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i dee Lectures which are contained in this volume 

were delivered by the late Dr. Jelf, as Principal 
of King’s College, London, both to his class of theo- 
logical students, and also, with some few omissions, 
to the general students in the College. He was 
deeply impressed with the importance of training 
those who were under his charge in the full truths 
of the Church, and of taking care that all its mem- 
bers, even those who were not destined for Holy 
Orders, should be, if not theologians, at least able 
to give a rational account of the faith which they 
professed. And it was his conviction that no more 
suitable basis could be found for lectures with this 
object than the Articles of the Church of England, 
which appeared to him, both in their substance and 
their arrangement, to set forth definitely the position 
of our National Church. They uphold her claims, 
primarily and essentially, to be Catholic, as main- 
taining and putting forth in the forefront of her 
Confession the fundamental truths of Christianity, 
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and adhering to the doctrine and discipline of the 
primitive Church ; and they also justify her historical 
attitude as a Protestant Church, forced by the faults 
of those around her, and especially of the Church of 
Rome, to condemn in express terms the errors and 
corruptions which prevailed, in one direction or 
another, throughout Christendom. 

Having chosen his subject deliberately, Dr. Jelf 
adhered to it throughout his tenure of office; and 
these Lectures, which were first written in 1847, 
within three years of his appointment to the Prin- 
cipalship of King’s College, he continued to deliver, 
with but little substantial alteration, down to the 
time when he resigned that post in 1868. Addi- 
tions and corrections were indeed continually made 
to the very last, but nothing was done to alter the 
general character of the Lectures, and they may be 
taken to represent the author’s unvarying opinions 
for a quarter of a century, and as typical of the share 
which he took in educating his generation. 

On the death of Dr. Jelf in 1871 the ms. of his 
Lectures was placed in my hands with a view to 
their publication. The early portion had been 
recently written afresh by the author, apparently 
with the intention of publishing them himself; but 
on a comparison of the copy so revised with the 
original Ms. of the same part, which still existed, it 
was clear that nothing new had been introduced 
beyond the embodiment of the various additions or 
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alterations which had from time to time been made. _ 
It has been my endeavour simply to carry out this 
task ; and in the case of those Articles on which Dr. 
Jelf had lectured I have sought to add nothing fresh, 
save an occasional reference, and now and then the 
completion of a sentence when the thought was 
already clearly indicated. One or two of the Lectures 
are consequently placed before the reader in a some- 
what incomplete form; representing rather the out- 
line, which was doubtless filled in at the time by the 
lecturer, than the finished work; but it was considered 
better to leave it so, than to diminish from the autho- 
rity of the work by mixing up my own thoughts and 
views with the results of Dr. Jelf’s maturer judgment. 

Accordingly even the Lecture on the Thirty-second 
Article, which is little more than a sketch, and that 
on the Thirty-seventh, which leaves certain clauses 
unnoticed, have been printed exactly as they were 
found ; and the only portion of the work in which I 
am myself responsible for the matter consists in the 
commentary on certain Articles which were wholly 
omitted from the series of Lectures, as requiring but 
little proof or illustration. This portion comprises 
Articles XXXIII.-XXXVI, XXXVII., and XxxIx.; and in 
filling it up with a view of making the work com- 
plete as a text-book on the Articles, I have tried to 
follow as closely as I could the method of Dr. Jelf, 
with as much brevity as should be consistent with 


clearness and sufficiency of explanation. 
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It has been thought well to publish this work, 
partly as a fair specimen of the labours of a man whose 
whole life was devoted to the service of the Church, 
and who showed in that service singular simplicity of 
thought and evenness of judgment, combined with 
the most loving Christian charity ; partly in the 
hope that such an exposition of the Articles, accord- 
ing to their literal and natural meaning, may be of 
use in a wider sphere than it has hitherto reached 
and bear good witness to the claim of the Church of 
England, in all the thoroughness and integrity of its 
teaching, to be essentially Catholic and Scriptural. 


JOHN R. KING. 


Sr. Prrer’s VICARAGE, OxForD, 
Easter, 1873. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Y choice of the Thirty-nine Articles as the subject 

of these Lectures has been decided by the following 
considerations. The great basis of all religious practice is 
religious truth. Now religious truth, like every other truth, 
is best comprehended when presented in a systematic form. 
That branch of theology which treats of doctrines or religious 
truths systematically is called Dogmatic Theology; but as 
that is a science of great complexity and extent, it is obvi- 
ously necessary, in a case like ours, to make some selection. 
And in considering the best way of initiating you into the ~ 
principles of Dogmatic Theology, it is manifest that the 
teaching of the Church of which we are members demands 
our first attention, not only as English Churchmen, but also 
as students in a College which is founded with especial refer- 
ence to this very object. The part of this teaching which I 
have selected is “The Book of the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England, as passed in the Synod of London in 
1562.” Isay a part, because it is obvious that the whole 
teaching of the Church of England embraces much more.* 
For instance, the three Creeds and the Book of Common 
Prayer, including the Catechism, are as much a part of her 
teaching as the Thirty-nine Articles; this is expressly recog- 
nised, with respect at least to the Creeds and Liturgy, in the 
Articles themselves. To think otherwise is only to follow a 
popular mistake, which considers the religion of the Church 
of England to be identical and commensurate with the 
Thirty-nine Articles taken alone. I should be equally 
lecturing on the dogmatic theology of our own Church if I 
were to read with you Bishop Pearson on the Apostles’ 
Creed, Bishop Bull’s Defence of the Nicene Creed, or Water- 





1 See a very apposite passage in Laud’s conference with Fisher (sect. 
14, n. i.) : “The Jesuit offers to enclose me too much, for I did not say 
that the Book of Articles only was the continent of the Church of Eng- 
land’s public doctrine. She is not so narrow: nor hath she purpose to 
exclude anything which she acknowledges hers: nor doth she wittingly 
admit any crossing of her public declarations.” 

: A 
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land on the Creed “called Athanasian,” or Nicholson on the 
Catechism. There are reasons, however, why I prefer at 
present the portion of Anglican teaching which I have named ; 
not only the obvious reason, that many of those who hear 
me are intended for Oxford or Cambridge, where a know- 
ledge of the Articles is indispensable, or even for Holy 
Orders, for which it is in the nature of things absolutely 
necessary, but also because there never was a time perhaps 
when these Articles were more necessary, for every one pro- 
fessing to receiving a liberal education, to the preservation of 
truth, than the present. The expression in the Preface to 
the Articles is quite as applicable now as when first written : 
“ Articles for the avoiding of Diversities of Opinion, and 
for the establishing of Consent touching true Religion:” 
objects at all times important, but never more so than now. 
Men’s minds, from the want of systematic training in the in- 
vestigation of truth, are becoming habituated to laxity 
of principle, to vagueness and looseness of language and 
reasoning, to silly legends, to an esthetic and epicurean 
religion, addressed chiefly to the senses and feelings, to an 
indifference with respect to truth and falsehood; and it is 
exactly in such errors and weaknesses of young and inex- 
perienced minds that the enemies of our Church find their 
chief strength. It is my firm persuasion that our Church 
only requires to be known in order to be more deeply loved, 
more unreservedly followed as a true and living branch of 
Christ’s one Apostolic Church, as a pure channel of the 
means of grace. And I believe that a simple, sound, 
straightforward exposition of the Articles will contribute 
much to placing her in the true light, to “avoiding diver- 
sities in opinions,” at least amongst ourselves; for as to 
avoiding controversies and diversities with falsehood and 
corruptions, we may as well consent to give up the Faith. 
The Faith has, indeed, been preserved in all ages by contro- 
versy against heresies as they arose; and wherever error 
exists, on whichever side, whether in defect or in excess, 
whether as more or as less than the truth, it is not only 
lawful, but it is our bounden duty to drive it away. I have 
no wish to make you controversialists, but only “lovers of 
truth ;” nor do I expect to make you theologians, beyond 
the knowledge of your true relations towards God in His 
Church ; still less would I lead you to trust to your private 
judgment in a rationalistic spirit, although, in the words of 
the apostle, I would teach you to “ prove all things, and hold 
fast that which is good.” 

Thus much having been premised as to my choice of sub- 
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ject, I come now to the Articles themselves. As text-books 
I recommend Welchman’s Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England, or Bickersteth’s Questions illustrating the Thirty- 
nine Articles, or the copy in the Prayer-Book. For more 
advanced students and theologians I would add E. H. Browne 
on the Thirty-nine Articles, Kidd on the Thirty-nine Articles, 
and Hardwick’s History of the Articles of Religion. These 
books will of course be illustrated, when necessary, by larger 
commentaries, and by certain works of great authority, which 
I shall have occasion presently to notice. 

But before we actually enter upon the Articles them- 
selves a few preliminary observations are still necessary, as 
they will serve to show not only the character of the com- 
pilation itself, but the principles also upon which I propose 
to conduct this branch of study. 

My observations naturally fall under the following heads : 
—1. A short historical view of the Thirty-nine Articles. 2. 
The leading principles by which the compilers were guided, 
and therefore the animus of the work which they left behind 
them, as a guide to our interpretation. 3. The subsidiary 
means of explaining them, by documents more or less autho- 
ritative, aud intended to be subsidiary to them more or less. 
4. The method of study, and what we should have in view 
when we read the Articles; together with such incidental 
remarks as may appear likely to steady and fix our principles 
in approaching these studies as sound members of the Re- 
formed-Catholic Church of England. 

1. And first, I would remark that in a certain sense the 
whole history of the Church of England, and particularly 
of the English Reformation, from its first imperfect dawn 
under Henry vil. to its completion under Elizabeth, is neces- 
sary to the full understanding of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
The Thirty-nine Articles are, indeed, the great result of that 
whole reaction against the sins and corruptions, both doc- 
trinal and practical, which had invaded the Church. They 
are, in fact, the great official Protest of the Church of England 
against those corruptions ; and therefore a knowledge of the 
state of the Church, and of the various attempts, both at 
home and abroad, to reform it, is of the greatest importance. 
This naturally cannot be attempted in any direct form con- 
sistently with the prosecution of our main design. I trust 
that you will one day pursue it thoroughly for yourselves. 
In its great characteristic outlines it is, of course, known 
already to most of you; and I shall, from time to time, illus- 
trate the force and meaning of a particular Article by a 
reference to its historical origin and development. At pre- 
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sent I must content myself with reminding you that, while 
the Reformation on the Continent began as early as 1517, 
and was in. many respects consolidated in 1530 by the Con- 
fession of Augsburg, closely followed by the Confessions of 
the other Protestant communities, the Reformation in Eng- 
land, on the contrary, was providentially delayed by the early 
resistance of Henry vill.: that in claiming the supremacy, 
in 1534, that king had no thought or intention of reforming 
the Church from doctrinal error, as was shown by the law of 
the Six Articles, in 1539, in which some of the worst Romish 
corruptions were retained ; that although, by his literary and 
personal character, and even by his licentiousness, by allow- 
ing an English translation of the Scriptures, by his choice, in 
1534, of Cranmer as Archbishop, and further, by the Articles 
of Faith, approximating to Reformation, sanctioned in 1536, 
and subscribed by eighteen bishops, forty abbots and priors, 
and about fifty of the inferior clergy, he laid the foundation 
of the future Reformation, yet it was not till after his death, 
in 1547, that the Reformation, properly so called, began; nor 
till Mary’s death, in 1558, that it assumed that definite form 
which it finally received in the Synod of London, in 1562. 
Nor was the difference in point of time the only point which 
distinguishes our Reformation from the continental one: 
the principles, motives, and objects which marked the chief 
promoters of each, as well as the providential circumstances 
which attended their progress, were such as to stamp a char- 
acteristic difference upon the two events taken as a whole. 
In what I said just now about providential circumstances I 
alluded more particularly to the wonderful concurrence of 
most unlikely events which contributed to retain amongst 
us that most important element in a Church, the apostolical 
succession in a line of bishops,—to which events I shall allude 
in Articles XxIIL and XXXVI.,—an institution which the foreign 
Reformers were unable to procure; which they regretted at 
first, then acquiesced in its absence, and which they have 
since resisted all attempts at reintroducing. This, therefore, 
and other points, remain points of distinction between the . 
foreign Reformers and ourselves; and the result has been, 
that, whilst a general agreement and sympathy as against the 
errors of the Church of Rome exist between us, and although, 
in fact, many of our Articles coincide with those of foreign 
Protestant Confessions, in so much that we are much indebted 
to the clear theological statements of Melanchthon and other 
Lutheran Reformers, and although some four Articles, par- 
ticularly as they appeared in the first draft of 1552, were 
partly derived, in terminis, from the Confession of Augsburg, 
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and further, although it is highly desirable that we should 
act in union with them as far as we can, and although Pro- 
testant England has never lost sight of foreign Reformers,— 
yet, notwithstanding all this, we are not so far bound up 
with them as to be compromised by their errors or short- 
comings: we are not called upon nor concerned to defend 
all that Luther ever said or did, though we may gratefully 
acknowledge his providential agency in giving the first im- 
pulse towards amendment, in detecting and denouncing the 
corruptions of Rome; still less are we in any way responsible, 
of course I mean as a Church, for the errors in doctrine and 
discipline of Zuingli the Reformer of Ziirich, or Calvin the 
Reformer of Geneva.! This is a very important conclusion, 
both as it regards ourselves in reference to our own positive 
system, and also as it regards our controversies with Rome 
on the one side, or with Latitudinarianism on the other. We 
derive our Reformation not from Luther, nor from any mere 
man, but from Christ, not from any coeval opinions which 
may have sprung up in the sixteenth century, but from the 
comparison of Romanism with the supreme law of God in 
the Scriptures, illustrated by the doctrine and practice of the 
best ages of the Church. 

Leaving for the present the history of the Reformation, 
I proceed to give a few historical data respecting the Articles 
themselves. And first, I have already hinted that the first 
shape in which the views of the Church of England deve- 
loped themselves was not exactly that in which they at 
present appear. The Articles before us are, in fact, a modi- 
fication of the Forty-two Articles which were drawn up in 
the 6th year of Edward vi., and which received the sanction 
of the king, the bishops, and other learned men. It has been 
doubted whether those Forty-two Articles were the act of 
the regular Synod,? but, at all events, they were tacitly 
accepted by the Church, having been drawn up by Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, assisted probably by Bishop Ridley, and 
submitted to certain bishops, and approved by them, and 
subsequently by the king in Council. They are, of course, 





1 I say this because the Lutheran element may be found to predo- 
minate (if any) over the Calvinistic. See Archbishop Laurence’s Bampton 
Lectures, p. 41. ‘‘They” (the Articles) “‘ were not borrowed from any 
Calvinistical or Zuinglian, but from a Lutheran Creed.” 

2 Those who wish to study this portion of history may consult with 
advantage Oollier’s Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain, Sleidan’s 
History of the Reformation, Soames’s History of the Reformation of the 
Church of England, and Hardwick’s Church History of the Middle Age 
and Reformation. 

3 See Cardwell’s Synodalia, i. 3, foll. 
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important to us, as being the germ of our present book, 
which received the full sanction of Convocation ten years 
afterwards; and I shall refer to these, as occasion may serve, 
in illustration of any expressions which may appear to 
require it. But whatever they were, they are no authority 
to us, having been virtually repealed, not only in Mary’s 
reign, but by the substitution of the Articles now in force.* 
I now come to the immediate subject in hand,—the Articles 
of 1562. And first, it isa very remarkable fact, that whereas 
the greater part of our original ecclesiastical documents 
perished in the great fire of 1666, yet the acts and proceed- 
ings of this Convocation were singularly preserved, and the 
same remark applies to the Registers of 1640 and 1661,— 
both, on different accounts, epochs in our Church. Hence we 
have a condensed but authentic account of the proceedings. 
The foregoing sketch, however slight, of the historical 
development of the English Reformation, as contradistin- 
guished from the continental ones, may serve to show that 
the Thirty-nine Articles and the whole doctrinal teaching of 
the Church of England, as being the expression and embody- 
ing of that Reformation, might be expected to differ, as we 
find it does differ, from the teaching of the Protestant 
Churches abroad. Agreeing with them in protesting against 
Romish errors, the Church of England was providentially led 
and enabled to unite with this Protest a much larger share of 
reverence for the ancient Catholic Church, as contradistin- 
guished from the Roman corrupt branch of it, viz., that form 
of the Church which had been established by the apostles, 
and which the Church of Rome had corrupted by compara- 
tively modern additions and inventions. I say additions and 
inventions, because we are in a condition to prove the justice 
of the charge. This double attitude of sympathy with foreign 
Reformers, so far as they protest against an erroneous system, 
and disagreement wherever they have gone beyond that ; or, 
to put it somewhat differently, of resistance to Rome where 
it is distinctively Romish, and coincidence, either express or 








1 The Articles of 1562 were preceded in 1559 by the Declaration in 
eleven Articles, compiled under Archbishop Parker’s eye, and with the 
sanction of the other prelates, and enjoined to be professed by the clergy 
on admission, and twice every year. They were—l. On the Holy Trinity ; 
2. On the Sufficiency of Holy Scripture; 3, On the Three Creeds; 4. On 
the Church; 5. On the Royal Supremacy ; 6. Denying the Papal Mon- 
archy ; 7. On the Authority, Catholicity, and Apostolicity of the Prayer- 
Book; 8. Against Exorcism, Oil, etc., in Baptism; 9. Against Private 
Masses and the Propitiatory Sacrifice of the Mass; 10, Against Denial of 
the Cup; 11. Against Images, ete. See Hardwick’s History of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, p. 115. 
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implied, with the Church of Rome, so far as it is Catholic, 
—this double relation, which may be said to have resulted 
naturally from the history of the purification of religion in 
this country, is the key to the complex system of teaching 
which is made up of the study of the Thirty-nine Articles, the 
Liturgy, and other formularies more or less authoritative in 
our Church. This important result, the substance of which 
I purposely repeat, will be still further illustrated by the 
proof which I shall bring presently, that the English Re- 
formers themselves distinctly contemplated this result to 
their labours. 

Bearing in mind, then, the fact that the edition of the 
Articles before us, that of 5 Elizabeth, 1562, were a modifica- 
tion of the Forty-two Articles passed in Edward vI’s reign 
about ten years before, we may proceed to say a few words 
respecting the persons who had the chief management, in this 
form, of our Reformation. Of course the Articles themselves 
must take some part of their colouring from the character of 
those who compiled them. This is a part of their history. 

And first, it is necessary to speak of Matthew Parker, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the first Protestant Archbishop of that 
province—Cranmer, you will remember, did not commence as 
a Protestant, though he ended by becoming one. He was the 
person who presided in the Synod of 1562, in which the 
Articles received their canonical authority. Independently 
of this fact, however, he is a person whose history is deeply 
interesting to every English Churchman. About forty years 
after his accession to the Primacy, a wicked and absurd 
rumour was spread abroad, to the effect that his consecration 
as Archbishop, with that of other bishops consecrated at the 
same time, had been not only invalid and informal, but 
attended with such circumstances as, if truly alleged, would 
have made it a blasphemous mockery. This calumny has 
been generally called the “ Nag’s Head Consecration.” The 
story was never heard of till after Elizabeth’s death ; it was 
then confuted by causing the calumniators to inspect the 
original registers, and has since been abandoned by respect- 
able Roman Catholics. It was asserted that the consecra- 
tion took place at the Nag’s Head tavern in Cheapside, in a 
sort of festive meeting, and rather by way of Jest than 
earnest, at the hands of a single bishop (Scory), who placed, 
as the calumny pretends, a Bible on the head of the candi- 
dates as they knelt before him, and said, “Take thou 
authority to preach the Word of God sincerely.”+ Now a 








1 The only colourable pretext for this story is what Collier states, that, 
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story like this, even if we had no direct counter evidence to 
rebut it, would be of itself entitled to little weight, consider- 
ing that it was never heard of till forty years after the alleged 
transaction, and ‘that not one of the many Romish contro- 
versialists who were eagerly engaged in the attempt to detect 
some flaw in the Church of England, so much as alludes to 
such a rumour, even in those parts of their writings which 
are engaged in depreciating or in denying the validity of our 
ordinations—such men as Stapleton or Harding, Alan, Rey- 
nolds, Parsons, Sanders, Bonner (though, according to the story, 
it was Bonner’s own secretary, Neale, sent by him to be a spy 
on the occasion, who was witness to those uncanonical pro- 
ceedings). But the counter evidence against the calumny is 
irresistible. It has been proved beyond all question, from 
unimpeachable documents,! official and semi-official, that 
Archbishop Parker was consecrated, not by one bishop, but 
by four, not at the “Nag’s Head,” but at the chapel at Lambeth, 
not by an irregular rite, but by the duly appointed ordinal of 
the Church of England, December 17, 1559. The four 
bishops were William Barlow, Bishop of Chichester, previ- 
ously Bishop of Bath and Wells; John Scory, Bishop of 
Hereford, previously Bishop of Chichester ; John Hodgskyns, 
Bishop of Bedford; and Miles Coverdale, late Bishop of 
Exeter. The number was in accordance with the old canoni- 
cal rule of the Church, to the effect that at least three bishops 
should take part in the consecration of a bishop. The result 





some of the officials were, after the consecration, entertained at the 
“‘Nag’s Head.” If further evidence of the consecration were required, it 
is furnished by entries in the diary of Henry Machyn, a London trades- 
man, who died about 1563, about forty years before the story of the 
consecration is alleged to have been first invented. In his diary (which 
has been published by the Camden Society, from the ms. in the Cottonian 
collection, Vitellius F, 5), the following passages occur :— 

“The xvij day of Desember was the nuw byshope of ... . doctur 
Parker, made ther at Lambeth ;” and, three days later, 

** The xx day of Desember a-for non, was Sant Thomas coyn, my lord 
of Canturbere whent to Bow Chyrche and ther wher vy nuw byshopes 
mad.” 

1 See particularly Archbishop Bramhall’s Consecration and Succes- 
sion of Protestant Bishops Guarded, and Perceval’s Apology for the 
Apostolical Succession, p. 114, where he gives a copy of the original 
entry in the Lambeth Register, followed by a copy of a paper in the 
Library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, substantially, if not literally, 
agreeing: both containing circumstantial statements respecting the arrange- 
ments of Lambeth Chapel, the four consecrating bishops, the dress of each 
of the bishops, the laymen present, the sermon and the text, the cere- 
monies in and after consecration, ete. 

2 The full consequence of that rule, as securing, almost beyond the 
possibility of failure, the continuity of succession of duly consecrated 
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of all this is that Archbishop Parker was as regularly and 
canonically consecrated as any archbishop who was ever in 
the Christian Church ; and that the bishops whom he in like 
manner consecrated, and who, as well as two of his consecra- 
tors (Barlow and Scory), sat with him in this Synod, were 
also true and lawful bishops of the Church, which can be 
shown not to be true of the Popish bishops, including. 
Cardinal Pole, who were consecrated in Mary’s reign,’ and 
consequently that this Synod, being convened by the Queen, 
and composed of lawful bishops and clergy, is a true canoni- 
cal Synod, and its Articles, attested by the signature of these 
bishops, are the authoritative act of the genuine English 
branch of the Apostolic Church—which is the point we pro- 
posed to prove. It is my earnest desire that you bear these 
facts in mind throughout these Lectures on the Thirty-nine 
Articles. They are not the acts only of certain learned and 
pious men, who agreed to compile them, but they are the 
deliberate official act of a Provincial Council, lawfully con- 
vened and constituted. 

But, though it is in their collective capacity that the 
bishops and clergy who sat in this famous Synod gave effect 
to those Articles, yet their individual character is a matter 
of interest and importance. To go into their characters in 
detail, or to say more of them than that they were, most of 
them, eminent men—eminent for their piety, their learning, 
and their sufferings in behalf of religion —and that we 
have evidence that Bishop Grindal of London, Horn of 
Winchester, and Cox of Ely, with the Archbishop, made the 
first draft, would take us too far from our present object. 
I shall content myself with a few words on one of the most 
remarkable divines whom the Church of England, rich as 


a 


bishops, will be found set forth at length in a note to my Bampton Lec- 
tures, p. 368. 

1 See the tables in Perceval’s Doctrine of the Apostolic Succession, pp. 
174, 216, 217. ; 

2 The complete list of the bishops present at the Synod, as given by 
Hardwick, is as follows :— 

Edmund Grindal, of London. Edmund Guest, of Rochester. 


Robert Horn, of Winchester. Gilbert Berkeley, of Bath and Wells. 
William Barlow, of Chichester. Thomas Bentham, of Coventry and 
John Scory, of Hereford. Lichfield. 

Richard Cox, of Ely. William Alley, of Exeter. 

Edwin Sandys, of Worcester. John Parkhurst, of Norwich. 
Roland Merick, of Bangor. Edmund Scambler, of Peterborough. 
Nicholas Bolingbam, of Lincoln. Thomas Davies, of St. Asaph. 

John Jewel, of Sarum. Richard Cheney, of Gloucester. 


Richard Davis, of St. David’s. 
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she is in sound and learned divines, has produced—John 
Jewel, Bishop of Salisbury. Hooker, himself one of the 
greatest lights of the Church, has recorded his opinion that 
Jewel was “the worthiest divine that Christendom hath 
had for the space of some hundreds of years.”! That this 
prelate was engaged, as well as the four named above, in 
the Articles of 1562, is proved by the high consideration 
which he already enjoyed; and at all events, the share 
which, as we shall see, he had in the last revision of the 
Articles, in 1571, makes his name important in respect of 
their compilation in 1562. 

The difference, looked at historically as a fact, without 
reference to theological grounds, between the Articles of 
1552 and those of 1562, is not only in their number (I mean, 
it was not simply by taking off three superfluous Articles 
that the change was effected), but also in the distribution of 
parts and in the matter introduced or omitted. Wherever 
these changes were important I shall notice them hereafter. 
I will now only say that six in all, including the last four, 
were omitted ; one was incorporated into the 7th of the revised 
Articles (¢.e. the 19th) ; and four entirely new ones, what we 
now call the 5th, 12th, 29th, and 30th (besides parts in others) 
were inserted. This may suffice for an historical account of 
the Articles of 1562, when I have added, that, according to 
the express testimony of Sir Edward Coke, they were rati- 
fied by the Queen, under the Great Seal, about a year after- 
‘wards. They were not numbered before their final revision 
in 1571, and in that year they were embodied in the Act of 
Parliament, not (as may be proved) the revised edition of 
1571, but the very book in print of 1562. ‘ 

And this brings me to the last and definitive modification, 
or rather outward shape, which our present Articles received. 
The canonical authority of the Articles (at least of the Latin 
edition of them), which, of course, is the most important 
question for the Church, is decided, as I have said, more than 
once from the Synod of 1562 (0.8. Jan.), and by the law 
of the land they had also civil sanction from the date of their 
ratification by the Queen under the Great Seal of England.” 
Yet after the lapse of eight or nine years it was found that 
less progress than might have been expected had been made 
by their means in obtaining “uniformity of doctrine and 
discipline.” It was thought, therefore, that a new subscrip- 








1 Hooker, vol. i. 313 (Keble’s edition). 
* See Cardwell’s Synodalia, i. 38. 
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tion by the Bishops was expedient,’ and that the sanction of 
an Act of Parliament for subscription to the Articles, though, 
as we have seen, unnecessary to their canonical and civil 
obligation, would give greater currency and, in a worldly 
sense, stability to the principles of the English Reformation. 
It is observable that the whole of these parliamentary pro- 
ceedings were under the control of the Bishops, so much so 
that on the 4th of May an order was made by them in 
Convocation, that John Jewel, Bishop of Salisbury, should 
be intrusted with the duty of revising the Book of Articles 
for the press. Accordingly, early in April 1571, a Bill, with 
the Queen’s consent, was sent up from the Commons to the 
Lords, 13 Eliz. cap. 12, entitled “A Bill for the Ministers 
_ of the Church to be of Sound Religion ”—not, be it observed, 
a Bill to determine the Articles, but merely to enforce subscrip- 
tion to them, or some of them, on the part of the clergy.” 
And thus, under the sanction, and at the express desire 
of the bishops, and by the official act of one of the episcopal 
body as responsible editor, an act of the Legislature was 
framed, so as to give full effect to the wishes of the Church, 
recognising and embodying the Canonical Book of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, in the edition of 1562. These facts are of great 
importance in reference to the character of our branch of the 
Church. This was no lay movement—it was no act of Parlia- 
ment usurping the powers of the Church—it was essentially a 
Church movement and a Church act, of clergy and laity com- 
bined. The English Legislature no more interfered with the 
spiritual functions of the Church, than Justinian, the Legisla- 
ture of Rome, did in issuing ecclesiastical constitutions for 
carrying out the intentions of the Church ; nor any more than 
Constantine did, when, as supreme lawgiver, he gave effect to 
the Canons of the Council of Nice, which he had summoned, 
and in which he sat; nor any more than the civil authorities of 
England had done for the Church of Rome during her usurpa- 
tion. When, therefore, the Church of England is, by way of 
disparagement, called “an Act-of-Parliament Church,” or our 
holy religion a Parliamentary religion, we shall know how 
utterly groundless this reproach is.2 We trace our descent, 





1 An attempt had been made before this (in 1566). A “ Bill with the 
little book printed in 1552” passed the Commons, was read a first time 
by the Lords, and stopped by the Queen. See Dr. Lamb’s Historical Ac- 
count of the Thirty-nine Articles, p. 24. 

2 Cardwell’s Synodalia, i. 58, note. ; 

8 We might with equal justice call the Catholic Church of the sixth 
century an Emperor’s Church, or the Romish form of the Church in 
the century previous to the Reformation a Parliamentary Church. 
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not from any civil power, but from the one Apostolic Church ; 
and the distinctive characteristics which the antagonist cor- 
ruptions of Rome forced upon us by way of Protest, were 
sanctioned, in a spiritual sense, by the Synod lawfully called 
in 1562; and, as far as any alteration did take place, by the 
Episcopal College in 1571. The Church and the State in 
England are united, in my opinion, to the great advantage of 
both; and so were the Church and the State under Con- 
stantine; but in both cases the spiritual functions were by 
no means confounded with the civil. 

The alterations, however, which took place in 1571 under 
the editorship of Bishop Jewel, were of no great moment, 
consisting principally of verbal changes tending to give 
greater precision and uniformity to the whole? Whenever 
they appear important, they shall be noticed hereafter. The 
Articles were now numbered—the total number, the Ratifica- 
tion included, being forty.” 

Once more to recapitulate the important dates. The first 
sketch of the Articles was drawn in 1552 (Edward vi.and Arch- 
bishop Cranmer). After being suspended in Mary’s reign, they 
were renewed and remodelled in 1562, under the direction 
of Elizabeth and Archbishop Parker, and were finally revised 
by Bishop Jewel, again under Elizabeth and Archbishop 
Parker, in 1571. When we speak of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
then, we mean a book which has undergone these historical 
developments. No Churchman ought to be ignorant of this 
much, at least—the knowledge will help us in the elucidation 
of the subject in these Lectures ; and for those who are in- 
tended for the Universities, and still more for Holy Orders, it 
will help to the solution and clear understanding of many 
questions, to which, in a mixed audience like this, it is un- 
necessary for me to do more than allude. 

2. We come, secondly, according to the plan laid down, to 
speak of the leading principles by which the Reformers were 
guided, and, therefore, of the animus of the work which they 
left behind them, as a guide to our interpretation. And at 
the outset let it be granted, in reference to the first draft, in 
1552, that the suggestions of foreign Reformers were not 
without weight in the mind of Cranmer: and in reference 
to the second and the final revisions, that some of the com- 
pilers had been more or less affected in that direction by 
their residence at Frankfort or Ziirich during Mary’s perse- 


1 Dr. Lamb, p. 30. 

2 The current name of Thirty-nine Articles was adopted at a later 
period, as, for example, they are so called in the last Act of Uniformity, 
13 and 14 Car. 11, 
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cutions. Yet, after allowing due weight to this considera- 
tion, still the characteristic differences between the foreign 
Reformation and our own, which I pointed out in a former 
part of these Lectures, are indisputable facts; and it can be 
proved that no one vital doctrine or practice was sacrificed 
to the desire of pleasing the foreign Reformers. I do not 
‘mean to assert, of course, that the formularies of the Church 
of England are absolutely perfect ; that there is no deficiency 
or redundancy in them whatever, and nothing which might 
not possibly and advantageously be amended by competent 
authority, and at a fitting time. Our Church herself makes no 
pretensions to any such absolute perfection or infallibility. 
But this I will say,—remembering that the purification of 
our Church, and the bringing it back to its ancient model, 
was intrusted to fallible men, acting under great difficulties, 
from the long-continued abuses of a corrupt Church, the 
moderation, caution, and primitive piety displayed by our 
Reformers furnish a proof, not only of God’s providential 
care of our Church, but (be it spoken reverently) that the 
Holy Spirit directed their labours. Taking all our formu- 
laries as one whole, they are un-Romanized, but they are 
not un-Catholicised; their spirit and character is Reformed- 
Catholic. It was in this spirit that the avowed principles 
of the restorers of our Church were conceived, and the same 
principle has animated all the great Anglican divines ever 
since. The full proof of this I of course cannot offer now. 
But I will bring forward some specimens of the language 
very early employed. Archbishop Cranmer says, “ I protest 
that it was never in my mind to write, speak, or understand 
anything contrary to the most Holy Word of God, or else 
against the Holy Catholic Church of Christ, but purely and 
simply to imitate and teach those things only which I had 
learned of the sacred Scriptures, and of the Holy Catholic 
Church of Christ, from the beginning, and also according to 
the exposition of the most holy and learned Fathers and 
Martyrs of the Church. And if anything hath peradventure 
chanced otherwise than I thought, I may err; but heretic I 
cannot be; forasmuch as I am ready in all things to follow 
the judgment of the most sacred Word of God and of the 
Holy Church. And I protest and openly confess, that in all 
my doctrine and preaching, both of the Sacrament and of 
other my doctrines, whatsoever it be, not only I mean to 
judge those things as the Catholic Church and the most holy 
Fathers of old, with one accord, have meant and judged, but 
also I would gladly use the same words that they used, and 
not use any other words, but to set my hand to all and 
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singular their speeches, phrases, ways, and forms of speech, 
which they do use in their treatises upon the Sacrament, and 
to keep still their interpretation.” 

Again, Bishop Ridley, who was martyred in 1555: “ When 
I perceive the greatest part of Christianity to be infected 
with the poison of the See of Rome, I repair to the usage of 
the Primitive Church.” I could quote the express words of 
eight or nine more Reformers of that date, all to the same 
effect. And thus the principle is clear which guided the 
framers of the first draft in 1552. And precisely the same 
principle of reference to Scripture as supreme, and to the 
Primitive Church as subsidiary, is expressly recognised by 
law and by the Queen herself: by the law of 1 Elizabeth? 
in which it is declared that those opinions only should be 
deemed heretical which have been pronounced such by the 
express declaration of Scripture, or by some one of the first 
four Councils, or by any subsequent Council, founding its 
decision on clear scriptural authority. Again, Queen Eliza- 
beth says, “There is no new faith propagated in England; 
no religion set up but that which was commanded by our 
Saviour, practised by the Primitive Church, and unanimously 
approved by the Fathers of the best antiquity.”? Again, 
the Canons of 1571 (subscribed by all the bishops of the 
province of Canterbury, either personally or by proxy, but 
not accepted by the Lower House of Convocation, nor ratified 
by the Queen, although there is ground for thinking that she 
approved of them,— reckoning,” as Strype says, “ that the 
bishops’ power, seeing that their authority derived from 
her, was sufficient,”) contain these words, “ But chiefly they” 
(the preachers) “shall take heed that they teach nothing in 
their sermons which they would have the people religiously 
to observe and believe but that which is agreeable to the 
doctrine of the Old and New Testaments, and that which the 
Catholic Fathers and ancient bishops have gathered out of 
that same doctrine Lastly, Bishop Jewel says, that “ Verily 
we, for our parts, as we have said, have done nothing in 
altering religion, upon either rashness or arrogancy; nor 
nothing, but with good leisure and great consideration. 
Neither had we ever intended to do it, except both the 
manifest and most assured will of God, opened to us in His 





} Cranmer’s Appeal at his degradation ; Works, vol. iv. pp. 126, 127. 

2 See 1 Eliz. 1, §§ 18, 36. The Act empowers the Queen to constitute 
an Ecclesiastical Commission for the repression of schism and unbelief, 
under the limitations given above. 

3 Collier, Eccl. Hist. vi. 263, 264. 

4 Cardwell’s Synodalia, i. 126. 
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Holy Scriptures, and the regard of our own salvation, had 
constrained us thereunto: for though we have departed from 
that Church which these men call Catholic, and by that 
means get us envy among them that want skill to judge, yet 
is this enough for us, and it ought to be enough for every wise 
and good man, and one that maketh account of everlasting 
life, that we have gone from that Church which hath power 
to err; which Christ, who cannot err, told so long before it 
should err; and which we ourselves did evidently see with 
our eyes to have gone from the old holy Fathers, from the 
Apostles, and from Christ Himself, and from the primitive 
and Catholic Church of God: and we are come as near as 
we possibly could to the Church of the Apostles, and of the 
old Catholic Bishops and Fathers; which Church, we know, 
was sound and perfect, and, as Tertullian termeth it, a pure 
virgin, spotted as then with no idolatry, nor with any foul 
or shameful fault; and have directed, according to their cus- 
toms and ordinances, not only our doctrine, but also the 
Sacraments and the form of Common Prayer.”? 

It appears, then, on the whole, that in each of the three 
several epochs, 1552, 1562, and 1571, the same principles of 
interpretation were adopted. Let me add, that the same 
principle has been recognised by our greatest divines in suc- 
cession, viz., that of appealing to Scripture as the paramount 
authority, and yet not neglecting the witness of the early 
Church. Nothing, according to this, can be required to 
be believed as an article of faith which cannot be proved 
out of Scripture; but the first interpreters, those who had 
conversed with our Lord, or with His apostles, or with the 
first generation, called generally the Apostolic men, must 
be a very great help to understanding what is in Scrip- 
ture: not that their witness is to supersede the labours of 
the Biblical student, and the various instruments of reason, 
history, grammar, comparison of Holy Scripture with itself, 
in short, criticism in general, by which he ascertains the 
sense of Scripture: it is not to supersede, but to assist them. 
When a doctrine is plainly written in Holy Writ there is 
no doubt of our obligation to receive it unreservedly ; and in 
proportion as any less plain truth is deducible by sound 
exposition there is a corresponding obligation. But when a 
truth is plain in Scripture it does not become less plain by 
the fact that it was held on the same scriptural grounds 
universally, everywhere and at all times ; and where a truth 
in Holy Scripture is obscure, the careful application of the 








2 Jewel, Def. of Apol., Part vi. c. xvi. div. re 
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same test may, and often does, remove the obscurity. In the 
one case we arrive at the highest moral certainty, in the 
other at a sufficient degree of evidence. To give an instance: 
The doctrine of the Trinity in Unity is plainly revealed in 
Holy Scripture. We are quite justified, therefore, in believ- 
ing it as soon as it is pointed out; but it is surely still more 
satisfactory to know that the great body of the ancient Church 
believed the same doctrine, on the same scriptural ground, 
—that there never was a time when this high scriptural truth 
was not regarded as essential to the Catholic Church. Or, to 
take a negative instance, Romanism; our primary duty is to 
discover whether it is to be found in the Scriptures, or whether 
we find Scripture to be against those errors, and this is suffi- 
cient ; but then it is surely an increase of satisfaction if we find 
that the same corruptions were unknown or unheard of, or 
else condemned, in the early Church. It is enough to know 
that Romanism is unscriptural ; but there is a double ground 
of assurance in finding it, as we do, unscriptural and un- 
catholic too. If early antiquity has sanctioned unscriptural 
errors, then, of course, antiquity yields to Scripture, the 
ancient error gives place to the still more ancient truth. 
But when Scripture and antiquity speak one language, then 
all doubt is at an end—of course I am speaking of those who 
believe the Bible to be the inspired Word of God. So that 
antiquity is not an antagonist nor a co-ordinate authority to 
Scripture; but it is subordinate and confirmatory only; a 
mere witness, which may or may not bear evidence to a fact, 
whereas Scripture is the supreme authority and law. 

This was the principle, then, which guided our Reformers 
in framing these Articles,—indeed, in framing or adopting all 
our formularies ; and such is the only principle on which we 
should attempt to interpret, or understand, or prove them. 
My proofs of each Article shall be drawn from Scripture ; but 
I shall always rejoice to place before you any evidence, from 
whatever source, corroborative of the scriptural conclusion. 

3. Before we proceed, however, to discuss the method 
which it is expedient to observe in these lectures, there are 
other elements of illustration to which I must briefly allude, 
—TI mean the subsidiary means of explaining the Articles by 
documents within our own Church, more or less authoritative, 
and intended to be subsidiary more or less. This was the 
third point to which I stated it to be my wish to call your 
attention in this Introduction. 

I stated at the outset that the Articles are only a part of 
the teaching of the Church of England ; it is even conceivable 
that it might become a supérfluous and needless part. The 
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Articles originated, as we have seen, in the necessity for pro- 
testing against Romish errors and corruptions, as well as 
Romish tyranny. So long, then, as those corruptions in 
doctrine and practice remain a part of the teaching and 
system of the Church of Rome, and so long as she makes 
pretensions to bring us under her dominion, and to entangle 
us again in her web of error, so long, and no longer, the 
Thirty-nine Articles continue necessary. If it were possible, 
which I fear it is not, for she has two mottoes, “semper 
eadem,” and “ vestigia nulla retrorsum,” that the Church of 
Rome would reform herself; if she would expunge the 
heresies which she has sanctioned ; if, amongst other errors, 
the totally groundless and uncatholic claim of the Pope’s 
supremacy were withdrawn ; if a free Council of all Christen- 
dom could be legitimately called, and a real reformation of 
faith and life could be brought about, then the question 
might arise whether the Thirty-nine Articles would not 
become in great measure unnecessary, and we might con- 
tent ourselves with that part of the teaching of our Church, 
which I am about to specify, contained in her other public 
formularies, by which she teaches positive truth, without any 
controversy, except against the enemies of our common 
Christianity. Unhappily the prospect of any such repent- 
ance and amendment on the part of the Church of Rome 
seems as far distant as ever; the decrees, many of them 
most erroneous and unscriptural, which were passed in the 
mock Council of Trent, added to some others, which are as 
old as the Council of Lateran in 1213, have given a perma- 
nence to errors which, though for some ages previously 
deeply rooted in practice, were not theoretically maintained 
by that Church as such; they have, as it were, stereotyped 
what had previously been floating error; and the Romish 
practice is also as far from scriptural and catholic purity as 
ever. In doctrine they are sinking lower and lower ; witness 
the recent movement in advance, of declaring canonically the 
immaculate conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary! I only 
state a possibility of a reformation, that you may be made 
aware of the real function which characterizes mainly the 
Thirty-nine Articles. 





1 Mr. Meyrick (Practical Working of the Church in Spain, p. 48) quotes 
a doxology which he heard at the end of a sermon at Malaga, as follows : 
‘Glory be to the Father, glory be to the Son, glory be to the Holy Ghost, 
glory be to the Most Sacred Virgin ;” and in another sermon at Seville 
she was said, “from her free will and charity for the human race, to have 
been willing to offer up her Son,” and to have suffered, being ‘“ without 
spot or stain, purely through charity, that she might be the redeemer of 
the human-race.”— Ibid. p. 229. 
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At present, however, we must consider the Articles and 
the other formularies of our Church as supplemental to and 
explanatory of each other, each forming an indispensable 
constituent part of the whole teaching. I now proceed to 
remind you what those other formularies are. Many of you 
will have anticipated me in what I am about to say; for 
these formularies are obvious, and accessible to all. 

a. And first in order of importance are the three Creeds of 
the Church ; they are expressly recognised in Article VIII. as 
creeds which “ought to be thoroughly received and believed,” 
and that upon the only Christian principle—“ because they 
may be proved by most certain warrant of Holy Scripture.” 
It is not, as we shall see, that they have any intrinsic 
authority of themselves independent of Scripture, though 
they are invaluable as witnesses of early scriptural belief ; 
but they are thoroughly received because they are the faith- 
ful mirrors of the truths of the Bible. Their use as an 
abstract of scriptural truth has been always recognised in 
the Church ; and the Church of England in this, as in other 
matters, proves her catholic character by the pre-eminence 
which she gives them in her services. So great has been 
always the value attached to the Creeds, that the designation 
“Rule of Faith,” which is now often extended in a different 
sense to the Bible, was in early ages appropriated to these 
Creeds. In fact, the best proper Latin translation of the word 
“Creed,” is “Regula Fidei.” The metaphor is taken from 
the carpenter’s rule, 7.e. a known measure of definite value 
by which truth might be tried, not as the ultimate test of 
truth, which has always been Scripture, but as a convenient 
measure, always at hand, and more easily handled by ordinary 
men than a volume can be, so extensive and complicated as 
the Bible. In a similar way the Greek word Kavév is applied 
to a separate decree of a Council. Now I am not finding 
fault with the more modern application of the term “ Rule of 
Faith” to the Holy Scriptures ; on the contrary, it is a very 
convenient term, provided we define it. The Scripture is a 
Rule of Faith, and the Creed is a Rule of Faith, but in different 
senses. We may compare the Scripture to some great and uni- 
versal standard of value, such as a standard foot or a standard 
weight, which is deposited somewhere (in the Tower, for 
instance, or at the Bank), as the measure with which all the 
measures in common use may at any proper time be com- 
pared, so as to test their accuracy.’ The Creeds, on the 





1 The analogy fails, of course, with respect to the paucity of the stan- 
dards and their removal from ordinary use, inasmuch as the Scriptures 
must be, for other than doctrinal purposes, in the hands of all. 
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other hand, are those measures which are in the hands of 
every one, in common use, rightly presumed to be accurate, 
and acted upon as such in common life, but lable at any 
time to be tested on the part of any one who doubts their 
accuracy, by comparing them with the Common Standard. 
The value of this distinction you will find very great in 
future. Once more, to revert to the same point of faith as 
before in illustration. The doctrine of the Trinity in Unity 
is in the Scriptures—but it is not every one who has leisure, 
or ability, or learning to go to that standard, at least in all 
its completeness in detail; but in the Creeds any one finds 
the doctrine stated in compendious terms—the Creed is to 
him the rule, or canon, or standard, by which he may ina 
very short time ascertain the truth which others have tested 
and are continually testing for him, by comparing this rule 
with the Standard Rule of all. 

It would be out of place at. present to enter into the 
proof of these Creeds, or even to give you an outline of their 
external history. This may be deferred till we come to Art. 
vit. I merely mention them here as amongst the parts 
which go to make up our Church’s teaching as a whole. 

B. The Church Catechism, which in the Book of Edward 
vi. is annexed to the Order of Confirmation. This contains 
not only what was enjoined in the reign of Edward v1, but 
also the part which was added by Bishop Overal in the 
reign of James I.—that part which is occupied about the 
two Holy Sacraments; in fact, all that is subsequent to the 
explanation of the Lord’s Prayer. I need hardly remind 
you how much a knowledge of the Catechism must help to 
a knowledge of the Articles; how much, in fact, of the 
Church’s teaching—that is, of Christian knowledge, a know- 
ledge of his relations to God and man, and of the duties 
thence resulting (which is the true end of religious teaching 
after all),—is by the Church Catechism brought within the 
reach of every child. 

y. We now come to the Book of Common Prayer, etc., 
considered as separable from the portions of Scripture em- 
bodied in it, either as Psalms, Lessons, Epistles, and Gos- 
pels, or the like, and separable also from the Creeds and 
Catechism, the former as embodied in the same service, the 
latter as contained in the same volume, and anciently a part, 
as it were, of the Confirmation Service. Yet still they may 
be separated in idea. I am now speaking of the Devotions 
of the Church of England, and I wish to call your attention 
to the doctrinal use of these devotional formularies. Of 
course the main use of devotional forms is the worship of 
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Almighty God; rather implying and presupposing a right 
faith than directly intended to convey religious instruction. 
I am far from wishing to divert from its main office the 
Book of Common Prayer, or to teach you to be looking for 
theological instruction at times when it is your sole busi- 
ness to join devoutly in the prayers. But still, what I 
would observe is this. You cannot use those prayers with- 
out collaterally imbibing, or rather breathing forth, more and 
more of truth—truth not the less real because it is practical 
in an undesigned way, and because it is not placed before 
you in a theoretical form; and besides, at times when there 
is no immediate call to Divine Worship, it is surely allowable, 
indeed right, to study the Book of Common Prayer, to pene- 
trate its spirit, and to observe its details—and so, over and 
above the main primary use, that of devotion, you may 
increase your knowledge, strengthen your faith, and learn to 
pray with the understanding also. I shall take occasion 
from time to time to show you how the Common Prayer- 
Book may be used to illustrate the Articles. In the mean- 
time, as the subject is an extremely important one, I must 
exemplify my meaning by one or two specimens of the 
indirect teaching which may be derived from this source. 
Take every prayer, almost without exception. How 
strongly does it testify to the sole mediation and inter- 
cession of Christ! How uniform and precise the witness 
passim to the doctrines of the Trinity in Unity! The 
Collects alone, if digested, would form a most admirable and 
complete body of divinity! Or take the services for Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper: how full of pure, catholic, primitive 
doctrine they both are! Or take the Litany. Where, even 


1 This may be exemplified from the parenthetical structure almost 
universally to be observed in the Collects and other prayers, whereby 
there is introduced in a parenthesis, as the ground of the particular peti- 
tion, some one or more vital doctrines, or the truth of some particular 
fact, say in our Lord’s life. Grammatically, IT need hardly say, such 
parentheses are unnecessary. A sense is equally applicable, whether 
they are absent or present, but not the deep, religious, Christian, and evan- 
gelical sense. In the first case a heathen or a Jew might often use them ; 
in the second, none but a Christian believer. For instance, the Collect 
for the lst Sunday in Advent thus contains the doctrine of our Lord’s 
first coming in humility, then in glory: that for the 2d Sunday the 
Divine origin of Holy Scripture. Other marked instances are to be found 
in the Collects for Christmas Day, Innocents’ Day, the Epiphany, the 
6th Sunday after the Epiphany, the lst in Lent, Good Friday, Easter 
Day, ete. The doctrine is so interwoven with each prayer, that if these 
parentheses are removed, either no sense results, or a purely heathen 
sense. Embody the parentheses under heads, apart from their context, 
and you obtain a Creed. 
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in the Creeds, can you have a more explicit statement of 
the doctrine of the Trinity than you have in the first four 
petitions? Or where a more complete summary of all the 
articles of our faith than in the petitions which ground all 
our hopes of mercy upon the circumstances of the Atone- 
ment in detail?! Or still further, consider the Ze Dewm. 
It is the sublimest hymn that was ever composed by 
uninspired man; but it is not only an hymn—it is a 
creed—an hymn-creed—witnessing to the doctrine of the 
Trinity ; of the various offices proper to each of the three 
blessed Persons in the One Godhead; of the Incarnation of 
our Lord Jesus Christ; of his Eternal Sonship; of his Re- 
demption and Atonement, his Resurrection, Ascension, and 
sitting in glory at the right hand of God; of his office as 
Judge, as the Saviour, Governor, and Lifter-up of his people ; 
and, finally, of the efficacy of faith, and of the proportion 
between trust in God’s mercy and the mercy actually to be 
obtained. 

I must content myself with a very short history of the 
Common Prayer-Book. The first germ is traceable in 1536,? 
when it contained nothing more than the Paternoster, the 
Creeds, and the Decalogue, added to the Bible, or portions 
of the Bible. In 1545 appeared the King’s Prymer, con- 
taining, besides the above, the Morning and Evening 
Prayers, nearly as at present. In 1548° the Communion 
Office was added, and services for Burial, Baptism, etc., the 
Act of Parliament seconding Convocation speaking of it 
thus, “which by the aid of the Holy Ghost is of them con- 
cluded.” In the fifth year of Edward vi. appeared the 
King’s second Book, with slight alterations; there was a 
Review in 1569, which produced few changes; an improve- 
ment in 1 James 1. by the addition to the Catechism. In 
Charles 1’s time there was little done. In 1662, after the 
Savoy Conference, some improvements were introduced.* 





1 We may observe, likewise, that all these are addressed, by way 
of adjuration as it were, to our Lord, as God: and so qualify the pre- 
ceding petitions as addressed likewise to Him; and afford collateral 
testimony to the belief of our Church in His Divinity, inseparably united 
to His Humanity, in which and by which He suffered for us. 

2 As the Prymer, the first known Ms. of which belongs to the latter 
part of the fourteenth century. 

3 2 and 3 Edward y1., 1548-9. Le 

4 In the reign of William and Mary in 1689, there was a commission 
issued to ten bishops and twenty divines to revise the Liturgy in such a 
manner as to include if possible the Protestant dissenters. The attempt 
failed, but the proposed amendments may be seen in Proctor’s History 
of the Book of Common Prayer, appendix to Part 1. 1-5. 
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Thus far, then, with respect to the doctrinal use of the 
devotions of the Church of England. 

5. Next in order, though inferior in authority, the Homi- 
lies may be considered as one means of illustrating the teach- 
ing of our Church; the two Books of Homilies, composed and 
published at different times: the first Book in 1547, by 
Cranmer; the second in 1560, by Jewel. They were composed 
with a view to provide instruction for the people at that 
time ;! to remedy the scarcity of preachers, arising from the 
lamentable ignorance and paucity of the clergy when the 
Reformation began. I say inferior in authority to the 
formularies just mentioned, as may be shown by the fact 
that whilst subscription to the Articles and full consent to 
the Liturgy is indispensable to the clergy, the two Books of 
Homilies were never imposed by our Church upon her 
respective members as specific rules of faith. Yet they are 
of some authority, and of considerable value. They are 
recognised, as we may see in Art. Xxxv., in which Book 2 
is commended “as containing a godly and wholesome doc- 
trine, and necessary for these times”—z.e. the time when the 
Articles were framed; and of course in subscribing the 
Articles every clergyman admits the truth of this assertion. 
It is obvious also, that, even if they had no authority, they 
would be of great value, as illustrating the scope and mean- 
ing of many of the Articles, inasmuch as they were written 
or set forth by the very men who compiled or revised the 
Thirty-nine Articles—and, in fact, the doctrine which they 
teach is essentially sound and scriptural. 

«. Two other works require notice, as auxiliary to the 
understanding of the Articles, and not devoid of some 
authority, viz.: 1. Jewel’s Apology; 2. Nowell’s Catechism. 
The first is distinguished for sound doctrine, lucid arrange- 
ment, and elegant Latin; it has a semi-official character, as 
sanctioned in 1562. It was ordered, in English, by Episcopal 
authority to be chained in churches, together with the De- 
fence. The same respect was paid to Nowell’s Catechism? 
which I name only to make the account complete. 

The accessories, then, to the ascertaining the doctrine of 
the Church of England are the Creeds, the Catechism, the 
Book of Common Prayer, the Homilies, and the two books 
just named, 

4. We are now in a condition to speak very shortly of the 
method of study to be followed in this course. It is m 
intention, as it is my duty, to rely upon Scripture for all the 





1 See Article xxxy. 2 Edited by Jacobson, 1844. 
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proofs, the sense and application of Scripture being deter- 
mined partly by comparing Scripture, of course in the 
original versions, with itself, partly by ascertaining how the 
primitive interpreters applied it. In illustration of our 
tenets, I shall glance occasionally at the foreign symbolical 
books, the Decrees of Trent, etc. etc. I shall make use also 
of the other formularies of our Church, not only in illustra- 
tion, but in confirmation of the Articles, and to supply also 
what may have been, owing to the peculiar design, omitted, 
or stated incompletely. Above all, whatever we do, we 
must be careful, in the words of the Declaration prefixed 
to the Thirty-nine Articles, not “to draw any Article aside 
any way, but to submit to it in the plain and full meaning 
thereof; and not to put our own sense or comment to be the 
meaning of the Article, but to take it in the literal gram- 
matical sense.” The moral disposition required for this study 
is an humble, teachable, honest heart, together with a sincere 
desire for Christian truth as such, and for as much peace as 
is consistent with that truth. 

As to the formal method of study, I have only to say that 
after comparing the three editions, I shall first explain the 
meaning of the terms and the scope of each Article, adding, 
when necessary, an historical account of the occasion which 
gave rise to it. I shall then proceed to give the proof and 
the illustrations—all, however, succinctly—not all I could 
say, but what appears sufficient. 

The Articles are usually divided into four classes: (1.) 
from I. to V. inclusive, treating of the Divine Nature ; (2.) 
VI. VIL Vill, of the Rule of Faith; (3.) Ix. to XVII. in- 
clusive, of Christians as individuals, if and so far as they 
can be so considered; (4.) XIX. to XXXIX. inclusive, of 
Christians considered as a community, and of the subjects 
relating to the Church, its ministry, its worship, its sacra- 
ments, its ceremonies, its instruction, and its relations to 
the State. This division may not be strictly logical, but it 
is sufficiently accurate as a general classification. 
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Art. 1.-v.—Of the Divine Nature. 


And first, in reference to the order of treating these sub- 
jects, it may be asked, Why is it necessary to begin with an 
account of the principles of our Church with regard to the 
Divine Nature? We have already, as we have seen, a com- 
pendium of Christian faith in the three Creeds, a compendium 
entirely and solemnly accepted and recognised by the Church 
of England; and the Creeds, as a whole, contain even more 
full definitions of what we have to believe of the Divine 
Nature than these five Articles themselves; and these five 
Articles contain nothing new, as God forbid they should do. 
Why then should not our Reformers have contented them- 
selves with asserting their adhesion to the Creeds? The 
explanation must be sought in the circumstances of those 
times. It is not enough to say that many of the foreign 
Protestant Articles, commonly called their Symbolical Books, 
have done the same, 7.¢. have also prefaced the Reformed 
tenets with certain propositions respecting the Divine Nature. 
We have already seen that our Reformers did not blindly 
follow the Continental ones; it was for some good reason, 
such as was independent of their example. The reason must 
be sought in the fact, that it was the policy of the Church of 
Rome, at least of those who wrote in her defence, to calum- 
niate the Reformers, to blacken their characters, and to mis- 
represent their opinions. And they had some pretext for 
this course, furnished by the wicked excesses and blas- 
phemous doctrines into which some of the foreign Reformers, 
or rather ultra-Reformers, fell; particularly the Anabaptists 
of Munster, of whom more hereafter! No sooner had the 
intolerable tyranny of Rome been shaken off than many mis- 
guided men rushed into the opposite extreme of utter ration- 
alism in religion, and the most avowed and abominable 
licentiousness in morals. There had been already, particu- 
larly on the Continent, a great multiplication of sects, the 
offspring and the parents in turn of schism and heresy,the same 
sort of impious sects who in this country gained the ascen- 
dency during the great Rebellion, more resembling in their 
principles what were afterwards called Independents, Quakers, 
Fifth-Monarchy Men:—sects, there is good reagon for thinking, 
fomented by Romish agents for the purpose of throwing dis- 





1 See Sleidan’s History of the Reformation, B, x, p. 190, ete. 
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credit on the Reformation. Indeed, I believe it to be a fact 
that many Jesuits took the shape of the most impious sec- 
tarians, and they partially succeeded in disgracing the 
genuine Reformers. The real genuine Reformers, then, both 
here and abroad, found it necessary to disconnect themselves 
at the outset from the wicked heresies which were springing 
up around them in quarters beyond their control. And thus 
while they protested against them they disarmed the Papists 
of this weapon of calumny; for by showing on the very 
frontispiece of their Articles of Faith, or Symbolical Books, 
their orthodoxy in the main point of Christian religion, the 
Trinity in Unity, they put it out of every man’s power to 
accuse them justly of heresy. This account of the origin of 
the first five Articles I derive, inter alia, from the opening of 
Jewel’s Apology, the first twenty pages of which are devoted 
to an account of the reasons which led to that semi-official 
declaration of the principles of the Church of England, and 
he expressly names the calumnies of the Papists as his main 
reason, and then proceeds to lay down the faith respecting 
the Holy Trinity in terms equivalent to those used in the 
Articles. The first five Articles, then, are a protest against 
ultra-Reformers and heretics, in order to show that in pro- 
testing on the other side against Romish corruptions, nothing 
was further from their thoughts than to abandon or weaken 
the Catholic faith. And it is surely a great consolation to 
reflect that for five Articles at least we can walk at peace and 
in union with our Roman Catholic brethren, and indulge the 
hope that as far as we have respectively held to the essen- 
tials of Christianity we are virtually united in this world, 
and that any mistakes on either side will be hereafter par- 
doned for the sake of our common Saviour, in whom, accord- 
ing to the grace given us, we have respectively put our trust. 

One more remark. I said that many of the foreign Sym- 
bolical Books begin as ours do with the Divine Nature. 
There are some exceptions, that for instance of the Helvetic 
Confession, which begins with two Articles on the Rule of 
Faith, as lately explained, the first treating of the authority 
of the Canonical Scriptures, the second of the use of Fathers, 
Councils, and Traditions in the interpretation of Scripture, and 
their third is De Deo, Unitate evus, et Trinitate. They treat, 
therefore, at first sight in a more logical order,—first, of the 
Rule of Faith; second, of the Divine Nature. We reverse 
the order, and take first, the Divine Nature; second, the 
Rule of Faith. The ground for our order is this, the authen- 
ticity of the Bible is presupposed ; it is taken for granted 
that every one who studies or assents to these Articles 1s a 
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Christian, and no one is a Christian, in any proper sense, who 
denies the Scriptures to be the Word of God. But although 
in reference to these five Articles the authenticity of the 
Bible is presupposed, yet it is necessary somewhere to define 
what we mean by the Canonical Scriptures, in order, not so 
much to confute infidels, as to distinguish our scriptural rule 
of faith from that of the Romanists. In these first five 
Articles the Roman Catholics and ourselves are upon common 
ground. Our first difference with Rome is as to the extent 
of the Rule of Faith. 


ART TCE 1. 


ARTICULUS I. 


Be Hide in sacrosanctam Crinitatem. 


Unus est vivus ef verus Deus, acter- 
nus, tcorporeus, impartibilis, impas- 
sibilis, immensae potentiae, sapientiae, 
ac bonitatis, Creator et Conservator 
omnium, tum visibilium, tum invist- 
bilium. Et in unitate huius divinae 
naturae tres sunt Personae, eiusdem 
essentiae, potentiate, ac aeternitatis, 
Pater, Filius, et Spiritus Sanctus. 


ARTICLE Tf. 
Of Faith in the Holy Trinity. 


THERE is but one living and true 
God, everlasting, without body, parts, 
or passions; of wpinite power, wisdom, 
and goodness ; the Maker and Pre- 
server of all things both visible and 
invisible. And in the unity of this 
Godhead there be three Persons, of 
one substance, power, and eternity; the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 


N this Article there is exact uniformity in the several 
versions, both Latin and English ; so that we may pro- 
ceed at once to consider the meaning of the Article and its 


several terms. 


The first thing you will observe is that it is not said, 


“There is a God.” 


Our Reformers saw that there was no 


occasion to prove the existence of God; that was presupposed 
in the very term Articles of Religion. You cannot have any 
religion without a God. An atheist’s religion is a contra- 
diction in terms. “He that cometh to God, must believe 
that He is.”1 And as our Reformers clearly thought it 
superfluous to treat of the existence of God, it is superfluous 
for us to go about to prove it. This is said not to disparage 
what is sometimes called Natural Religion, but because this 
is an extraneous, and, if necessary, a preliminary inquiry. 
What this Article, then, calls upon us to consider is God 
as revealed. Any antecedent arguments, however useful 
elsewhere, are of no use here; the simple question is, What 
does Revelation, admitted to be Divine, tell us of the nature 
of that God who is admitted to exist ? If we were reasoning 
with atheists, of course the process would be different ; it 


1 Heb. xi. 6. $ 
2 
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would be utterly futile to reason with them upon the prin- 
ciples which may be without hesitation assumed amongst 
those who acknowledge themselves Christians, who have 
been baptized into the great Articles of the Christian Faith, 
and who are simply desirous of knowing the grounds of this 
Faith, so as to deepen their convictions, and I trust also to 
make them Christians in heart and hope indeed, and not 
only in name. To such inquiries the term Articles of 
Religion is an intelligible one; but what meaning can it 
convey to him who is an atheist, that is, who has no religion 
at all ? 

The true scope of Article I. may be ascertained by its title, 
“Of Faith in the Holy Trinity.” Now, the word “ Trinity” 
is not found in the Bible, but it is a convenient compendious 
expression, adopted by the Church, to signify a great com- 
plex truth found in the Bible, in order that by making use 
of this term in a known restricted sense we may express at 
once ideas which would require the collection of a great 
number of passages in Scripture to describe. The word 
“ Trinity” implies many complex mysteries; I mean mys- 
teries, of indefinite extent, so bound together as to be in- 
separable; and among these mysteries implied in the word 
“ Trinity,” when used alone, as in the title of this Article, 
that which is first implied is Unity,a term which, to the 
ignorant, sounds like something incompatible with the other, 
and yet, when examined by the light of Holy Scripture, 
it will be found to be absolutely essential to the true 
notion of the Trinity. Itis not that we say “Three” and 
“One” are the same thing, but that the three Persons, who 
are three in respect of their Persons, are one in respect of 
their Substance: three Persons not to be confounded—one 
Substance not to be divided. 

Let no one suppose that, in endeavouring to lay before 
you what the Church means to state as a mystery involved in 
these compendious terms, we make the slightest pretensions 
to understanding, still less to explaining, any particle of the 
mystery. The very terms we use in order to analyse our 
complex notions of the Trinity are themselves in their own 
nature unknown to us : “ Substance,” “Person.” We can 
approximate by analogy to the meaning of these terms, so as. 
. to distinguish them from each other; but the real nature of 
the ideas they represent is hidden from us, yet is not the less 
certain on that account, but more in conformity with what 
might be expected. Our reason, surely, as well as Revela- 
tion, teaches us that God’s nature, being infinite, cannot be 
fathomed by the finite; that the question put by Zophar the 
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Naamathite, in the Book of Job, comes home to us all, 
nay, even to the highest intelligence of the angels: “ Canst 
thou by searching find out God? Canst thou find out the 
Almighty to perfection? It is as high as heaven, what canst 
thou do? deeper than hell, what canst thou know?” The 
proper frame of mind, then, with which to approach these 
mysteries is to expect to find them; to use our reason so far 
as it may, by God’s own permission, enable us to embrace the 
truth which He has taught us, but not to abuse it by going 
one step beyond our data. The reason, in matters inscrut- 
able, has not to settle what can be, or how it can be, but to 
ascertain what is. Nothing is so irrational therefore as 
Rationalism, because it argues upon principles of which it 
knows nothing; and the highest exercise of reason is the 
submission of the reason to evidence, to believe the truth 
upon evidence, even when its hidden nature is unfathomable 
to man.” 

And now, turning once more from the title to the Article, 
we can better see its true scope; and we will now go shortly 
through its several terms. 

Its divisions may be sketched out as follows :— 








ARTICLE I. 
] | 
Part 1. Part 2. 
| 
eo ee ee SS 

lle 1\8 Diy 
Unity Attributes Works Trinity of Persons 
Shoe > of God. in One God. 


I. 1.a. We shall hereafter prove each several expression 
point by point. Follow me now through the first sentence, 
shortly pausing on each several term. The great stress of the 
first clause is laid upon the word “One,” which is strengthened 
by the word “but”—but One, only One. The words “ living 
and true” are used to meet the errors of Polytheism ; there 
may be many false objects of worship, gods that are called 
so, which are supposed to be living, but are not, and to be 
true, but are utterly false: the God whom we worship is 
distinguished from these shadows by being “ One” “ living 
and true.” Again, look to the next word—* everlasting :” 
those false gods had a beginning, the true God is “ ever- 
lasting,” “ aeternus,” without beginning and without end; 


oS es ec > 
1 Job xi. 7. 


2 On the other hand, Tertullian goes too far when he says (de Carne 
Christi, c. 5), “ Sepultus resurrexit : certum est, guia impossibile est.” 
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the false gods -were corporeal, the true God, as God, is a 
Spirit, “ without body ;” the false gods were susceptible of 
division into parts, indeed they were themselves parts of the 
divinity ; they were represented with bodily forms divisible 
into parts; “they had mouths and spoke not, eyes and yet 
they saw not; they had ears and heard not,”! etc., whereas 
the true God is “impartibilis,’ “without parts.” The false 
gods were represented as swayed by human passions, even 
the most abominable, not by way of analogy, but as a part 
of their nature; the true God is “ impassibilis,” “ without 
passions.” In the next clause (I. 1. 8) the word “ infinite” 
is to be repeated before each substantive,—‘ of infinite power, 
of infinite wisdom, of infinite goodness ;’ and so in I. 1. y 
God is “the Maker of all things, both visible and invisible,” 
and the “ Preserver of all things, visible and invisible.” 

The different parts of this first sentence we may now 
proceed to prove, repeating and expounding, when necessary, 
what I have first said. 

I. 1.a. In proving the “ Unity ” of God, I think it better to 
trust to the Bible alone. Many writers deserve credit for 
their efforts to prove it both a priori and from the visible 
order of things. I confess that a priori argument on the 
nature of a Being infinite as the Godhead serves only to 
impress us with a sense of our ignorance, and to fall very far 
short of being satisfactory or conclusive,—I mean the abstract 
argument that there can be but one First Cause, and but 
one Being of infinite perfection. For myself, I am fully per- 
suaded that these propositions are true; and they are useful 
in all cases as showing at least that probability is on the 
side of Revelation in this matter in removing antecedent 
objections, and disposing towards scriptural truth. But we 
know that when acted on as the main argument, they have 
failed of convincing unbelievers, and are not only capable of 
being, but have been often eluded. The other argument, 
that from experience, is much more valuable in general,—I 
mean the unity of design in the works of creation, considered 
as an evidence of unity in the Designer. But even this, 
though admitted at once by the believer, is yet capable of 
being resisted if urged by itself. I would rather take my 
main proofs from Holy Scripture, and regard the a priore 
proof, and that from experience, as under certain circum- 
stances good preparation for Holy Scripture, and auxiliaries 
to confirm its truth. We know the consequences which have 
resulted from the ignorance or the forgetfulness of Revelation. 





1 Ps, exv. 5, 6. 
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A few philosophers may have retained the Unity—the 
doctrine is found in Cicero, in the Eleusinian Mysteries, 
and elsewhere,—but the great body of mankind had for- 
gotten it altogether, and had lapsed into Polytheism, there- 
fore it is of the greatest importance always to revert to 
Revelation, to keep alive this great primary truth among 
mankind. 

“There is but one God;” this word “one” is not to be 
taken simply as expressing number—but it means “one” 
sui generis, in a manner peculiar to the Deity; to use the 
words of Maimonides, “ This God is one, not two, nor more 
than two; but one whose unity is not like that of the ones 
or individuals that are found in the world; nor one by way 
of species, containing several individuals under it; nor one 
as a body is, which may be divided into several parts or 
extremities ; but He is so one as that there is no one in the 
world so one as: He is.” * 

There is but one God. Scriptural proofs of this are found 
in Deut. vi. 4 (conf. Mark xii. 29); Deut. iv. 39; Isaiah 
xlv. 5, 21, or xlvi. 9, etc.; Malachi 11. 10; St. John xvi. 3; 
1 Cor. viii. 4, 5, 6; Eph. iv. 6. 

“There is but one living and true God.” That He is 
living and true is declared in Jer. x. 8, 9,10; 1 Thess. i. 9. 
That He is living, in 1 Tim, iii. 15, iv. 10, vi. 17; Acts 
xiv. 15. His truth, in Psalm xxxi. 5. 

I. 1. B. Aeternus, everlasting, without beginning or end. 

We now begin to speak of God’s attributes, that is, pro- 
perties attributed to Him or ascribed by us to Him. And 
here, to use the words of Bishop Beveridge, “ by properties 
we are not to understand several faculties, habits, or qualities 
as they are in us. For there is nothing in God but what is 
God; the mercy of God is the same with the God of mercy ; 
the power of God the same with the God of power; the love 
of God the same with the God of love ; and the truth of God 
the same with the God of truth. These properties of mercy, 
power, love, etc., as they are in us, they are accidents, 
and so really distinguished both from our souls and from 
one another; but as they are in God, they are His nature 
and essence, and so neither distinguished from one another 
nor from Him in whom they are said to be... . 
By the properties therefore of God we are to understand the 
several apprehensions that we have of Him, according to 
the several manifestations that He maketh of Himself to us. 
ation pant) dousnyr yo) Folin: Vor nie out 
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Which variety of discoveries of Himself He maketh to us 
according to the variety of the objects which we apprehend 
Him to act upon, and the variety of the circumstances that 
these objects may lie under. God in Himself is a most 
simple and pure act, and therefore, as I have showed, cannot 
have anything in Himself but Himself, but what is that pure 
and simple act itself. . . . And thus are the several properties 
that we attribute to God but the several apprehensions that 
we have in ourselves of Him, according to the several dis- 
coveries that He maketh of Himself to us; and, therefore, 
though, as they are conceived by us, they are many, yet, as 
they are in Him, they are all but one in the same simple and 
pure essence.” 

To take now these attributes in detail—God is everlast- 
ing. This may be proved from Exod. iii. 14: One who may 
always say, “I am,” who always was, always is, and always 
is to come (ae. speaking to human intellects): with Deut. 
xxiii. 27; Psalm xc. 2; 1 Tim. i. 17; Rev. 1. 8, “That 
was,” ze. without beginning; “that is,” 7.¢. without succes- 
sion; “that is to come,” ¢.e. without end. 

Thus much from Holy Scripture is sufficient to prove 
God’s eternity; to understand it no one is capable but 
God; least of all can man, who knows nothing of eternity 
but the slight portion of it which we call time, and who can 
form no notion even of that without succession, something 
past, something present, and something to come, whereas 
God always Js. 

Negative attributes. God is “ without body,” ¢ncorporeus. 
The clearest notions we can attain to respecting the Deity 
are gained by removing the notions of imperfection. Now, 
our idea of body is of something imperfect, destructible, 
liable to decay, and therefore we should, even by the light of 
nature, suppose that God is “ without body” (and the same 
thing will apply mutatis mutandis as to our natural concep- 
tions of “parts” and “ passions”), ae. that He is without 
material substance, but is a Spirit incorruptible, intangible, 
without locality, invisible, indivisible (these being the pro- 
perties of bodies, ¢.e. corruptibility, shape, locality, tangibility, 
visibleness, divisibility) ; and that, in His own Being, cannot 
be seen, felt, or heard by bodily senses, nor corrupted nor 
divided by any means whatever—in a word, “ incompre- 
hensible,” z.e. not confined to space. 

We should observe, however, that this abstract idea of 
God is quite distinct from any method by which God may be 
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pleased to reveal Himself. For instance, God made His 
“voice” to be heard in Zion and in Horeb to Moses and 
Elijah; yet we must not conceive of anything similar in 
nature to the human voice. The same applies to His appear- 
ance in the Bush, and to the Shechinah. 

I. 1. B. God is “«incorporeus.”” This is shown by Deut. 
iv. 12, and 15, 16, 17, 18; Isaiah xl. 18; 1 Kings vill. 27; 
St. John i. 18; St. John iv. 24 compared with St. Luke xxiv. 
39; Rom. i, 23. . 

I. 1. B. “Without parts, “impartibdilis.” 

This is implied in the last; for it is impossible to con- 
ceive a body without parts, or parts without a body of which 
they are parts. If there were ever so small a portion of 
matter in the Divine Being, it would be “ partibilis,’ for the 
smallest conceivable portion of matter is still infinitely 
divisible. The Scriptures, it is true, speak of God’s “coun- 
tenance,” His “hands,” “feet,” “eyes,” “ears:” but this is 
only so spoken in accommodation to the weakness of mortal 
conception,—mere analogies to help to realize, particularly to 
men in a rude state of cultivation, the notion of “a Person.” 
When God is said to “see,” to “open his eyes,”? it merely 
means that he regards things in a manner analogous to what 
a human being does when he sees; so when He hears 
prayers,” it simply means that the prayers come before Him, 
and produce, by His will, effects analogous to those which 
follow when an earthly sovereign listens formally to a 
petition. So again, Numbers vi. 25. 

This mode of speech is called by the schoolmen 
avOpwrord bea. 

The Scriptural proofs are the same as those for the attri- 
bute “without body.” 

I. 1. 8. “Without passions,” “ ¢mpassibilis.” 

The very name of “passions” carries with it the notion 
of imperfection ; and all imperfection we abstract from the 
perfect Being. The notion of passion often implies some 
change—for instance, when a man is angry, he changes from 
a state of calm; whereas God is unchangeable. 

This is proved from Numbers xxiii. 19; 1 Sam: xv. 29; 
James i. 17; Acts xiv. 14, compare James v.17. If they had 
not been “men of like passions,” then there would have been 
some excuse for worshipping them; whereas now it was 
vanity to worship one with human passions. ’ 

The ascription to God of love, wrath, grieving, repenting, 
Se ee ee 
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etc., in Holy Scripture, we must refer as before to dvOpwmo- 
madeva.} 

This is the proper place for stating that although our 
blessed Saviour was “corporeus,” “partibilis,” “passibilis” 
as “very man,” yet as “very God” he has all these attributes 
as fully as either of the other Persons in the blessed Trinity. 

This indeed is the mystery of mysteries, God in the flesh. 

We now come to what are often called the positive attri- 
butes. In the three foregoing terms we have considered 
what God is not. We now turn again to what He is. And 
this is shown both by our abstract notions of God, and by 
His works, as well as by His word. Yet, after all, this dis- 
tinction between positive and negative attributes is not 
altogether satisfactory, for even in these positive attributes 
we can but express our meaning by the use of a negative. 
It would not be sufficient to say that God is a Being of 
power, wisdom, and goodness ; but we are compelled to add, 
as in this Article, the negative adjective “infinite,’-—im- 
mensa. We can, of course, vary the expression, and say 
that God is all-powerful, all-wise, all-good—but even these 
expressions do not convey the full meaning so justly as the 
addition of the word “infinite,” as in this Article. For con- 
sider the import in a philosophical sense of this word “in- 
finite.” It is only an acknowledgment that we cannot 
assign a limit. When the mind enlarges numbers, for in- 
stance, and sees that it can still enlarge, and that there is 
no appearance of any conceivable limit at which it must 
stop, it infers infinity of numbers. The same applies to 
duration, power, etc. So that if a man ascribes infinity to 
anything, he does no more than express a simple negative 
fact in the operations of his own mind: he has searched for 
an end, and has not been able to find one; his mind has 
attempted to assign a limit to that thing, and has returned 
disappointed from the attempt.” 

I. 1. 8. “Of infinite power,” émmensa: St. Matthew xix. 
26, and St. Luke i. 37; Rev. xix. 6. “Of infinite wisdom :” 
Rom. xi. 33; 1 Tim.i.17; 1 St. John iii. 20. “Of infinite 
goodness :” Psalm evi. 1; St. Matthew xix. 17. 

I. 1. y. “God’s works” (creation, preservation, etc.) : Gen. 
i.1; Neh. ix. 6; Col. i. 16, Heb. i. 2, 3. These two last pas- 





1 The error aimed at in this clause is that of the Anthropomorphite, 
or Vadiani, as they are called by St. Augustine. (De Haeres. 50. 
‘¢Vadianos . . . alii vocant anthropomorphitas, quoniam Deum fingunt 
cogitatione carnali in similitudinem hominis corruptibilis.”—Ep. Epiph. 
Haer. 70.) 

2 See Hey’s Lectures, ii, 246. 3 See Beveridge, quoted above, p. 31. 
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sages prove more than we want at present,—even that Article 
in the Nicene Creed, “by whom all things were made:” not 
only the fact that God made them, but also which particular 
Person in the Trinity was the Agent immediate in creation. 
The word “ Preserver” has special reference to a superintend- 
ing Providence. 

Thus far, then, in this first sentence of Article 1., we have 
established, on the most unquestionable evidence—a, the 
Unity; 8, the Attributes; y, the Works, of God. 

But indispensable as this part of our faith is, if we went 
no further we should not be Christians, we should be on a 
level with Mahometans, with rationalizing Jews, with 
Unitarians, nay, with the ancient priests of the Eleusinian 
mysteries: for all these hold the Unity of the Godhead, 
and, generally speaking, have just conceptions enough re- 
specting His attributes and His works. The difference 
between these religionists and Christians is, that whereas 
they hold this truth alone, we hold it in connexion with 
other truths about the nature of God as certainly and 
indisputably revealed as this truth—doubtless not to be 
supported, as this truth is, by abstract reasoning, but as 
evidently revealed. Although, therefore, we hold this truth 
just as fully as other systems of religion, we hold it in 
a very different manner; nay, we are more solicitous to 
maintain and prove it, because we differ from those who 
hold it alone. We said that the word “Trinity” is a technical 
term, always implying the “Unity;’ and so the word 
“Unity” in a Christian mouth is not only consistent and 
reconcilable with “the Trinity,” but it implies and com- 
prises it. When he expresses his belief in “one God,” he 
always (ca vi termini) confesses thereby and therein three 
co-equal Persons in that Unity. He worships three Persons 
and one God—not one God under three different names, or 
three functions, or three relations, all of which are forms or 
germs of various heresies, but three distinct Persons in One 
undivided Godhead: distinct as Persons before all worlds, 
even without reference to the separate functions which They 
have been pleased as Persons to discharge in the work of 
our Redemption. This faith the Church has held from the 
beginning ; and she has held it in each generation, not only 
because it has been always handed down—in itself a strong 
presumption for its truth,—but on the self-same eround 
which we take, viz., the overwhelming evidence of Scripture. 
Of course, where Scripture is disbelieved, there is an end of 
the argument; but the genuineness of Scripture is, as I 
have repeatedly said, supposed to be already established. I 
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use the word “overwhelming” advisedly, for it is a degree 
of evidence as to a fact, which if a man were to resist in any 
subject-matter, he would hardly be considered of sane mind. 

Independently of innumerable proofs, direct or indirect, 
of the doctrine “that every Person by Himself is God and 
Lord,” there are no less than forty-two passages, as enume- 
rated by Dr. Samuel Clarke—we may borrow this from him, 
though he is a very unsafe authority with regard to some 
parts of this doctrine—forty-two passages, in which the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost are mentioned jointly. 
I do not mean that in all these forty-two passages the three 
Persons are mentioned together with equal clearness; but 
there are amongst them several passages so clear that the 
light reflected from them serves to interpret those passages 
which are less clear at first sight. So much, indeed, have 
the adversaries of this doctrine been pressed by Scripture, 
that both ancient and modern heretics have been driven to 
corrupt Scripture or to undermine its authority and inspira- 
tion. Their mistranslations of the New Testament are such 
as every schoolboy could correct: wherever it suits them, 
they actually expunge whole passages from the New Testa- 
ment, in spite of all mss. and all the sound rules of criticism ; 
and many of them in terms deny the inspiration of Scripture, | 
and treat it as a common book. 

I. 2. “In unity of this Godhead there be three Persons, 
of one substance, power, and eternity: the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost.” 

Here our business is not to enlarge upon this incom- 
prehensible mystery, but to use as far as we can the few 
brief formule which God for our safety has provided in the 
ancient Creeds of the Church. If the Scriptures were placed 
in our hands without any clue, it might be the business of 
our lives to make out the doctrine, involving as it does two 
separate propositions combined together; and we might, 
even with all our pains, fall unconsciously into error, from 
ignorance of the history of the errors which have in so many 
ages arisen and been confuted. The three Creeds are not 
only records of truth, but records of error. For instance, 
every several clause in the Athanasian Creed implies its 
correlative error, which has openly prevailed, or which lurked 
in some other error. Now, if we were left to ourselves— 
ordinary persons, I mean,—or if we were to act so unphilo- 
sophically as to reject the experience which has pointed out 
these dangers, the probability is that we should fall into 
those errors. Therefore, whenever we are in any doubt, it 
is safest and wisest to use the very words of the Creeds, or 
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at all events equivalent ones, not as proving the truth in 
question, but as expressing it—the proof being reserved to 
the Scriptures. It is certain that the doctrine of the Trinity 
in Unity solves all the apparent contradictions, or rather 
partially expressed truths, on the nature of God, which may 
be found scattered in different parts of the Scriptures; that 
this, and this only, combines in one expression all the 
various portions of truth which are dispersed through the 
whole volume. 

The method of proving the Trinity of Persons from 
Scripture may be looked upon as twofold: either, first, by 
adducing texts which mention the three Persons together 
in such a way that the glory must be considered as equal 
and the majesty co-eternal; or, secondly, by showing “each 
Person by Himself to be God and Lord,” “and yet not 
three Gods, or three Lords.” Each of these methods throws 
light upon the others, and accordingly must be examined 
by us separately and jointly in order to our proof. I shall 
begin with the first—IL. 2. a. 


ScRIPTURAL Proors OF I, 2. a. 


Indications in the Old Testament of a Trinity of Per- 
sons (NV.B. We are not now speaking of the Divinity of 
our Lord, of which the plainest proofs exist in the Old 
Testament, or rather confirmations of the doctrine when 
known from the New Testament): Genesis i. 26; Psalm 
xxxiii. 6—obscure and doubtful; Isaiah vi. 3, xlii. 1. 

Upon such passages, though it is right to notice them as 
confirming pro tanto our faith, we must not dwell, as they 
rather imply than reveal the doctrines. We proceed to 
the other texts, beginning with the three palmary ones, we. 
St. Matthew xxviii. 19; 2 Cor. xiii. 14; Rev. i. 4, 5. 

St. Matthew xxviii. 19: “ Baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

On the supposition that each of the three Persons herein 
named is not God the whole passage is utterly inconceivable. 
It is to my mind absolutely incredible that any writer pro- 
fessing to deliver truth could have committed the blasphemy 
of placing in connexion with the name of the Father, and in 
grammatical dependence upon the same words, the names of 
two beings who were not partakers of the same nature. Let 
us remember that God is a jealous God, one who has declared, 
“Tam the Lord, that is my name; and my glory will T not 
give to another.”! Yet in this passage, according to the 
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heretical hypothesis, the glory and name due to God only is 
given to another. Observe more particularly the form of the 
expression (cis 7d dvoua), evidently implying the Unity. To 
baptize into “the name” of the Father and of two other 
Beings, as if the three Beings had all only one name, is in- 
telligible and pious on the hypothesis that they are all three 
of one substance, power, eternity; but becomes utterly in- 
consistent and impious if the two Persons so joined are not 
strictly partakers of the Divine Nature. By “name” is 
meant either “by the authority,” or “that the baptized 
person is dedicated to the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 
Either of these senses, as it proves them all to be Persons, 
so it sets them in an equality in a thing which can only 
belong to the Divine Nature. Baptism is the receiving men 
from a state of wrath into a state of favour, and with the 
privileges of God’s sons, and a calling of them into certain 
relations towards God. These are things which can only be 
offered and assured to men in the name of God; and, there- 
fore, as we find the three Persons set in the same relation to 
this word “ Name,” and to all which it implies, without any 
note of inequality, we infer that the “ Name” equally belongs 
to them all; therefore each Person is God and Lord; yet it 
is but One Name, not three Lords or three Gods, but One 
God. 

Nor is it in reference only to its explicitness that this text 
is valuable, but on account of the holy rite with which it is 
incorporated. As the baptism of our Saviour was marked 
by the special presence of each Person,! so is the baptism of 
each Christian honoured by the invocation and presence of 
the same Three Persons, and we bear about with us during 
our whole Christian life a living evidence to the truth of the 
Trinity in Unity, and to our personal share in the truths and 
privileges therein implied. 

2 Cor. xiii. 14 (Gr. verse 13): “The grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the communion of 
the Holy Ghost, be with you all.” 

As in the preceding text the three Persons were placed 
in grammatical dependence without any mark of difference 
on the one substantive “Name,” so here they are placed in 
grammatical connexion with the words pera rdvrov ipdv. It 
is a form of benediction applicable to all Christians in the 
name of God (expressly named in the second place), and yet 
it is equally correct and pious to pray for all Christians that 
they may have “ the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ,” or that 
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they may have “the communion of the Holy Ghost,” as to 
pray for all Christians that they may have “the love of God.” 
On any other hypothesis than that of the Trinity in Unity 
the passage becomes either blasphemy or nonsense ; in the 
orthodox view of the words, as adopted from the first, the 
words convey to every individual who receives them an iex- 
haustible source of comfort, peace, and grace. There is but 
One God who can bless all Christian people; yet we find 
here three Persons prayed to by implication, to bless accord- 
ing to certain several relations which are attributed to them 
here—* Grace,” “ Love,” “Communion.” This proof, then, it 
would appear, is analogous to the last, placing in gramma- 
tical juxtaposition three Persons, and attributing to them a 
share in the benediction, which, on any other hypothesis but 
the orthodox one, could not be assigned to two of the three 
without impiety and blasphemy. 

Remember that these two texts, whichever of the two is 
proved first, throw light reciprocally on each other, 

From this text a certain amount of proof is derivable 
respecting the “ co-equality” of the Three Persons in the 
Godhead by remarking the order in which they are here 
named as compared with St. Matt. xxviii. 19, and also with 
Rev. i. 4, 5. The value of this fact may be estimated by 
considering what the infidel could have said if the First, 
Second, and Third Persons were always named in that order: * 
The order, therefore, in this point of view is providential. 

Rev. i. 4, 5: “Grace be unto you, and peace, from him 
which is, and which was, and which is to come; and from 
the seven Spirits which are before his throne; and from 
Jesus Christ, who is the faithful Witness, and the first- 
begotten of the dead, and the Prince of the kings of the earth.” 

The argument here is similar to that derived from the 
two preceding passages. First, take the relation between 
the Father and the Son, “grace and peace,” being prayed for 
on behalf of the “seven churches,” from both the Father 
and the Son (whose human nature, let us observe in passing, 
is also stated at the end of verse 5, together with an ascrip- 
tion of eternal glory due only to God). There is no sign of 
difference between the two Persons, and the second Person 
is in this stme chapter described as “ the first and the last” 
(ver. 17), in a context which can only belong to Him, as “ he 
that liveth, and was dead.” The chief point requiring atten- 
tion in this passage is the interposition of the words “the 
seven Spirits which are before the throne,” between the 
mention of the Father and of the Son. That this is a perl- 
phrasis for the Holy Spirit with His sevenfold gifts has been 
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the received opinion from the beginning, and some such 
periphrasis seems in the nature of the case indispensable, as 
on the hypothesis of its meaning seven angels we should 
have the result before alluded to, that seven creatures are 
associated with, and placed between, the names of the 
Persons, one of whom is confessedly God, and the other 
inferentially so, from the very words of this same chapter. 
The proof as to the correctness of the periphrasis may be 
entered into by those who have leisure. 

In the meantime, remark that all the three passages are 
cumulative and reciprocally illustrative of each other. 

Mark also the order in which the three Persons are named 
in the several passages. 

1 St. John v. 7: “There are three that bear record in 
heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost: and these 
three are one.” 

This place it would be wrong to quote by itself, or to quote 
it at all without express reference to the doubt which exists 
as to its genuineness. It is impossible now to enter into the 
controversial question about the verse; merely to give an 
idea of the literature concerning it, or a mere list of the 
works, very voluminous, for or against, would take up a con- 
siderable time. The late Bishop Burgess, it is said, wrote 
one hundred pamphlets in its defence. It is enough to say, 
that though many great scholars have disputed it, yet many 
as great have defended it. These differ according to the 
bias of their own minds. For myself, I shrink from stating 
my opinion without further inquiry as to whether the 
evidence preponderates for or against the genuineness. As 
to the mss., the preponderance seems to be against it—not 
one Greek Ms. can now be found with the passage, before the 
sixteenth century, nor any early printed edition, nor any 
version in MS., except some Latin MSs., nor any of the genuine 
Greek Fathers. As to Latin Fathers, it is a moot point. 
Vigilius Thapsensis (at the end of the fifth century) is said to 
be the first who distinctly quotes it. Some passages were 
formerly alleged as from Fathers from works now known to 
be spurious, even by Bishop Beveridge, even in the revised 
Oxford edition of his Commentary (posthumous) on the 
Thirty-nine Articles. 

Other passages are :—St. Matthew xii. 28; St. Luke i. 35; 
St. John xiv. 16, 26, xv. 26—all taken together; Acts ii. 33, 
vil. 55, x. 38; Rom. i. 1, 3, 4, v. 5, 6, vill. 9, 11, xv. 18, 19, 
30, xv. 15, 16; 1 Cor. vi. 11, xii. 3, 4, 5, 6; 2 Cor. i. 21, 22, 
ii, 35 Gab avi0e; Eph. L, 17,11. 185.2122) :iy, 4ibanG « 
2 Thess. ii. 13, 14; Titus iii. 4,5,6; Heb. ii, 3, 4, ix. 14; 
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1 St. Pet. i. 2, 3, iii 18, iv. 14; 1 St. John iv. 2, 3, 13, 14,v. 6 
(this is confessedly genuine) ; Jude 20, 21; Rev. i. 9, 10. 

We have now finished, therefore, I. 2. a—that part of 
our argument which I stated to consist of passages men- 
tioning all the three Persons together in such a manner as 
was inconsistent with their inequality as touching their 
Godhead. 

I. 2. B. We now come to the other part of the argument, 
as we stated it, ie. that by which it is proved that every 
Person by Himself is God and Lord. 

I. 2. B. a. Of the Father it is not denied. 

I. 2. 8. b. Of the Son it is proved in Article 11, His 
Divinity and Oneness with the Father. 

I. 2. B. c. Of the Holy Ghost it is proved in Article v., 
His Personality and Divinity. 

We might of course anticipate and prove these two last 
here as well as in Article m. and Article v., but it would 
be labour repeated. We must wait, therefore, till we have 
proved the truth of those two Articles respectively, and then 
come back to this first Article. In the meantime we have 
sufficient grounds for believing that the second part of 
Article 1. is scriptural and true; and now the first and 
second parts being combined, and mutually involving and 
modifying each other, the result is the doctrine of the 
Trinity in Unity, three unconfounded Persons in one undi- 
vided substance. 

“This is the Catholic Faith,” that is, the faith founded, 
as we have seen, on the Bible, and acknowledged to be therein 
contained, and, being scriptural, held by all Christians every- 
where and always. Now this famous rule of Vincentius 
Lirinensis (Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, etc. 
etc.), though undoubtedly sound and good in the main, 
requires some modification and limitation in practice; for 
there have been times, there have been places, there have been 
individuals, when, where, and by whom this vital doctrine has 
been lost sight of, or at least obscured ; yet it remains and ever 
will remain a scriptural truth. The fact is that such occa- 
sional exceptions are comparatively insignificant ; they are 
exceptions which only prove the rule. The exceptions are 
the discordant cries of heretics ; the rule is the all but 
unanimous consent of all Christendom from the earliest 
times, receiving and handing down in turn the belief of each 
generation of believers, a belief founded not only in true 
tradition and traditional practice (as is the case with infant 
baptism), but on a continual and successive recurrence to 
the same passages and the same tenor of Holy Writ. In 
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order therefore to appreciate the exact weight of this argu- 
ment from Catholic belief, after deducting the opinions of 
its adversaries, two things are necessary, which I can only 
indicate without attempting to follow out: First, the whole 
history of early heresy ; Second, the whole history of Catholic 
teaching—all heresy being more or less connected with this 
subject, and all Catholic teaching being interwoven with it. 
It is manifest however that either of these subjects would 
require a course of lectures, which should extend beyond the 
limits of the time usually spent in this College, and I there- 
fore only name it as a hint to those who may hereafter 
follow theology as a study. I shall hereafter just mention 
the main heresies according to their principal characteristics ; 
but as all these heresies, whether on the main question of 
the Holy Trinity, or on the Person of Christ, or on the 
Personality and operations of the Holy Ghost, are connected 
together, and mutually imply and generate each other, it 
will be better to postpone even this slight notice of them till 
after Article v. And as to the other point, the succession of 
Catholic teaching, I shall content myself here with a few 
passages from authorities prior to the Council of Nice, 325, 
since after that time there cannot be the smallest doubt of 
the Faith universally professed in every Creed, Liturgy, 
Canon, and individual writer in the Church. The Council 
of Nice was in fact the turning-point of the whole question ; 
the Council is in itself an evidence that heresies on this 
matter were beginning to increase, and the consequence was 
a more firm consolidation and more precise definition of the 
truth. St. Augustine himself tells us that the doctrine was 
not so perfectly discussed till the attacks of the Arians 
showed the necessity for doing so. Accordingly in anterior 
writers we find it rather taken for granted than controversi- 
ally argued, as in such passages as the following :— 

Clement of Rome, Epist. i. ad Cor. c. 46: “Have we 
not one God, and one Christ, and one Spirit of Grace ?” 

Ignatius, Epist. ad Magn. c. 13: “Be subject to the 
Bishop, as the Apostles were to Christ, and the Father, and 
the Spirit.” 

Justin Martyr, Apol. c. 13—“The Creator of all this 
universe, what prudent man will not confess? and our 
teacher in these things, having learned that he is the Son of 
the true God, and holding Him in the second place; and 
I will further show that we have reason in honouring the 
Prophetic Spirit in the third place.” 

Theophilus, ad Autol. ii. 15: “The three days before the 
stars are types of the Trinity” (ris Tpuddos, the first known 
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use of the word in this sense), “ of the Father, and His Word, 
and His Wisdom.” 

Athenagoras, Legat. pro Christ. c. 10: “ Who would not 
be confounded at hearing us termed Atheists, though we 
confess God the Father, and God the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, showing forth both their power in their unity, and 
their distinctness in their order ?” 

Tertullian, adv. Prax. ce. 11, 12: “ In these few words 
the distinction of the Trinity is manifestly set forth. For 
there is both the Spirit Himself who’ beareth witness, and 
the Father to whom he bears witness, and the Son of whom . 
He bears witness.” 

Cyprian, Ep. 73, sect. 6: “ By these words, ‘Go ye and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, he intimates the 
Trinity, by whose sacrament the Gentiles should be baptized.”* 

Besides these, the early Liturgies of the Church prove the 
universal prevalence of the same doctrine. The hymn “Ter- 
sanctus” has always been looked upon as an acknowledg- 
ment to the Trinity, and of course the Doxology or Gloria 
Patri, which is from time immemorial, does the same thing. 
A remarkable testimony to this is furnished by Justin 
Martyr: “The priest sends up praise and glory to the 
Father of the Universe through the name of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost,’* and a little after, “ And in all our offerings 
we bless the Maker of all things through His Son Jesus 
Christ, and through the Holy Spirit.” 

In imitation of these early Liturgies our own Book of 
Common Prayer? adopts the mystery in its fullest and most 
practical sense. Witness the three Creeds, the Te Deum, 
the Litany, the Veni Creator Spiritus, and the ordinary con- 
clusion of all our prayers, all implying, some expressly 
naming, this truth. See the Collects for Trinity-Sunday, 
Ascension-Day, Sunday after Ascension-Day, Whitsunday, 


ete. etc. 


1 For further passages see Kidd on the Articles, p. 34, ete. ; Tomline’s 
Elements, vol. ii. 91, ete. 

2 Just. Mart. Apol. 1. 

3 Concerning this Bishop Jer. Taylor has said that ‘the offices for 
Christmas, Annunciation, Good Friday, Easter, Ascension, etc., are sO 
ordered that if they be summed up they will be an excellent creed, and 
the very design of the day teaches an Article of Faith.” See Preface to 
Apology for the Liturgy, sects. 36, 37. 
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ARTICULUS II. 


Berbum Dei nerum hominem esse 
factum. 


Fiuius, gud est uerbum Patris, ab 
aecterno a Patre genitus uerus et acter- 
nus Deus, ac Patri consubstantialis, 
in utero Beatae uirginis ex illius sub- 
stantia naturam humanam assump- 
sit: ila ut duae naturae, diuina et 
humana, integre atque perfecte in 
unitate personae, fuerint insepara- 
biliter coniunctae: ex quibus est unus 
CHRISTUS, werus Deus et wuerus 
Llomo : qui uere passus est, crucifixus, 
mortuus, et sepultus, ut Patrem nobis 
reconciliarel, essetgue hostia non tan- 
tum pro culpa originis, uerum etiam 
pro omnibus actualibus hominum 
peccatis, 


ARTICLE II. 


Of the Géord or Son of God, which 


was made berp Han. 


THE Son, which is the Word of the 
Father, begotten from everlasting of 
the Father, the very and eternal God, 
and of one substance with the Father, 
took Man’s nature in the womb of the 
blessed Virgin, of her substance: so 
that two whole and perfect Natures, 
that ts to say, the Godhead and Man- 
hood, were joined together in one 
Person, never to be divided, whereof 
zs one Christ, very God, and very 
Man ; who truly suffered, was cruct- 
hed, dead and buried, to reconcile his 
Father to us, and to be a sacrifice, 
not only for original guilt, but also 
for all actual sins of men. 


HE doctrine of the Trinity in Unity thus far would be 

less unacceptable to the natural pride of man if it were 
confined to that which Article 1. considered by itself, if it 
could be so considered, teaches us. Abstractedly, men would 
acquiesce in the Trinity of Persons in the Unity of the God- 
head, but for the further truths respecting those Persons 
which Revelation teaches and the Church has ever believed. 
But for this the philosophers of this world would regard the 
Trinity worshipped throughout Christendom with the same 
indifference as they would the Trinity of the Hindus. That 
which is their chief stumbling-block is the doctrine expressly 
included in that of the Trinity, respecting, first, the Inearna- 
tion of our Lord, and, second, the Personality and ministerial 
operations of the Holy Ghost, and His real though spiritual 
indwelling in the hearts of faithful men, especially the 
former; and as it is their chief stumbling-block, so it is to 
us the most vital Article of our Faith, one without which 
Christianity is a mere name. In accepting, therefore, the 
truth of Article I. as scriptural and catholic, te. as irre- 
fragably true, we accepted beforehand whatever was upon 
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scriptural and catholic grounds to be included in it; the 
whole question turning upon proof of these further doctrines, 
and after proof given we go back to Article 1., and expressly 
embody those additional facts in the proposition of Article 1; 
so that when we say, “in the Unity of this Godhead there 
be three Persons,” we understand by these “three Persons,” 
“the Father, made of none, neither created nor begotten,” “the 
Son, of the Father alone, not made, nor created, but begotten,” 
who in His own Person unites the Godhead and the Man- 
hood, and “the Holy Ghost, of the Father and the Son, 
neither made, nor created, nor begotten, but proceeding,” 
who exercises diversities of operations in His Church. 
Mysteries these to be believed, because, and as far as, revealed, 
not to be curiously inquired into as to what is not revealed. 

If we compare Article u. as we have it with the edition 
of 1552 we find added the words “begotten from ever- 
lasting . . . with the F ather:” the earlier version being 
taken almost verbatim from Article m1. of the Confession 
of Augsburg. This is one proof that our Reformers had no 
objection to borrow what was good from the Lutherans, and 
yet that they were no slavish imitators, for they have mani- 
festly improved upon their pattern, as by using the phrase 
“Filius qui est Verbum Dei” in place of “ Verbum, hoc est 
Filius Dei;” by adding “ex illius substantia,” and by chang- 
ing “vere Deus et vere Homo” into “verus Deus et verus 
Homo.” : 

The Article divides itself into two sentences, first, to 
“very Man;” second, to the end. The first sentence treats 
of the Nature of Christ, the gecond of His Office in the 
Redemption of mankind, as is shown by the following 


scheme :— 





ARTICLE Il. 
ee EE ee 
| | 
De Christi Natura De Christi officio, ii. 2. 
ie Sauer 
Separatim Conjunctim 


Duae integrae et perfectae 
naturae sunt in Christo, ii. 1. y. 
i SS aE 
eee ete: I. 
Divina, ii. 1. a. Humana ii. 1. p. 
Se 
| ' ; 
Verbum abaeterno veruset Patri consub- assumptus in utero B.M.V. 
Patris  genitus aeternus Deus stantialis ex illius substantia | 
| 


est CHRISTUS. est CHRISTUS. 
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II. 1. a. (1.) The scriptural identity of the Son and the 
Word as a Person: ‘ The Son which is the Word of the Father.” 
The Word (6 Adyos) is not, as some heretics would have it, 
“audible speech,” or “inward reason,” or “the power and 
energy of God” (Priestley); but a Person, as understood by 
the Jews, and connected by them with their notions of the 
Messiah ; and, therefore, when St. John speaks of the Word 
it would be a priori probable that, as a Jew, he might mean 
the Messiah. But on examining the passages of Holy 
Scripture, where the term occurs, this is placed beyond all 
doubt. It is probably true that only one writer of the New 
Testament uses it, and that only in four distinct places, viz., 
St. John i. 1,1. 14; (1 St. John v. 7); Rev. xix. 13, and pro- 
bably 1 St. John i. 1. 

Now on examining these passages, the identity of the 
Word as a Person with the Son as a Person will clearly 
result. We have no question here, whether Plato or the 
Platonists held in any sense the notion of a Adyos; the use 
of the word might have been borrowed from the Platonists 
(though it is more probable that the Platonists borrowed it 
from the Jews), as any other word might be, and generally 
must be, of human origination; but it may be applied in a 
defined sense to something divine. All such inquiries are 
beside the question, mere etymological disquisitions as to 
the origin of a word, whereas our only business is the sense 
in which St. John employed it. Look then to St. John i. 1, 
compared with St. Johni. 14. First take St. John i. 1 by 
itself. Substitute the heretic’s explanation of Adyos, and 
what results but utter nonsense? “In the beginning” was 
“audible speech,” or “inward reason,” or the “energy of 
God.” This speech, reason, or energy, was with God, and 
was God. It (observe the masculine, otros) was in the 
beginning with God; all things were made by it, and with- 
out it was not anything made that was made: in it, ete. ete. 
Now only compare the passage so interpreted with Genesis i. 
—how simple and sublime is Moses, how confused and un- 
meaning is the opening of the Gospel! But further, now 
go on, and substitute in verse 14 the same paraphrase : 
“and the Word was made flesh, ze. the ‘audible speech, 
or ‘inward reason, or ‘the energy of God, was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us (éoxjvwoev), and we beheld the glory of 
the ‘audible speech, or ‘inward reason, or the ‘energy of 








1 Bishop Bull, Sermon x. vol. i. p. 243, considers 6 \éyos in Hebrews 
iv. 12, 18, to be the Word, referring to Philo. See also 1 St. Peter i. 
23; 2 St. Peter iii. 5, 6. 
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God; the glory as of the Only Begotten of the Father, full 
of grace and truth ”—observe that these last words do not 
belong grammatically to “the Only Begotten of the Father,” 
but to Adyos, whatever that means. How it may strike 
others I know not; but to me it appears that the mere state- 
ment of this interpretation, merely laying the words together 
with those pretended meanings of the term Aédyos, carries 
with it its own palpable refutation. So true it is that 
Rationalism is the most irrational of all things. Now let us 
take the orthodox interpretation, and substitute, with all 
Christian antiquity, the term, “Son of God” (as in the 
Article), or “the Son,” wherever the term Adyos occurs, or 
the pronoun which stands in its place. “ In the beginning 
was ‘the Son,” and ‘the Son’ was with God, and ‘the Son’ 
was God. This Person (oiros) was in the beginning with 
God, all things were made by Him (8 atrot) te. by ‘the 
Son,” etc. (through the next two verses.) Now compare this 
acain with Genesis i., and what a comprehensive and sublime 


o 
commentary on Moses does St. John afford ! Thus taken, it 


gives an interpretation consistent with itself, and according 
with the Scriptures, where oftentimes the selfsame things 
predicated here of “ the Word,” are predicated of “the Son of 
God.” Now pass on in like manner to verse 14, taking it 
separately at first. What results? “And ‘the Son’ was 
made flesh, and tabernacled among us, full of grace and 
truth, and we beheld the glory of ‘the Son,’ the glory as of 
the Only Begotten of the Father.” How harmoniously does 
all this accord together! in which, as in the other Evan- 
gelists, the Person is introduced at the opening of the 
Gospel who is to be the subject of the history, the Person 
of whom precisely the same things are recorded so often in 
the New Testament. And now join verse 1 and verse 14 
together. Verse 14 tells us of the incarnate God, God 
manifest in the flesh; the first verse tells us of the Only 
Begotten of the Father, begotten and existing and creating 
before all worlds; the same Person in both passages under 
the same appellation 6 Adyos. So that St. John in this 
chapter, in effect, proves the whole of the first sentence of 
Article 11, besides that for which I immediately alleged 
it, the proof, namely, of If. 1. «. (1.)—the “identity of 
‘the Son’ and ‘the WorRD.’” 

II. 1. a. (1.) 1 St. John v. 7—not pressed, for the reasons 
given in Article I. 

II. 1. a. (1.) Rev. xix. 13: “His name is called The 
Word of God.” The whole context, vv. 11, 12, proves 
that it is a Person—translate kaAcira: “ is.” Now the 
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word “Son” substituted for “the Word of God,” gives a 
sense and meaning to the passage consistent with other parts 
of Scripture, whereas the substitution of “inward reason,” 
“audible speech,” or “ energy of God,” makes utter nonsense. 
The “Word of God” is the same Person as the one just 
described as called “Faithful and True,” the very name 
before given in this same Book of Revelation to our Lord? 
(see also “his eyes were as a flame of fire,” Rev. i. 13, 14, 
applied there to vig dvOpdémrov, as here (verse 12) to the 
Person called 6 Adyos 705 Oeod). ? 

II. 1. a. (1.) 1 St. John i. 1. Make the same substitu- 
tion, and the same results will follow. 

Therefore IT. 1. a. (1.) is proved—* The Son is the Word 
of the Father.” 

II. 1. a. (2.) This Son or Word was begotten of the Father 
from everlasting. 

Now, of course, here as elsewhere, we make no pretensions 
to understanding or even defining the terms employed. We 
can have no definite notions on such subjects. But though 
we may not understand the meaning of the terms as signs of 
things, we may approximate to understanding them as signs 
of relations. Now “the Son” and “the Father” are correla- 
tive terms; that is, terms so related to each other, as mutu- 
ally to imply and to be implied; and the word “only be- 
gotten,” appears to be one which fitly expresses this mutual 
relation as bearing upon this high mystery. The use of the 
word povoyevijs expresses that this relation is something 
peculiar, swe generis. If, therefore, the Son existed from 
all eternity, this relation designated by the word “only 
begotten” also existed from all eternity. Begotten might be 
construed to apply also to our Lord’s birth in time, as well 
as to His generation from all eternity ; but it is properly to 
be understood of His eternal generation. The manner or 
mode of this it is of course impious as well as useless to 
inquire into. All that we need acknowledge as a fact is, 
that from all eternity the Son stood in the same relation to 
the Father. “Begotten,” therefore, or “only begotten,” is 
implied whenever “ Father” or “Son” is mentioned, 

The point is proved by St. John i. 14, 18, iii, 16-18; 
Hebrews 1. 1-6 (cp. Psalm ii. 7, which was always interpreted 
of the Messiah by the ancient Jews); 1 St. John iv. 9. 





1 Rey. i. 5, iii, 14. 
See also Heb. iv. 12, 13, and Bishop Bull’s Sermon x. p. 243; also 
2 St. Pet. iii, 5, 6. 
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In addition to this, we may say, whatever proves the pre- 
existence of the Son is a proof that He was begotten before 
all worlds. When, therefore, we bring texts to prove His 
pre-existence or His Divinity, which implies His eternal 
existence, we prove this proposition. The following proposi- 
tions, then, when proved, will confirm this proposition. 

II. 1. a. (3.) “ The Son is very and eternal God.” 

The real difficulty in this part of the Article is to compress 
the proofs into a sufficiently narrow compass. The multi- 
plicity and variety of the proofs is such that several lectures 
would not exhaust the subject; and no wonder that the 
abundance of the evidence should bear some proportion to 
the paramount importance of the doctrine. For a belief in 
this truth is the turning-point of our religion. He who does 
not believe that Jesus Christ as Lord is and ever has been 
“God of God,” “ Light of Light,” “Very God of very God’”— 
expressions at once intimating His eternal. proper existence 
and His relation to the Father—does not believe the atone- 
ment in the Christian sense; and it is historically true that 
those who have depreciated the Divinity correspondingly dis- 
regard the Atonement of our Lord. In other words, one who 
denies our Lord’s Divinity is no true Christian; for without 
the atonement Christianity is but an empty name. But we 
are rather anticipating the last sentence in the Article. I 
have mentioned the subject of atonement here, by way of 
accounting for the immense variety and multiplicity of the 
proofs of the Divinity. I must content myself with bringing 
forward only a few, but I would take this opportunity most 
earnestly to impress upon you the duty of observing for 
yourselves. One of the chief difficulties of the solitary 
student of Scripture is to know what to observe. One main 
object of these Lectures is to teach what to observe for your- 
selves. I trust that not one of you neglects to read a 
portion of Scripture every day; and if you do read, you may 
have daily opportunity of collecting for yourselves proofs of 
our Lord’s Divinity. It is always good to read Scripture 
with some definite object; and you can have no higher 
object than this as a special object of study, which would 
most profitably bear upon this portion of the Thirty-nine 
Articles. I would recommend, with the object in view just 
stated, the Gospel of St. John the Evangelist, called, as you 
may remember, in the Revelation, O¢oAdyos, ae. pre-emi- 
nently showing Ocds Adyos. 

Amongst countless passages to prove this point, I select 
a few. 

There are two classes of such passages: 1st, such wherein 
D 
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the name of God is given to our Lord; 2dly, Passages which 
apply to Him attributes or agencies proper to God Himself, 
or assert His equality. i 

Class 1.—St. John i. 1, xx. 28; Acts xx. 28; Rom. ix. 5; 
1 Tim. iii. 16 ;2 Heb. i. 8; Tit. ii. 13 ;? Isa. ix. 6. 

Class 2.—God’s attributes are predicated of Christ, vizZ., 
Eternal existence, Immortality or unchangeableness, Creative 
power, Power of preserving, Doing whatever the Father doth, 
Equality with God, Omnipresence, Omniscience, Right to be 
worshipped, Oneness with the Father, Having all that the 
Father hath. 

a. Eternal Existence —St. John i. 1, viii. 58 compared 
with Exod. iii. 14; St. John xvii. 5, 25; Col. i. 17; Heb. 
i411, 19, xiii. Sy Revwiiss-1%; xxinl 13: 

b. Immortality, Unchangeableness—Heb. i. 11, 12, xiii. 8. 

ce. Creative Power.—St. John i. 3, 10; Col. i. 16, with 
context before and after; Heb. i. 2, iii. 4. 

d. Power of Preserving.—Heb. i. 3; Col. i. 17. 

e. Doing whatsover the Father doeth—St. John v. 19, 
20 (comp. vers. 17, 18), x. 37, 38, xiv. 10; 1 Thess. ii. 11. 

f. Equality with God—Phil. ii. 6: “He did not deem 
the being equal to God a thing to be seized on, or exclusively 
prized ;” comp. St. John v. 18, Zech. xiii. 7. 

g. Omnipresence.—St. John iii, 13; St. Matt. xviii. 20, 
XXViil. 20. 

h. Omniscience.—St. John xvi. 30, ii. 24, 25, xxi. 17; 
Col. ii. 3; Rev. ii. 23; Acts i. 24, xapdioyvdcre ;* xv. 8. 

z. Right to be worshipped—St. Matthew xv. 22, 25, 28 ; 
St. John xx. 28; Acts vii. 59, 60, érixadovueros sc. Ocdv;° 





1 ropatvew rhv éxkrnolayv Tod Oceod, Av mepieroijoaro dua Tov ldiov aiparos. 
aiwaros here must apply to Christ crucified ; epieroujoaro must have 
Ocds implied as its subject, for there is no other person named for several 
verses ; therefore God has purchased God’s Church with His blood, i.e. 
Christ has done it; therefore Christ is God. It is noticeable that the 
expression éxkAnola ro0 Ocod occurs in the New Testament eleven times, 
éxkAnola 700 Kuplov never, though in this passage xvplov is found in the 
Alexandrian and other good mss. The Vatican and Sinaitic mss. have, how- 
ever, Qco#, and it seems the more probable reading on the whole. See 
Alford in loc. 

2 Beds épavepdOn év capxt. In this passage however the evidence now 
seems to be largely in favour of the reading és é¢avepwdOy. See Alford 
and Ellicott in loc. 

3 See also 2 St. Pet. i. 1, compared with 2 St. Pet. i. 11. 

4 The full value of this passage will be seen by bringing out the fact 
that Kupue there addresses our blessed Lord Himself, who é£e\ééaro His 
Apostles, and is now called on to show éva éy ééedééw, i.e. Matthias, to be 
a substitute apostle for Judas, See the use of the word in St. Luke vi, 
13; St. John vi. 70, xiii. 18, xv. 16-19; Acts i. 2. 

5 The word émixadetcOar is used at least twelve times in the New 
Testament in this sense of worshipping. 
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Rev. xix. 10, contrasted with Acts x. 25; St. John v. 23; 
Phil, ie 1011 Hebi i. 6. 

' i. Oneness with the Father.—St. John x. 30-33, xvu. 11, 
22. xav LOS 1A: 

1. Having all that the Father hath—St. John xvi. 14, 
15, xvu. 10, 

As I have said, many more proofs could be found under 
these heads or similar heads respectively, and when all were 
collected we should have the full proofs, of which we have 
now only a specimen. 

II. 1. a. (4.) We now come to that portion of the question 
respecting our Lord’s Divine Nature which concerns His 
consubstantiality with the Father. The Article asserts, and 
we have to give proof, that “the Word or Son is of one sub- 
stance with the Father.” From the whole course of our 
proof hitherto it has incontrovertibly resulted that the 
Person of the Son is distinct from the Person of the Father, 
the denial of which truth can lead only to confusion and 
blasphemy, like that of the Patripassians, who asserted that 
the Father suffered upon the Cross; the correlative truth is, 
that these three Persons are of one substance. This proposi- 
tion Bishop Bull, the soundest of theologians, has declared 
in the recapitulation of his great work (Def. Fid. Nicaen.) to 
be the hinge on which the whole question of our Lord's 
Divinity turns.2 It was included in the last sentence of 
Article 1.—as regards the Holy Ghost it will recur in Article 
v.—yet in a case of such extreme importance it is right to 
give it special consideration here. 

Reserving, then, the scriptural proof to the end, I shall 
begin by a short account of the belief which has ever been 
maintained in the Church. It may be stated without fear of 
refutation that there never was a time from the very begin- 
ning when the Church held any other doctrine. It is true 
that the first Canonical sanction was given it in the Council 
of Nice, when the words were inserted into the ancient 
Creed, as we now find them in the Nicene Creed, and the 
word épootc.s, in Latin writers homotisios, so far as we know, 
was framed for the occasion.2 But no mistake would be so 
great as to imagine that the doctrine was then first invented 
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1 An admirable exposition of the full compounded truth of Christ’s 
nature is to be found in Hooker, Eccl. Pol. v. liv. 4. 

2 Bull, vol. v. part ii. p. 299. ’ 

3 The word occurs however in a passage of Dionysius of Alexandria 
(c. Paul. Samos. p. 214) : suoovorov 7G Harp elpnuévor bd Tov Gyluv TaTépwr, 
which seems to show that even then it was no new word.—4J. R. K 
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or asserted. The fact is just the reverse: the doctrine was 
more strictly defined then, because it was then first seriously 
impugned. In all the records of the early Fathers which 
have come down to us, the doctrine is often expressly 
affirmed; nor is there one single author during those three 
centuries who did not hold the same. And as to those 
whose writings are lost, we have abundant evidence, in a 
passage of St. Athanasius, which his opponents would have 
contradicted if they could, and in which he challenges the 
Arians as follows: “Behold! I demonstrate to you that this 
opinion has been delivered from Father to Father. But ye, 
O ye Judaizers and disciples of Caiaphas, whom can ye name 
as the fathers of your assertions? I say you cannot name 
one author of character (rv ¢povipwv kal Sixaiwv). For all 
turn away from you except Satan, the author of this 
apostasy, who has also persuaded you to calumniate the 
Canonical Council of Nice because they have written od ra 
ipuérepa, but those things which the eye-witnesses and servants 
of the Word have handed down.”? If at any time you 
should be induced to study this question in its details, I 
refer you once more to Bishop Bull’s Defensio Fidei Nicaenae, 
a masterpiece of controversy. The result of all this is, that 
the term dpooveros in the Nicene Creed was only the concen- 
trated expression for previously existing tenets of faith. I 
must just mention, before quitting this part of the subject, 
that the Arian party endeavoured, though vainly, to intro- 
duce the word dpovotcros, “ of similar substance,” as a substi- 
tute for duoovorus—the result of which, if consistently 
followed up, would have been a denial of the Unity of the 
Godhead. 

Scriptural proofs of this point are found in St. John 
x, 30, xiv. 9, 10, 11, xvii. 11, 21, 22; Phil. ii. 6; Heb. i. 3. 

We have completed in detail the proof of Christ’s Divine 
Nature, as stated in Article m1. Before we proceed to the 
next head, I would say a few words respecting the state of 
the argument as it now stands. 

1. Observe that we have already acquired one more of 
those principles which we declared to enter into the conclu- 
sion of Article I. Our object then was to prove the Trinity 
in Unity, by proving every Person Himself to be God and 
Lord. It was assumed as granted with respect to the Father. 
It has now been proved of the Son, and it will be proved 
(Article v.) of the Holy Ghost—so that we are one step 


1 Athan. de Synodi Nic. decretis, vol. i. p. 253, quoted by Bull, v. 2, 
p. 801. 
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further advanced in that argument, which, you will remember, 
I specially reserved. 

2. But over and above this, we have ascertained one of 
the Natures which belong to the One Person of our Lord. 
It is now fixed by multifarious proofs that the Word or Son 
is and ever has been perfect God. And this truth respecting 
His Person remains unaltered, whatever else we may have 
to predicate of that same Person. The importance of this 
doctrine, as regards the Christian Faith, is mainly owing 
to its indissoluble connexion with the correlative doctrine 
which we have now to consider, namely, our Lord’s perfect 
Humanity; the result of this union being the one Christ, as 
He is, very God and very man; for upon Christ as He is 
every fact of our redemption turns. J am rather anticipat- 
ing the third main division respecting the Nature of Christ, 
whilst our attention is now demanded for the second. 

II. 1. 8. The Son, who has been thus charaeterized as 
God, “took man’s nature in the womb of the blessed Virgin, 
of her substance.” : 

“The Word” or “ Son” “ took man’s nature,’—was a real 
human being, in soul and in body, or (in the terms of the 
Athanasian Creed) “of a reasonable soul and human flesh 
subsisting.” The term “took” implies pre-existence and the 
concurrence of His own Divine Will (the term would be 
wholly inapplicable to mere man), as does also the expres- 
sion “came down from heaven.” 

Now, for the proof, the whole history of the life and 
ministry of our Lord, as contained in the Gospel, evinees (to 
use the words of Bishop Tomline) that “except His miracu- 
lous conception and His freedom from sin, He was in all 
things like unto man ; He was born and grew up like other 
infants, He was circumcised like other Israelites, He increased 
in wisdom as He did in stature} He was supported by the 
usual modes of nutrition, so that His enemies observed He 
came eating and drinking, and even after His resurrection 
He did eat before His disciples; He slept, He was subject to 
fatigue, hunger, and thirst ; He was in all things tempted 
like men, He wept (and this, it has been well observed, 
implied both body and affections) ; His soul was exceeding 
sorrowful, He suffered severe agony of mind, He prayed 
when in tribulation and suffering, and at length expired 
upon the cross; and even after His resurrection He con- 
vinced His doubting disciples that He had flesh and bones.” 
To give all the scriptural proofs of this would be to transcribe 
the Scriptures. 


1 St. Luke ii. 40, 52. 
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Select proofs are found in St. John i. 14; Hebrews ui. 14 
to end (iv. 15, v. 2); 1 Tim. ii. 5. 

“Took man’s nature in the womb of the blessed Virgin.” 

The particular point to be observed here is only that the 
Son began to be a human being before He was born, as other 
human beings begin to be. So it is said distinctly by the 
angel to the blessed Virgin, “Thou shalt conceive in thy 
womb.” ? 

The Virgin is mentioned in all the Creeds (though in the 
Athanasian Creed she is only entitled mother,—“ man of the 
substance of His mother.”) And she has ever been regarded 
in the Church with due honour as the blessed instrument 
miraculously employed for furnishing and nourishing a body 
which was essentially necessary for the work of Redemption 
—therefore “blessed among women ”—but still a creature, 
before and after her miraculous instrumentality like other 
ordinary women—a human. being employed to impart 
humanity to the Word, and in no sense having the slightest 
pretension to share in the Divine honour. I shall have 
occasion (Article xx1.) to speak at large on the idolatrous 
and corrupt principles and practices of the Church of Rome 
with respect to the blessed Virgin Mary and to other 
Saints, but I may just say that a practice more subversive 
of all true religion, more unscriptural and uncatholic, that is 
more inconsistent with the usages of the Church in its 
earliest and best ages, cannot be named. 

“ Of her substance.” The force of this expression lies in its 
contrast with the expression lately used with respect to our 
Lord’s Divine nature—* of one substance with the Father ” 
as God; of the substance of the Virgin Mary as Man, both 
indicating the perfect participation of the one Christ in each 
nature respectively. The phrase may not admit of direct 
scriptural proofs; but no such proof is required in this case 
any more than in that of any ordinary human being. The 
relation intended is implied in the correlative terms, “Son” 
and “mother.” The whole question is whether we believe 
Christ to have been born of the Virgin Mary ; for if born of 
her, then “of her substance.” 

Passages bearing on this point are, Isaiah vii. 14; Rom. 
ix. 5; Gal. iv. 4; Phil. i. 7; Hebrews ii. 14; 1 St. John 
iv. 3. 

It being established, then, that the Son, which is the 
Word of the Father—the Son, we must notice, being the sub- 
ject throughout the Article——‘“took man’s nature in the 
womb of the blessed Virgin, of her substance,” it remains 


1 St. Luke i. 31. 
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that we place this truth in connexion with the truth previ- 
ously established respecting His Divinity. Both are truths, 
and therefore both must be reconcilable together—of course 
not intellectually, but by faith ; and the way to treat them so 
as to avoid the danger of losing some portion of truth is so 
to predicate the one truth in Christ’s Person as not to exclude 
the other: not to predicate Divinity alone, nor humanity 
alone, but Divinity and humanity united; and further, not 
to confound the two natures, the Godhead and the manhood 
together, or to suppose them melted, as it were, into one; 
but to maintain that each nature is in itself whole and per- 
fect, though indissolubly united one with the other; and 
again, as Christ is one Person in the blessed Trinity, we 
must so enunciate the two natures as not to divide His 
Person,—we must not say He is a human Person in one 
sense, and a Divine Person in another, but that He is one 
Person, at once God and man; that from the time of His 
incarnation He became so, and that He will from thenceforth 
remain so for ever. In other words, the combined results of 
the separate proofs for each distinct nature predicated 
severally of the same Word, is that “two whole and per- 
fect natures, that is to say the Godhead and the manhood, 
were joined together in one Person, never to be divided, 
whereof is one Christ, very God and very man.” 

Il. 1. y. Here again, as elsewhere, we must take the 
terms employed as but' compendious expressions for very 
complex scriptural truths. So long as we use them, we are 
quite assured that we let no portion of the truth escape us ; 
if we forsake them, or explain any of them away, we fall 
partially into error. Experience has shown this in all ages 
of the Church; and as often as the experiment is repeated, 
so often error will, consciously or unconsciously, be enter- 
tained, And here, by way of illustrating my meaning, I am 
led to say a few words on the opposite classes of error, to 
which the man who deserts the scriptural teaching of the 
Church is exposed. I am rather anticipating my intention 
to give somewhere in the course of these Lectures a succinct 
account of the principal heresies of the early Church. I 
rather prefer in general waiting till you are prepared, by a 
knowledge of the truth in general, to appreciate the bearings 
of error. But in the present case it will conduce to clearness 
if I allude to the two opposite errors, the heresy of Nestorius 
and that of Eutyches. 

The Nestorian heresy appeared rather before 430—Nesto- 
rius was patriarch of Constantinople,—and was condemned 
at Ephesus a.D. 431. The substance of this heresy was to 
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divide the manhood of our Lord from the Godhead, so as, in 
fact, to make two Persons, or two Christs. Against this 
heresy, then, the Article has expressly “in one Person,” and 
again, “one Christ.” 

In order to avoid this heresy Eutyches, an abbot at 
Constantinople, fell into an opposite one. Seeing that 
Nestorius had corrupted the received doctrine of the two 
Natures into the heresy of two Persons, he denied one of the 
two Natures, that is, the human. He denied that Christ had 
really taken flesh of the Virgin’s substance; and said that 
Christ’s body descended from heaven, and only seemed to be 
born of the Virgin. This heresy was condemned in the 
fourth C&cumenical Council, Chalcedon, A.D. 451. And you 
will at once see the words of our Article which are intended 
to meet it. I may as well take this opportunity to remark 
that the voice of these two Councils has been adopted and 
re-echoed in every age and by all the orthodox writers of the 
Church. 

And now, turning to the scriptural proofs upon which, 
be it observed, the Church has founded her judgment, we 
find it said of the same one Person that He existed before 
Abraham, and yet that He was the seed of Abraham—com- 
pare St. John viii. 58, St. Matt. i. 1; again, of the same one 
Person, that He was the Lord of David, and yet his Son— 
St. Matt. xxii, 45, Acts ii. 34, Psalm cx. 1; again, that all 
things were made by Him, and yet that He was compassed 
with infirmity—St. John i. 3, or Col. i. 16, Hebrews v. 2; 
again, the Church is said to be the Church of God, and of 
the self-same Person it is said that He purchased it with His 
own blood—Acts xx. 28 ; again, of the same Person, that He 
knoweth all things—St. John xvi. 30; that all the world 
must stand at His judgment-seat—2 Cor. v. 10; and yet that 
He was ignorant when His judgment should take place—St. 
Mark xiii. 32. Lastly, it is one and the self-same Person 
who uses these words (Rev. i. 17, 18), “Fear not; I am the 
first and the last: I am He that liveth and was dead, and, 
behold, I am alive for evermore.” 

All these seeming contradictions—which, if we have 
indeed the true Word of God, cannot be real ones—it is 
impossible to reconcile except upon the orthodox statement 
that the Divine and human natures are joined together in 
one Person. And now remember that here, as elsewhere, I 
have given you only specimens of the proofs which Scripture 
can furnish. The whole history of our blessed Lord is only 
to be explained upon the same principle as I have indicated 
by a comparison of the above texts. 
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“Never to be divided,’ “ inseparabiliter coniunctae.” 
This is one of those negative expressions, the force of which 
has been explained in previous Lectures. The object here is 
not to be too curious in such mysteries, but to approach by 
negative terms as near as we can to positive truths. There 
is not the smallest hint in Scripture that these two distinct 
yet united natures will ever be disunited. So that as no 
separation is hinted at, and uninterrupted continuance of 
the union is implied to the utmost verge of the future to 
which prophecy would lead us, we can come to no other 
conclusion. The Scriptures enable us to know for certain. 
that the union continues in reference to distinct periods. 
1st, There cannot be the smallest doubt that it continued be- 
tween our Saviour’s resurrection and His ascension, as is 
shown by the story of St. Thomas,’ and by the other in- 
fallible truth 2 of the resurrection of our Lord’s still human 
though glorified body. 2d, There can be no doubt that He 
ascended with the same body, as we shall again have to 
show in Art. Iv.; but if with the same body, then with the 
game human nature united to the Divine. 3d, The angel 
who appeared to the eleven whilst they looked steadfastly 
toward heaven as He went up, said, “ This same Jesus which 
is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come in like 
manner as ye have seen Him go into heaven,” Acts 1. 11. 
Therefore when He returns to judgment He will have the 
same body, z.c. the same human but glorified nature ; a con- 
clusion which tallies with that declaration in Zech. xii. 10, 
“ And they shall look upon Me whom they pierced,” com- 
pared with Rev. i. 7, “ Behold, He cometh with clouds; and 
every eye shall see Him, and they also which pierced Him,” 
_two texts which imply our future recognition of the 
wounded but glorified body of our Lord. The same truth as 
to the inseparable union of the two natures may be inferred 
from the title given to our Lord in His glorified state, z.¢. the 
Lamb; a name which clearly alludes to that part of His per- 
son in which the sacrifice was completed as a continuing 
characteristic for ever. Rev. v. 13: “ Blessing, and honour, 
and glory, and power, be unto Him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and to the Lamb, for ever and ever.” From all these 
considerations we infer, then, “never to be divided”—and 
thus we have considered in detail the third main division 








1 St. John xx. 27. Observe, too, the general proofs offered a week be- 
fore to all the other apostles: St. Luke xxiv. 37-39; St. John xx. 20. 

2 ¢.g. Hating and drinking with them: St. John xxi. 5, 6, 12; St. Luke 
xxiv. 41-43; Acts x. 41. 

3 Acts i.; St. Luke xxiv. 50, 51, 
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of the first sentence, IT. 1. y,—that is, our Lord’s Person as 
it was and will be after assuming the manhood—and so we 
conclude with respect to Christ’s whole Person. 

We have dwelt on this subject at length, in consequence 
of its extreme importance. If there is any Christian truth 
which I would desire my hearers to hold fast, it is, next to and 
connected with the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity, the doc- 
trine of one Person, two Natures. These are the two points 
on which “before all things it is necessary to hold the 
Catholic faith ;” these two. doctrines, the Trinity and the 
Incarnation, being those which are most prominently brought 
forward in the Athanasian Creed. If there were time, I 
should impress upon you some practical deductions from this 
doctrine, which I shall only hint at: 1. The greatness of 
that ruin which could make such an union of natures neces- 
sary. 2. The infinite love of God towards fallen man. 3. 
The sacred duty of sanctifying that nature which the Word 
of God ennobled by taking it upon Himself; the ingrati- 
tude as well as the hazard of debasing the nature of which 
He is and ever will be a partaker, by sensuality, or by any 
other kind of sin done in the body. These considerations 
would serve to convince us of the tremendous import of those 
words, “that every man may receive the things done in his 
body, according to that he hath done, whether it be good or 
bad,”? as connected with that perfect manhood which Christ 
ennobled by taking of the manhood into God. 

II. 2. Having thus far said all that is necessary respect- 
ing the Person of Christ, we now come to His Office; and 
that office, in the first place, was the office of a Sufferer,— 
and by virtue of those sufferings a Redeemer,—which accord- 
ingly is the subject-matter of the last sentence of Article u. 

We shall divide this sentence into two parts,—-the first 
part relating to His office as a Sufferer, II. 2. a; and the 
second part, IT. 2. 8, to the connected and indeed inseparable 
office as our Redeemer : the first to the sufferings as a fact ; 
the second to the final cause or object of those sufferings, 
ae. the atonement or reconciliation of fallen man to the 
Father. 

Now, on reading the sentence, the first question which 
arises is, What is the antecedent to the relative “who”? 
There can be no doubt, though it may be well to state it 
explicitly, that it is the Person of whom we have said so 
much,—* One Christ, very God and very man.” Substitute 
this, then, as the subject in the sentence, for the pronoun, 
NR Sn 23 So tari abt Damme nina iomiewoheirr sine ee) oS 

1 1 Cor. vi. 15. 2 2 Cor. v. 10. 
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and it will run thus :—“One Christ, very God and very man, 
suffered.” The one person, thus, as aforesaid, uniting the 
two unconfounded natures, the Godhead and the Manhood, 
“suffered.” “The Word,” which was in the beginning, which 
was with God, and which was God, and which became flesh, 
did “suffer.” And so it is said, 1 Cor. ii, 8, “The princes of 
this world did crucify the Lord of glory;” and, Acts xx. 28, 
“ God purchased His Church with His own blood.” And here 
we shall see the great, value of what we have before laid so 
much stress upon,—the two unconfounded natures in the one 
Person. For while we say that the Person suffering was as 
to the one nature God, we must be careful to add that He did 
not suffer in His Divine nature, but in His human nature ; 
for the Divine nature is, as we have seen, “impassibilis.” You 
will remember the heresy of the Patripassians. The first 
point to be believed then is, that Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, Himself very God and very man, suffered in His human 
nature; and this is established on the principles formerly 
laid down. 

The next point to be observed of the reading is, that the 
main stress must be laid on the word “ truly,” which must 
be repeated before each verb; zc. the design of the Article 
is to teach us to consider the Passion, Crucifixion, Death, and 
Burial of our Lord as facts, not merely figurative of facts, 
not mere appearances, or only seeming occurrences, according 
to the early heresy of the Aoxyrtat, pavtacvacral, or the views of 
Simon Magus or Mahomet. Now, as a general proof of these 
facts, it is sufficient to show, as we have done, that Christ had 
a real natural human body and soul, of the substance of His 
mother. No one ever doubted of His sufferings who did not 
doubt the reality of His body. And if He had indeed a real 
human body and soul, then the causes which would affect 
other human beings must also have affected Him. What 
would cause us suffering must have caused Him suffering in 
like manner. ‘The scourging, the crown of thorns, the thirst, 
the sorrow of mind, must have excited in Him the same feel- 
ings of pain as in any one of ourselves. 

If, then, the human nature of Christ truly suffered, we 
shall but arrive at the knowledge of what His sufferings were 
by considering that human nature or perfect manhood in 
regard to its two constituent parts, the body and the soul ; 





1 It becomes more and more necessary to insist on this, because of the 
newly invented heresy of the Idealists, represented and justified by Mr. 
Wilson in Essays and Reviews. According to his view, it is perfectly 
immaterial whether we receive the fact as a fact, or merely conceive of it 
as an idea. 
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and this division, as applicable to our Lord, is strictly 
scriptural, in accordance with which it is said of Him in the 
Athanasian Creed, that He is “of a reasonable soul and 
human flesh subsisting.” 

And here we must explain what is meant by the word 
“suffering.” Bishop Pearson tells us that this word, now 
used as a general description of the Passion, was in the most 
ancient Creeds no way distinguished from His Crucifixion, for 
as we say “suffered and was crucified,” they only say “ cruci- 
fied under Pontius Pilate ;” nor again, with respect to the 
subsequent word “died,” was His crucifixion distinguished 
from His death; but when we read “ crucified, dead, and 
buried,” they only “crucified and buried.” Because the 
chief of His sufferings was on the Cross, and He gave up the 
ghost there, therefore His whole passion and His death were 
comprehended in His crucifixion. But again, being He 
suffered not only on the cross, being it was possible He 
might have been affixed to that cursed tree and yet not have 
died, therefore the Church thought fit to add the rest of 
His sufferings, as antecedent, His death as consequent to His 
crucifixion.? 

The assertion that He suffered, then, we now understand 
to include the attendant circumstances of His crucifixion as 
well as the act itself, and not only the bodily sufferings, but 
those of His soul also. In one sense, indeed, His whole life 
was a scene of suffering. He was a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief; but we mean His special sorrows at 
that time, His scourging, His crown of thorns, the tearing of 
His hands and His feet by the nails, the mere position of 
hanging on the cross: these the bodily pains—for all 
these facts it is superfluous to allege texts ; and for the soul, 
all the circumstances of His agony, as evidenced by the 
expressions used concerning it: “He began to be sorrowful,” 
saith St. Matthew, xxvi. 37; “to be sore amazed,” saith St. 
Mark, xiv. 33; and “to be very heavy,” as both the Evan- 
gelists ; and again, that sense of abandonment which drew 
forth, “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me 2” 
therefore an evidence of suffering of soul; and the cause of 
that suffering is sufficiently apparent in that “the Lord laid 
on Him the iniquity of us all,” ze. doubtless the sum of the 
transgressions of so many millions in whose stead He suffered, 
carrying their sins. 

“Was truly crucified,” “ crucifixus,’ “nailed to the cross.” 
Now it is surely superfluous to set about to prove this—it 





1 Pearson on the Creed, Article tv. sub in, 
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would be after all nothing but the recital of facts which are 
known to us all familiarly, nay, which were even known to 
the heathen historians; not only related in the Gospel history, 
but constantly referred to as fundamental acknowledged 
facts throughout the New Testament, typified and predicted 
in the Old Testament, and the characteristic peculiarity of 
the religion we profess both in the eyes of its friends and its 
enemies, alleged as a reproach by those who stumble at the 
cross of Christ, and admitted as the highest distinctive mark 
of Christianity + by those who “ glory in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” Gal. vi. I may just mention that the Cross, 
or the Crucifixion, are mentioned at least twenty-two times 
in those parts of the New Testament which are exclusive of 
the Gospels properly so called. 

It is superfluous again to do more than allude to the 
types,—to Isaac bearing the wood, to the fiery serpent, to the 
mode in which the Paschal lamb was roasted, according to 
Justin Martyr: kal rd Kedevobév rpdBarov éxetvo drtdv dhov 
yiver Oat, ToD TaVovs Tod Gtavpod Si’ ob mécxew epedAev 6 Xpic- 
Tos otpBodrov yy. Td yap dmTwpevov TpdBarov, oXnpaTLCSpevov 
Spolws TO oXApaTL TOD oTavpod drTarau. cis yap OpOtos (straight 
up) dBéAtcKos Suamepovaras (passed like a pin or tongue of a 
buckle) dd rv xatwrdro pepOv péxpt THs Kepadis, Kal els wd dev 
Kata 7d petddpevov (part between the shoulder-blades) ¢ poo- 
aptovra. Kat af xelpes Tob mpoPdrov,” or again equally superflu- 
ous to allude to the prophecies, such as “ They shall look upon 
Him whom they pierced ;” “ They pierced my hands and my 
feet ;” “I may tell (i.e. count) all my bones,” etc., in a word, 
the whole Twenty-second Psalm. These special predictions 
of the mode and circumstances of our Lord’s death, as well as 
the general terms in which the Prophet speaks of His suffer- 
ings, are, I am sure, familiar to you all, And thus much for 
the reality of our Lord’s crucifixion. 

Again, the one Christ was truly dead—His sufferings 
really terminated in death; not in syncope or apparent 
death, but in real dissolution. It was possible, doubtless, 
that a man might suffer the torture of crucifixion to a 
certain extent, and yet by great medical skill and care, and 
by length of time, be recovered—such skill and care and time 
being negatived by the facts of the case: taken only the single 
fact that the body was left to itself in the grave, and that 
there was no time for the cares and remedies to be applied, 
so that He should be able to be seen alive on the third day. 


1 As, for example, in the Baptismal Office, “ and do sign him with the 
sign of the Cross, in token that he shall not be ashamed.” 
2 Justin Mart. Dial. c. Tryph. p. 13 (ed. Ben.) 
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It was possible that our Lord might have listened to the in- 
sulting cry of His murderers to “save Himself,” and “ come 
down from the cross ;” He might have come down thence, and 
“in saving Himself,’ as Pearson says, “have never saved us.” 
But the facts are all against this. The death of the Messiah 
was typified and predicted—and it exactly came to pass. 
The New Testament constantly affirms it, beginning with 
that| expression, He “gave up the ghost,” down to the de- 
claration in the Apocalypse, “I am He that liveth and was 
dead.” 1 

“Was truly buried.” This again was in accordance with 
the ancient types and prophecies, as of Jonah in the whale’s 
belly, and in Psalm xvi. 9, 10, “ My flesh shall rest in hope, for 
thou wilt not leave my soul in hell, neither wilt thou suffer 
thy Holy One to see corruption ”—a clear allusion to the 
rest of the body in the grave when the soul is in Hades, 
and yet not there long enough to see corruption. Again, 
Isaiah liii., “ He made His grave with the wicked, and with 
the rich in His death.” 

As to the history, illustration, or otherwise, of these 
prophecies, nothing can be more definite and precise. The 
circumstances are, of course, familiar to you all. Joseph of 
Arimathea, Nicodemus (St. John xix. 28), the embalming, the 
stone, the sealing, the watch—all devices of His enemies in 
order to prove Him dead. The burial of Christ, then, is most 
circumstantially related; and, moreover, like the sufferings, 
crucifixion, and death, made, as acknowledged fact, the 
groundwork of spiritual advice and persuasion by later 
writers in New Testament; see, for instance, Rom. vi. 4 
and 1 Cor. xi. 26. 

I will mention one remarkable circumstance. The law 
of the Romans was to leave the bodies of crucified persons 
to be devoured by the fowls of the air. If this law had been 
acted upon, our Lord would not have been buried. How, then, 
was this guarded against by God’s Providence? By a special 
law of Moses, fifteen hundred years before: “If a man have 
committed a sin worthy of death, and he be to be put to 
death, and thou hang him upon a tree: his body shall not re- 
main all night upon the tree, but thou shalt in any wise 
bury him that day,’? and thus the general law of Rome was 
superseded by the special provision of Moses; and Pilate, 
who had so long hesitated before he consented to His death, 





1 The reality of His death is graphically set forth by Bishop Pearson 
on the Creed, Art. vi. pp. 375, 6 (ed. 1857). 
2 Deut. xxi. 22, 23. 
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had no scruple in disregarding the Roman custom at the re- 
quest of the people, who in his own judgment had unjustly 
crucified him. And thus we have considered the whole 
sentence, II. 2. a,—“ who truly suffered, was crucified, dead, 
and buried ;” and we now come to II. 2. 8, rather anticipat- 
ing Article x1., on Justification, when the final cause of all 
this, the taking of humanity and the suffering in it, is 
assigned : to reconcile, ut reconciliaret, the Father; or, as the 
Nicene Creed expresses it, “who for us men, and for our 
salvation, came down from heaven, and was crucified also for 
us under Pontius Pilate.” 

“ Ut Patrem nobis reconciliaret.” The first thing which 
strikes us in this sentence is, that there is a slight variation 
between the language used here and that used in Holy Scrip- 
ture. Here it is “to reconcile the Father to us ;” in certain 
passages in the Bible the expression is, “ reconcile us to the 
Father.” The Socinians, who deny the atonement or recon- 
ciliation by Christ’s blood—that is, who deny that God's 
wrath is removed by our Saviour’s death—who deny that 
there was any necessity for a propitiatory sacrifice, or that 
God had need to be reconciled to us,—“ Man,” say they, “ was 
at enmity with God, not God with man; He had no wrath 
towards man,’—have attempted to show that the only mean- 
ing of such passages is, not that God was made propitious to 
us, but that we were brought back to love God. But, 1st, 
their gratuitous assumption that there is no such thing as 
God’s wrath towards men is negatived by such passages as 
the following, in which “God’s wrath,” present and future, 
is expressly denounced against sinful men—I pass over the 
innumerable instances in the Old Testament :—St. John iii. 
36; Rom. i. 18, v. 9; Eph. ii. 3, v. 6; 1 Thess. i. 10; Heb. 
x. 26, 27; Rev. vi. 16, 17; and in the Revelation the wrath 
of God is expressly named six times; therefore there is 
wrath to be removed. 2dly, Look to the types. The Jewish 
sacrifices were expressly appointed in order to deliver from 
God’s wrath so revealed, Lev. iv. and v.; and there are re- 
peated instances where God's wrath was so removed, Numb. 
xvi. 46, 50; so that the whole analogy of the Law leads to 
the moral certainty that there should in the Gospel be some 
general mode of removing God’s wrath. 





1 See Rom. vy. 10; Eph. ii. 16; Col. i, 20; 2 Cor. v. 18, 19: ra oe 
advra ex To0 Qe00 Tod Karadddkavros Nuds éavT@ dua "Inood Xpiorod, kal dbyros 
july rh Svaxoviay rhs Karaddayijs. ‘Qs drt Oeds Fv ev Xpior@ kbopov karahdacowy 
éavT@, Wh Aoyefdmevos avrots Th TAPAT TOMATO avtav, Kal Oéwevos év 
july tov Nyov Tis Karadhayijs, where the words in spaced type fix the 
meaning of carad\ay7. 
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And indeed it is clearly shown by Bishop Pearson! that 
there is no such difference as that pretended in the two 
forms of expression, and that the texts we quoted for recon- 
ciliation do prove this great Christian truth of the atone- 
ment,—that is, God being propitiated to us by the blood of 
His Son. Let us now examine the passages where iddoxopar” 
(St. Luke xviii. 13; Heb. ii. 17), tAacpds® (1 John ii. 2, iv. 
10), tAcews* (St. Matt. xvi. 22; Heb. viii. 12), idacrjprov® 
(Rom. iii. 23; Heb. ix. 5) occur. The general result is the 
doctrine of “ God’s forgiveness of man’s sin for Christ’s sake.” 
See also Matt. xxvi. 28; Eph. i. 7. 

“ Essetque hostia” is only a further explanation of the 
preceding phrase, distinctly stating Him to be a victim per- 
sonally sacrificed like other victims. ‘tdacpds means hostia. 
Types are found in the Paschal lamb (St. John i. 29-36; 
Acts viii. 32; 1 St. Pet. i 19; Rev. v. 6, 12, vii. 14, xii. 11, 
xill. 8) and in Isaac. Prophecy, in Isa. liii., compared with 
Acts viii. 32; St. John i. 29; 1 Cor. v. 7; 1 St. Pet. i. 19. 

“Not only for original sin” may more conveniently be 
treated under Article Ix. 

“But also for all actual sins of men” ; all sin, original and 
actual, 1 St. John ii. 2, i. 7; all iniquity, Titus ii. 14; 
“alienated and enemies in your mind by wicked works ; 
yet now reconciled:” Col. i. 20, 21, 22. This last quota- 
tion is a compendious statement of the whole truth. 








1 On the Creed, Art. x. pp. 639-640. 

2 ‘Trdoxouct, itdouas, in Homer are always used of propitiating the gods: 
e.g. ‘Exdepyov ihdoxecOar, ravpos, wodrp, by bulls, by song, I. i. 472, ii. 
550. In the Septuagint, the passive is used in the sense of “to forgive,” 
Exod. xxxil. 13; Dan. ix. 19; Ps. xxiv. 11, lxiv. 3, xxvii. 38. 

3 ‘Thaopos may be translated “sacrifice,” “ sin-offering.” It is found 
in Ezek. xliv. 27: mpocoicovow idacpév. 

* thews sub. yévov, as an adjectival form for fAaos is common in the 
Septuagint. 

® ikaornpiov, the mercy-seat : operculum. 
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PARPICUIUS Ii, ARTICLE III. 
Be descensu Christi ad in- Of the going down of Christ ints 
feros. Hell. 


QUEMADMODUM Christus pro nobis AS Christ died for us, and was 
mortuus est, et sepultus, ita est etiam buried, so also it zs to be believed, that 
credendus ad inferos descendisse, He went down into Fell. 


N the Confession of Augsburgh this Article is incorporated 
into the Article De filio Dei. 

In the edition of 1552 there was an additional clause both 
in Latin and English: “Nam corpus usque ad resurrectionem 
in sepulchro iacuit, spiritus ab illo emissus, cum spiritibus 
qui in carcere sive in inferno detinebantur fuit, illisque pre- 
dicavit : quemadmodum testatur Petri locus.” 

The descent into hell was not anciently or universally in 
the Creed. I do not say it was not believed; but it was not 
in the Creed. Pearson says that it is first found in the Creed 
of Aquileia, A.D. 400,1 But this statement must be modified. 
Writers since Pearson have shown that it was received— 
according to Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. i. 13, in 315—into the Creed 
of the Syrian Church of Edessa, said to have been handed 
down from Thaddeus, one of the seventy disciples, who it is 
stated rehearsed the clause in its place in the Creed to 
Abgarus, king of Edessa; therefore it formed a part of the 
elementary teaching of very early times. Epiphanius also, 
368, names this Article. We must therefore modify Pear- 
gon’s statement, and say that the first Western Church which 
formally received it was that of Aquileia. It had been mean- 
time alluded to by writers in their private capacities as 
an acknowledged tenet: eg. St. Ignatius, A.D. 67, ad Trall. 
Kal katibev eis" AiSov povos, avinnOe Sé Kata mrHOovs ; St. 
Irenzeus, 184; Tertull., 198; Clem. Alex., 204; Cyprian, 250; 
Athan., 325; Hil. Pictav., 354; Macarius, 373; Ambrose, 





1 See Heurtley’s Harmonia Symbolica, pp. 26, 136. 
E 
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374, “in Abysso ;”1 St. Basil, 370; St. Jerome 378; August., 
396." 

The proof of this Article we shall come to presently. Its 
meaning is not so easily agreed upon. I might, of course, 
enter on all the various opinions which have been held on 
the subject, but this would be unnecessary for most of my 
hearers, and I shall content myself with what appears to me 
the right view, upheld by Bishop Pearson, merely glancing at 
errors. 

First, then, the object of the Article is to illustrate, as the 
Fathers did, the perfect humanity of Christ, to assert of Him 
what is true of every human being, that the soul of Christ, 
being one constituent part of His nature, was separated from 
His body, as is the case of all who die, and conveyed itself, 
descended—the word marking self-originated motion,—into 
some place which, in the absence of a more definite word, the 
Church has designated by the scriptural word, the word used 
in the Bible, Acts ii., in speaking of this very doctrine, the 
word Hell. 

The meaning of the word Hell, attached to it by our 
Church—not the popular sense,—may be ascertained by the 
meaning of the term in the Latin edition of the Articles, “ de- 
scendit ad Inferos.” This—the inhabitants of hell,”—corre- 
sponds to the word “Inferna,’ the place, used in the 
Aquileian Creed, and continued in the Latin Creeds. In 
Greek it is either «is “Avot, after Acts ii. 27, or eis ra 
katérara, to the lower regions,—strictly speaking, perhaps, the 
word “inferi” may be equivalent to évepou, and this by some is 
thus analysed, év épqg, v.e. y9.2 This would bring us to the 
notion, so generally entertained amongst mankind, that “ the 
receptacle of departed spirits” is “ below the earth.” With 
the truth or falsehood of that supposed subterranean locality 
we have no concern, The object in adopting such words in 
Holy Scripture or in theology, is not the giving authority to 
any philosophical or popular theory, but in order that the 
thing intended may be popularly understood. 

Now what would be understood by “ad inferos,” or «és 
“Awdot ? Nothing else but the inhabitants of the “ Inferna,” 
that receptacle for disembodied spirits, whatever or wherever 
it may be, which the circumstances of the case seem to every 





1 Ambros. de Incarn., c. 5. 

2 These authorities are alleged by Beveridge ad loc., but the passage 
which he quotes as from St. Athanasius (de duabus Christi naturis, vol. ii. 
567) is not from his genuine works. 

3 Others derive it from évep, a supposed word, formed like srép. 
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one who has ever seen a dead body, and who believes in a future 
existence, or, a fortiort, the resurrection of the body, to pre- 
suppose. The corpse is not the man, although, as destined 
to be again united to the soul, entitled to all respect; the 
soul is not there, but it is gone somewhere,—in the terms of 
Latin mythology, “tenues in auras,” in those of Greek, dS 
mpotayev, in Christian phraseology, “the spirit shall return to 
Him that gave it,’1—to abide God’s pleasure till it shall 
please Him to re-unite the two constituent parts of the 
human being at the resurrection; and that somewhere the 
Latins term “ inferna,” the Greeks, borrowing a heathen 
expression, «is “Avov, which we must remember that the 
classical writers contradistinguish from ‘Tartarus; the 
Hebrews Sixw (Sept. ¢6ys); English, from our Saxon ancestors, 
“Hell.” One Anglo-Saxon creed has, “ He nither (nieder) 
astah to Hel-warum,” 2c. to the inhabitants of Hell.” 

With respect to the English Hell, the original meaning 
of the word Holle (Germ.) is “any hollow dark place ;” so that 
it signifies the place of souls, without any reference to their 
future destiny of reward or punishment. The sense of a 
place of punishment, though it has now superseded the other, 
was the last sense affixed to it. Bishop Beveridge is greatly 
mistaken in his opinion that at the time of the compilation 
of our Articles the word “Hell” meant only the place of 
punishment. The word in its primary sense had been 
handed down in the ancient English creeds. 

The meaning of our Church, then, is that the “ Descent 
into Hell,” into this receptacle of disembodied spirits, is pre- 
dicable of Christ, as something analogous to it is of every 
human being. Descent signifies voluntary self-originated 
motion or actual self-translation, not of his body “which was 
in the grave, and incapable so long of voluntary motion, but 
of the soul, that part of humanity which continues in some 
sort active after death.”* Our Church wisely avoids enter- 
ing into particulars, and does not even say anything of the 
soul; yet as the descent is distinguished from the burial, and 
as the burial happened to the body, so the descent happened 
to the soul ; the descent was an event which occurred between 
the burial and the resurrection. 

I speak of our own Church, and of those Creeds which 
assert both the burial and the descent. _ The Aquileian Creed 





1 Kecles. xii. 7. 2 See Heurtley, Harm. Symbol, p. 102. 
3 These words are taken from Bishop Horsley, who adds, “The dead 
body could no more move itself into hell, than the living soul could he 


laid in the grave.” 
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says, “ crucifixus sub Pontio Pilato, descendit ad inferna ;” 
and so our Athanasian Creed, “ who suffered for our salvation, 
descended into Hell ”—both omitting “burial.” The Nicene 
Creed, per contra, omits the “ descent.” 

The point to be proved, then, is embodied in a single pro- 
position, “The soul of Christ went into the ordinary recep- 
tacle of departed human souls.” 

And first, there is an intimation of this truth in these 
words addressed upon the cross to the penitent thief, “ Verily 
I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” * 
Paradise was certainly some place where our Lord was to be 
on the very day on which He suffered, and where the com- 
panion of His sufferings was to be with Him. It was not 
heaven, for our Lord did not ascend into heaven till after His 
resurrection, as appears from His own words to Mary 
Magdalene. He was not, therefore, in heaven on the day of 
the crucifixion, nor, of consequence, was the penitent. It 
was no place of torment, for paradise is a term never so 
employed. It was, therefore, a place of repose, where the 
souls of the righteous abide in joyful hope of the resurrection; 
and remember that there is nothing inconsistent with the 
word “ Paradise” in the first and proper meaning of the word 
“Hell.” St. Augustine expressly states this in Epist. ad Dar- 
danum: “To-day shalt thou be with me in that part of the 
place of spirits which is appropriated to the blessed but not 
yet consummated souls of the just.” 

But the principal text, and that on which every one relies, 
is Acts ii. 25-31, read together with Psalm xvi. 8-10. These 
words of David, then, were not spoken of himself, but of 
Christ, that “His soul was not left in Hell at His resurrec- 
tion.” The truth of the Article, then, is infallibly proved by 
this text. The proposition is, “The soul of Christ was in 
Hell between His death and His resurrection.” If the soul 
of Christ was not left there at His resurrection, then it was 
in Hell before His resurrection. To say that it was not left 
there is equivalent to saying that it might have been left 
there; and from that we infer that it was there. Hy.: If 
we were to say that such a man—Peter, for instance—was not 
left in prison, we infer that there was a time when he was in 

rison. But the soul of Christ was not there before His 
death, or after His resurrection ; for that was never imagined 
by any one; therefore it descended into Hell after His death 
and before His resurrection—between the two—for whilst 
His body saw no corruption, though laid in the place of cor- 





1 St. Luke xxiii. 44, 
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ruption, so His soul was in Hell, though not left there, 
but re-united to His body when He arose. This proof is so 
logical and plain that, as St. Augustine says, none but an 
infidel can deny it. 

Besides this, which is quite sufficient, two other passages 
are sometimes alleged in proof of this Article. 

Eph. iv. 8: Here the Apostle applies a passage in Ps. 
Ixviil. as prophetic of the various gifts which Christ after 
His ascension conferred on the Church. There are different 
opinions as to the relevancy of the text, some, as Bishop 
Pearson, con ; others, as Horsley, pro ;—the whole controversy 
turning upon the words “lower parts of the earth,’ which 
Pearson says means “the earth itself as distinguished from 
heaven;” Horsley, “hell,’—in the sense defined—relying on 
the term 74 xarérepa, which is, as you will remember, nearly 
the same as the equivalent introduced into the Greek creeds 
for the word “ Hell.” 

There remains one text of extreme difficulty, which is 
chiefly remarkable to us as it respects the first edition of the 
Articles—the 42—in 1552. This shows that in the view of 
the original compilers the passage in 1 St. Peter i. 18 was 
supposed to bear upon this Article. Now it is the opinion 
of Bishop Horsley, no mean authority, that the passage is 
relevant, and that it means only that the soul of Christ went 
to the place of spirits, and announced the facts of the Gospel 
to the souls confined, not in the place of punishment, but in 
the place of expectation. I confess his reasoning does not 
satisfy me, and I rather adopt the opinion of Pearson and 
other great divines, that the passage refers to some other 
mystery. At all events, the framers of the last two editions 
of the Articles saw reason to doubt the applicability of the 
passage—otherwise they would not have left it out. It 
appears that the authority which chiefly weighed with them 
was the decided opinion of St. Augustine that St. Peter does 
not apply to Christ’s descent into Hell. It results then 
that Acts ii. 25 is the text chiefly to be relied upon; suffi- 
cient in itself, but of course strengthened in proportion as 
either of the two other texts shall be considered applicable, 
the opinion pro or con varying according to the bent of 
different minds. 

I will only add that the truth stated in this Article, and 
proved as above, has nothing to do with the Romish doctrine 
of Purgatory—see Article Xx. All that is required in 
Article 11. to believe is, that there is an intermediate condi- 





1 Hpist. ad Euodium, clxiv. c. ii. 3. 
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tion in which the souls of men are awaiting their final doom, 
whether of happiness or of misery. But this all proceeds 
upon the catholic and scriptural truth, that the moment of 
death decides their fate—that there is no expiation in the 
grave for sins either venial or mortal—that there is no place 
of suffering for the ultimately blessed, and that the torments 
of Gehenna, though most likely felt in anticipation by the 
wicked, do not properly begin before the final sentence in 
the day of judgment. And this catholic-scriptural belief 
is directly repugnant to the Romish error. It is sufficient 
to say that the belief in our Lord’s descent was most ancient ; 
whereas Bishop Fisher! allows that of Purgatory there was 
no mention, or extremely rare mention, amongst the ancients, 
and that in the Greek Church “ad hunc usque diem,” the 
doctrine of Purgatory is not believed. 





1 “Nemo certe jam dubitat orthodoxus an purgatorium sit, de quo 
tamen apud priscos illos nulla vel quam rarissima fiebat mentio. Sed et 
Graecis ad hunc usque diem non est creditum purgatorium.”—J. Fisher, 
Assertionis Lutheranae confutatio, Art. 18, p. 111. 
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ARTICULUS IV. 
Be Resurrectione Christi. 


CHRISTUS were a mortuis resurrexit, 
suumgue corpus cum carne, ossibus, 
omnibusque ad integritatem humanae 
naturae pertinentibus, recepit: cum 
guibus in. coclum ascendit, wigue re- 
sidet, quoad, extremo die, ad wudicandos 
homines reversurus sit. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Of the Resurrection of Christ. 


Curist did truly rise again from 
death, and took again Fis body, with 
flesh, bones, and all things appertain- 
ing to the perfection of Man’s nature ; 
wherewith He ascended into heaven, 
and there sitteth, until he return to 
judge all men at the last day. 


Tis not necessary to point out to you the extreme im- 
portance of this Article: in truth its importance is ac- 
knowledged to be of so primary a nature, that I shall have 
less occasion to dwell on the Article itself. But for this 
confirmation of the Victory of the Cross, I will only say, our 
faith would be in vain. As St. Paul says, “ If Christ be not 
raised, ye are yet in your sins.”* And considering the vital 
nature of the doctrine which it contains, we have great cause 
for gratitude that the evidence on which it rests is so ample. 
As compared with the form of 1552, the final revision of 
this Article shows only verbal differences. In the English 
version the word “all” is added, in the Latin “ reversurus git ”’ 
is substituted for “revertatur:” while the original headings 
were respectively “The Resurrection of Curist,” and “ Resur- 
rectio CHRISTI.” 
The Article may be divided into four parts : 
1. The Resurrection, 
2. The Ascension, 
3. The Session, 
4. The Return to Judgment: 
and with respect to each and all of these four parts, it is to 
be held that He rose with a true human body, ascended with 
the same, sits at God’s right hand with the same, and will 
return to judge the world with the same. 





17 Cor. xv. 17. 
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Some of the conclusions in this Article, as to the continu- 
ance of the manhood in Christ, were anticipated in the second 
Article, when we spoke of the two natures as “ inseparabiliter 
coniunctae.” 

Now the first thing to be observed on the subject of the 
Resurrection is, that we are not arguing with Infidels. The 
Articles were intended, not to confute unbelievers external 
to the Church, but to “avoid diversities of opinions, and 
for the establishing of consent touching true religion.”} 
Hence it results that a different method must be observed in 
these Lectures, from what would be adopted in proving the 
Resurrection against Jews and Heathens, This ‘country, 
particularly during the last century, when infidelity was 
more in fashion than happily it is now, is distinguished for 
the number and power of the writers who stood up in defence 
of this capital article of our faith. You will have already 
read, and I hope mastered, some of these—such as Paley and 
Butler. These works are of use when we are arguing 
against those who deny a Revelation. But an Article, as 
such (though Burnet seems to have forgotten it), is not 
against infidels, but against such Christians as, allowing the 
Divine authority of the Holy Books, interpret them differ- 
ently from ourselves. I say as such, for in framing the 
Articles it is difficult to avoid confuting infidels as well as 
heretics. 

Now the heretics whom the Article had most in view are 
the Docetae before alluded to. Our reformers were well 
aware of the early heresies of the Christian Church ; and they 
were aware likewise of the many elements of heresy, which 
a sudden emancipation from the tyranny of Rome would be 
likely to set in motion. Many persons have since held the 
principles of the Docetae; those, for instance, who allegorize 
all the facts of Revelation: or such as Schwenkfeld, in the 
sixteenth century, who denied that Christ was a real man 
after His resurrection ; and whose followers are still extant 
in Silesia. 

But even apart from these errors, it is necessary to teach 
positive truth. If no such heresy had ever existed, it would 
be necessary to teach that Christ truly and not metaphori- 
cally rose, and resumed His human body. The corresponding 
heresy, here and elsewhere, may teach us the value and the 
bearing of the positive truth, but the positive truth is of 
infinite value for its own sake. 

It has been very usual for writers on the subject to mix 


SSS ee 


1 Preface to the Articles, 1571. 
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up the question of Christ’s Resurrection with the general 
Resurrection; yet though connected, inasmuch as our bodies 
will rise again because Christ’s body first rose, yet they may 
be better treated apart, as indeed they are in the Creed. 

The result of all our remarks on the two preceding 
Articles is that Christ truly in all things assumed our 
human nature; but the human nature which He assumed 
was not always in the same condition. There was a state of 
humiliation, and a state of glorification; and again there 
were three modifications or forms of humiliation, and three 
degrees of exaltation: 1. Death, 2. Burial, 3. Descent into 
Hell; on the other hand, 1. Resurrection, 2. Ascension, 3. 
Session. After death the human body of Christ was laid 
in the grave; his human soul descended into hell. At the 
resurrection the two constituent parts of the human nature 
were reunited. The separation of the human soul from the 
human body, giving up the ghost, placed the human nature 
in a state of death; the reunion of the two restored it to a 
state of life. The scope of the fourth Article then, or this 
part of it, is that whatever is essential to the constitution of 
the human nature, without which He could not be man as 
well as God, that was the Lord invested with after His resur- 
rection, as well as before and during His passion. The dif- 
ference was that the same human nature was in a different 
state—in a state of glory after a state of humiliation. 

1. To come now to the Resurrection of Christ’s body. 
Christ did truly rise: it was no mere phantasm, no mere 
appearance of His body, but truly it did rise again. The 
stress must be laid on the word “¢ruly,’ and upon the 
words expressive of Christ’s human body. 

He “did rise again” (not “was raised again”), He “ took 
again,” are expressions indicating the exercise of His 
sovereign will, and quite inapplicable to any of us: as He 
said, “Therefore doth my Father love me, because I lay 
down my life, that I might take it again. No man (ovddels) 
taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself. I have 
power to lay it down, and I have power to take it again.”? 

Independently of the narrative in the Gospels we have 
scriptural proofs that our Lord rose again from the dead, in 
the election of Matthias “to be a witness of His resurrec- 
tion,”? in Acts i. 3, ii. 29, 31, compared with Psalm xvi. 9-11 ; 
Acts xiii. 30, 37; 1 Cor. xv. 4; while the fact is assumed 
as the basis of argument, among many other places, in Rom. 
vi. 4, Col. iii. 1. That He took again His body, with flesh, 
a ee 


1 St. John x. 17, 18. 2 Acts i, 22, 
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bones, and all things appertaining to the perfection of man’s 
nature, is seen from St. Luke xxiv. 39, St. John xx. 27, 
Acts x. 40, 41.1 

We have abundant proofs that our Lord took the same 
body, and that it bore sufficient evidence to the retention of 
the human nature; though it is likewise evident, without 
entering into any speculation about it, that some qualities 
were superadded to it, which do not belong to our human 
state: such as that, for instance, by which our Lord, when 
the doors were shut, stood in the midst ;? or again vanished 
out of their sight.® There was also doubtless something 
glorified in our Lord’s body, which prevented His disciples 
from always recognising Him at once.* So it is said of 
our bodies, Christ “shall change our vile body, that it may 
be fashioned like unto His glorious body.”® Flesh and 
bones are of course implied in our notion of a human 
organized body, not implying anything gross or sensual, 
but spiritual realities. They need not be the same things 
exactly in natural and in spiritual bodies, but there is no 
reason why we should alter the term. 

2. The Ascension. “ Wherewith” (ie. with His body, 
with flesh, bones, and all things appertaining to the perfec- 
tion of man’s nature), “ He ascended into heaven.” 

This again is directed against heretics, such as the 
Carpocratians and Montanists, who maintained that Christ’s 
soul only ascended into heaven. It is remarkable that the 
Article in this point speaks in direct contradiction to the 
so-called Second Council of Nice in 787: (a Council very 
different from the universally acknowledged First General 
Council of Nice in 325—this Second Council being in- 
famous in the Church as the one which established the 
worship of images, and altogether an unsound Council): for 
that Council condemned the notion that Christ ascended 
with His flesh, whereas our Article affirms that He took it 
and ascended with it. Ifthe Council meant only to deny a 
gross natural flesh (what St. Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 50 calls 
“flesh and blood”), they were right; if they denied a 
spiritual human body, they were clearly wrong. On this 
point we do not presume to dogmatize, but go to the scrip- 
tural proof. 


1 That during the forty days the appearances of our Lord were only 
occasional, even to His disciples, is probably due to a desire on His part 
gradually to wean them from His bodily presence, which they were no 
longer to enjoy. 

2 St. Luke xxiv. 36. 3 St. Luke xxiv. 31. 

4 St. John xx. 14; xxi, 4. 5 Phil, iii, 21, 
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In the Gospels the Ascension is recorded by St. Mark 
xvi. 19, and by St. Luke xxiv. 50. The last passage is 
especially important from its context, as proving that He 
ascended with His human body ; for He had just eaten a piece 
of broiled fish and of an honeycomb before them (ver. 43), 
on purpose to show His humanity: and His last act of all 
(ver. 50), was lifting up His hands to bless them, and hands 
necessarily imply flesh and bones. With these passages we 
may compare Acts i. 9, and Eph. iv. 8: “When He ascended 
up on high, He led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men.” 

3. The Session. To this assertion of this Article it is 
sometimes objected that though Christ is represented by St. 
Mark (xvi. 19) as sitting on the right hand of God, yet in 
another place (Acts vii. 55) He is seen standing. These dif- 
ferent postures are referable to the figure Anthropopathia. 
So when we speak with regard to this point of faith, “ that 
Christ sitteth at the right hand of God,”—-we mean by hand 
that cause in the Supreme Being which by a human being 
would be produced through the instrumentality of the hand. 
In like manner, when we speak of sitting, we mean that 
state of things which would produce sitting in a man ; and so 
of standing. The posture in the latter case may have re- 
ference to the special case of St. Stephen, as though (to use 
the expression of St. Chrysostom), He were manifesting His 
readiness to succour His martyr.’ 

Other passages which may be quoted in support of this 
doctrine are Acts ii. 34; Eph. i 20 and ii. 6; Col. 11. 1; 
Heb. i. 13, compared with Psalm cx. 

It is to be noticed that the session at the right hand of 
the Father implies both government, and also the commence- 
ment of Christ’s Mediatorship and Intercession. 

4. The return to Judgment. The fact of the judgment 
may be proved from St. Matt. xxv. 31-46; Rom. xiv. 10; 
2 Cor. v. 10. 

Our Lord is spoken of as coming again im Acts. i, 145 
1 Cor. xv. 23; 1 Thess. iv. 15. 

That all men shall be judged is clear from the mention of 
the “quick and dead” as subject to judgment in Acts x. 42, 
2 Tim. iv. 1, 1 Pet. iv. 5. 

The occasion shall be “at the last day,” when time itself 
shall be no more. 

And now, in conclusion, let me just notice the great 
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1 Chrys. Hom. vi. in Ascens: Tt ofp éor@ra Kal ov Kanuevor 5 ta delén 
ri dvrldynyw rhy els Tov udprupa’ Kal yap mept Tod marpds AEyeTal, — avdoTa O 
ges.” See Trench’s Sacred Latin Poetry, Notes, pp. 191, 192. 
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Christian doctrines of which the truths in this Article are 
an indispensable condition:—1. The justification of man. 
Rom. iv. 23-25: “Now, it was not written for his sake 
alone, that it was imputed to him; but for us also, to whom 
it shall be imputed, if we believe on Him that raised up 
Jesus our Lord from the dead; who was delivered for our 
offences, and was raised again for our justification.” 2. Our 
sanctification—St. John xvi. 7; Psalm Ixviii. 18, compared 
with Eph. iv. 11. 3. Christ’s mediation and intercession— 
Heb. vii. 25. 4. The general resurrection of all men’s bodies 
at the last day by Christ’s own power: a. Of the just—St. 
John vi. 40; Rom. viii. 11; 6. Of all—St. John v. 28; Acts 
xxiv. 14, 15; Rom. viii. 11; 1 Cor. xv. 22 and 53. 5. Our 
Judgment—Acts xvii. 31. 6. Our eternal enjoyment of the 
bodily presence of Christ—1 Thess. iv. 17. 
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ARTICULUS V. ARTICLE V. 
Be Spiritu Sancio. Of the Holy Ghost. 


Spiritus Sanctus, a Patre et Filio THE Holy Ghost, proceeding from the 
procedens, eiusdem est cum Patre et Father and the Son, is of one sub- 


Filio essentiae, maiestatis, et gloriae, stance, majesty, and glory with the 
verus ac aeternus Deus. Father and the Son, very and eternal 
God. 


H AVING now completed those Articles which treat of 

the nature and office of the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity, we come to treat (though not at so great 
length) of the Third Person. It is obvious that, whilst the 
mystery is equal, equally inscrutable, the relations in which 
the Holy Ghost has been revealed to us appear to be less 
complicated than those under which the Son is offered to 
our faith; and therefore it is that a shorter statement of 
doctrine is required in the one case than in the other; there 
being nothing, for instance, in this case analogous to the 
union between the human and Divine natures. This con- 
sideration, perhaps, was what moved the Reformers, in the 
first edition of the Articles in 1552, following the example 
of the Augustan Reformers in 1540, to abstain from adding 
an Article specially devoted to the Divinity of the Holy 
Ghost, contenting themselves with the statement in the first 
Article, and in the Creeds, which are virtually comprehended 
in this Article. However, in the interval it seemed good to 
our Church, in order to oppose the heresies which were 
rising on this as on other points, to add an explicit Article, 
lest it should appear as if less honour were due to the Holy 
Ghost than to the Son. 

The title of the Article is “de Spiritu Sancto.” Now 
these words “Spirit” and “Holy” must be understood, not 
as though the Third Person were the only Person in the 
Trinity who is a Spirit, or who is Holy: but to signify that 
He is the Spirit which is come into the world, and which 
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dwells in the hearts of the faithful, and whose title of Holy 
has peculiar reference to His office of making believers 
holy; in short, it designates His share in the work of man’s 
restoration, as well as His subsistence as a distinct Person 
of the Trinity: and inasmuch as it is the name which He 
has been pleased to give to Himself in His own Scriptures, 
—in the Scriptures inspired by Himself,—we accept and use 
it without further discussion, and without even wishing to 
penetrate all the relations which the name itself may appear 
to imply. 

I say this in reference to many writers of name, who have 
endeavoured (in my opinion dangerously) to draw certain 
analogies which may or may not be true, but which tend to 
confuse rather than to assist our ideas on the subject. We 
may content ourselves with simply stating the fact, that the 
word in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, which is used to signify 
the Holy Spirit, is the same which signifies “ breath.” 

Another name by which the same blessed Person is desig- 
nated is Hapd«Anros,! which, though translated “ Comforter ” 
in our version, has also been adopted into our own language. 
It signifies either “a helper,” “the helper,” “the one called 
to our aid,” or else the Comforter, ¢.e. not only He who con- 
soles, but He who strengthens us,—zapaxadéw sometimes 
meaning to encourage. 

The Article may be divided into four propositions, as 
involved in the words which it contains :— 

1. The Holy Ghost is a Person. 

2. He proceedeth from the Father. 

3. He proceedeth from the Son. 

4. The Holy Ghost is of one substance, majesty, and 
glory with the Father and the Son, and is very and eternal 
God. 

The great stress of proof must rest upon the first proposi- 
tion, which is implied in the words of this Article, and 
expressed in those of the First. 

Our first assertion is that the Holy Ghost, described to 
us in the Scriptures, and joined with the Father and the Son 
in the form of Baptism, is a Person. We are all baptized in 
the name of three; we all confess that two of these, the 





1 It is noticeable that this term is also applied to Christ in 1 St. John ii, 
1, “ We have an Advocate (mapdxAnrov) with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous ;” which explains the full force of the expression in St. John 
xiv. 16, dAov mapdkdytoy. It is used even of the Father, who is styled in 
2 Cor. i. 3, 4, Oeds maons mapakdhoews, 6 mapaxadav Nmas emt wéon TH 
Oriwves Hudy. ; 
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Father and the Son, are Persons; therefore, ea vi terminorum, 
we assert that the Holy Ghost, who is the third named of 
the three, is a Person likewise; and if there were nothing 
else in the Scriptures, this would be sufficient warrant for 
the Personality of the Holy Ghost, particularly when to this 
is added the fact that the same was held from the very be- 
ginning; being implied in that form by which, from the 
beginning, as now, men were made Christians. But there is 
abundant scriptural evidence besides,—even when we have 
distinguished between such passages as speak of the Holy 
Ghost as a Person, and those which might be so construed as 
to appear by that term only to mean His operations, though 
these, after all, imply a personal agent. The New Testament 
describes the Holy Ghost by such personal characteristics, and 
with such operations, as are as evident signs of a Person as 
any which are attributed to the Father and the Son. We are 
exhorted by St. Paul not to grieve the Spirit of God ;* the 
Holy Spirit is said to make intercession for us with groanings 
which cannot be uttered;? He searcheth all things, yea, the 
deep things of God ;? He worketh all the spiritual gifts, divid- 
ing to every man severally as He will* He is described as 
speaking : “ The Spirit said to Peter, Behold, three men seek 
thee ; arise, therefore, and get thee down, nothing doubting, 
for I have sent them.”® “The Holy Ghost said, Separate me 
Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called 
them.”® He is spoken of as “descending like a dove, and 
lighting upon Christ ”’ (which is a passage relating the pre- 
sence of all the three Persons). There is a special blasphemy 
against Him which is unpardonable, though all manner of 
sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven (that is, on certain 
terms) to men.® See also St. John xiv. 16, 26, xv. 26, xvi. 7, 
8, 13, 14; Acts ii. 33; and Eph. i. 14. The expedient to 
which Socinians resort in order to elude the force of these 
scriptural proofs is to consider “ the Holy Spirit” to mean 
only “virtus Dei,”? “the emanation” or “the efficacy ” of 
God, “the activity,” and the like. 
This is entirely negatived by the grammatical considera- 
tions already stated ; and how untenable it is may be further 
shown by trying the experiment of substitution, which we 
employed in respect of “the Word.” Substitute, therefore, the 
words suggested by our opponents as above in St. Matthew 





1 Eph. iv. 30. 4-1) Cor. xii. 11. 7 St. Matt. iii. 16. 
2 Rom. viii. 26. 5 Acts x. 19. 8 St. Matt. xii. 31, 32. 
3 1 Cor. ii. 10. 6 Acts xiii. 2. 


9 See Catech. Racov. c. 6, in Pearson on Art. VIII. p. 552 n. 
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xxvill. 19, “In the name of the Father and of the Son (two 
Persons), and of the Holy Ghost” (an energy, emanation, etc.), 
and would it be possible to have a reductio ad absurdwm more 
complete? Or take 2 Cor. xiii. 14, is it not absurd to say 
“The grace of one Person, and the love of a second Person, 
and the fellowship of an emanation, or efficacy, or energy, be 
with you all ?” 

Here, then, we may regard the first proposition of the 
Fifth Article as sufficiently proved; but we must remember 
that the whole Article, and its several remaining proposi- 
tions, if established, not only presuppose this Personality, but 
help to confirm it. 

2. “The Holy Spirit proceedeth from the Father.” Of 
course we do not profess to understand or define what the 
real meaning of procession may be. 

That the Holy Ghost proceedeth from the Father is the 
express word of Scripture, in St. John xiv. 26, xv. 26; and it 
is also sufficiently implied in such passages as St. Matt. iii, 
16, 1 Cor. vi. 19, Acts v. 9, in which last passage rod Kupiov 
cannot mean less than God the Father, and may mean or 
include God the Son as well. 

3. This requires a little explanation. It involves a very 
remarkable passage in ecclesiastical history, having formed 
the pretext for the schism between the Eastern and Western 
Churches. The controversy is generally known as that 
respecting the words Filiogue in the later and present edi- 
tions of the Nicene Creed, as received in the West. The 
Western or Latin Churches have admitted and still retain 
the words Filioque. The Greeks have ever refused this 
form; and on that account have been looked upon as 
heretical by the Western Church. Indeed, this reproach has 
been mutual. A calm consideration of all the facts will, I 
think, tend to show that by the exercise of mutual charity, 
without any compromise of principle, the two Churches 
might have remained in unity; indeed, it is probable that 
the schism would not have been completed but for the 
groundless and uncatholic pretensions set up by the Church 
of Rome to universal dominion and supremacy ; so that these 
words were rather the occasion than the cause of the quarrel. 
The facts of the case are briefly these (I must a little antici- 
pate what will be said in commenting on the Eighth Article). 
The original Nicene Creed, as signed in 325 by the 318 
Fathers, with few exceptions, did not at first contain all 
that it contains now; it stopped short at the words “ Holy 
Ghost,” all the remainder being absent (though it is probable 
that they used as a conclusion the termination of the 
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Apostles’ Creed). In the course of the next sixty years the 
Creed was modified in various particular Churches, so far as 
to add some explanations which new errors had made neces- 
sary ;+ but still there was (so far as we know) no formal 
sanction of a Synod for more than the original draft. In the 
year 381 the Emperor Theodosius convened the Gicumenical 
Council of Constantinople, amongst other things, against the 
Macedonian heresy, which impugned the Divinity of the 
Holy Ghost. In addition to other modifications tending to 
bring the Creed into the shape in which we now have it, the 
following words were introduced after the words “ Holy 
Ghost :” “the Lord and Giver of life, proceeding from the 
Father, who with the Father and the Son together is wor- 
shipped and glorified, who spake by the prophets.” Here 
you will observe that the words Filioque are not introduced. 
On account of these additions the generally called Nicene 
Creed is sometimes called the Constantinopolitan Creed. 
This Creed was at first generally received in that shape in 
all Churches, Eastern and Western, but in process of time a 
controversy arose whether the Holy Ghost proceedeth from 
the Father alone, or whether, on the authority of the texts to 
be hereafter cited, it would not be proper to say that He pro- 
ceeded also from the Son. The Western Church affirmed this 
double procession? the Eastern denied it. The first formal 
assertion of the Western tenet seems to have taken place at 
the eighth Council of Toledo, in 653,) an obscure and not a 
General Council, at which the words Filioque were introduced, 
but this addition, though admitted into many European 
Churches, was, curiously enough, disallowed by Pope Leo II. 
(an instance ‘amongst many others of the pretended unan- 
imity in these infallible Popes), about 783. It was again 
introduced by Nicolas 1, in 858, an addition condemned by 
Photius, Bishop of Constantinople, in 879, and thenceforward 
the schism was finally completed; and though there have 
been some attempts at reconciliation, yet they have led to 
“Ly Os en ee a ee 
1Some of the Fathers evidently show that the practice began almost 
simultaneously with the conclusion of the Council of Nice. Ruffinus of 
Aquileia, in 380 a.p., in Symb. Apost. Comm. ec. 3 in Heurtley’s de Fide 
et Symbolo, p. 104 :—‘‘ Propter nonnullos haereticos addita quaedam 
videntur, per quae novellae doctrinae sensus erederetur excludi.” 

2 We find this asserted by individual Western theologians, as Ruffinus of 
Aquileia, who, in his Comm, in Symb. c. 35 (p. 138, Heurtley), uses the 
expression “Spiritus Sanctus, tanquam de utroque procedens.” (There 
is, however, another reading, noticed by Dr. Heurtley, as confirmed by 
Venantius Fortunatus, and probable in itself, as suiting better with the 
“ tanquam,” viz., “de Dei ore procedens.”—J. R. K.) 

3 Concil. Toletan. viii. Can, 1. 
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nothing but a temporary hollow truce. On reviewing this 
account, apart from the error, in which both Churches shared, 
of quarrelling about a word, when perhaps their orthodox 
meaning was the same, neither of the Churches appears to 
be without some justification of their conduct. The Western 
Church had undoubtedly a right, finding the doctrine, as 
they did, both in the Scriptures and in some Fathers close 
upon the Council of Nice, to express their belief in the 
double procession ; and the Eastern had the right of holding 
to the exact words which had been settled in a General 
Council, and were not justly liable to be accused of hetero- 
doxy on that account, though they would undoubtedly have 
guarded their orthodoxy more effectually, when the question 
was subsequently raised, if they had fallen in with the lan- 
guage, of the Western Church; or a fair compromise, with- 
out any giving up of principle on either side, might have 
been effected by the adoption of the Greek form, é« rot Ilar- 
pds 5a rod Yiot, which would have satisfied the main Greek 
objection to the Latin formula, that it seems to imply two 
dpxai. Itis to be feared that in refusing the language the 
later Greeks have forgotten the substance of the truth ; but 
that there was no intention of derogating from the Son (for 
perhaps the question rather concerns the Second Person than 
the Third) is proved with respect to writers of the Greek 
Church, who, though they did not speak of the procession from 
the Son, added to the words é« Ilarpés ropevduevov the expres- 
sion xa? rod Yiotd AapPdvwv, in allusion plainly to the words 
in St. John xvi. 15, “ He shall take of Mine, and shall show 
it unto you.” Epiphanius, too, often speaks of the Holy Ghost 
as being é« Ilarpds xat Yiov.1 These expressions of the 
Greek writers were interpreted by the Latins to be equiva- 
lent to asserting a procession, and the Greeks in fact did 
mean originally the same that the Latins meant by proces- 
sion, 7.c. a communication of the essence from the Son as 
well as from the Father; so that, as the Son of God is God 
of God by being of the Father begotten, so the Holy Ghost 
is God of God by being of the Father and the Son pro- 
ceeding. 

Now the truth of this double procession, virtually though 
not expressly contained in Scripture, is thus proved. The 
Spirit as proceeding from the Father is called the Spirit of 
the Father (St. Matt. x. 20), and the Spirit of God, and 
is said to be of God (1 Cor, ii, 11, 12), 7d rveipa rod Oecd... 








* For the passages in Epiphanius see Pearson on Article vir. pp. 570, 
571, in edition 1857. 
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75 €« ro} Ocod; and in like manner He is called the Spirit 
of the Son (Gal. iv. 6); of Christ (Rom. viii. 9, 1 St. Pet. i. 11, 
Phil. i, 19). But if the Holy Spirit is called the Spirit of 
God the Father because He proceedeth from Him, it follows 
that being also called the Spirit of the Son, He proceedeth 
also from the Son. 

The same conclusion may be drawn from the declaration 
of our Lord, that He would send the Holy Ghost (St. John 
xv. 26, xvi. 7), and from His communicating the Holy Spirit 
to His disciples by breathing on them (St. John xx. 22). 

4. “The Holy Ghost is of one substance, majesty, and 
Seecaiine the Father and the Son, and is very and eternal 

od. 

We may pursue the same method in proving this as we 
did for proving the Godhead of the Son :— 

(1.) He is called Eternal (Heb. ix. 14). 

(2.) Creative power is ascribed to Him (Gen. i. 2). 

(3.) He is described as preserving, life-giving (1 St. Pet. 
ili. 18, “ Quickened by the Spirit ”). 

(4.) Omniscience is implied in Him (St. John xvi. 13), 
since He who guides us into all truth must know all truth. 
So 1 Cor. ii. 10, 11, “ The Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the 
deep things of God;” He “knoweth the things of God,” and 
therefore must be omniscient—a contrast being here drawn 
between finite and infinite minds, as in Rom. xi. 33, 34. 
The same conclusion may be drawn from His prescience 
(Acts i. 16, xxviii. 25). 

(5.) He is an object of worship, as He has a temple (1 Cor. 
vi. 19, iii, 16); and as these passages represent Him as pre- 
sent in the heart of every believer, and therefore possibly of 
all men, and certainly everywhere, they further imply His 
omnipresence. Nor, again, can a Christian well interpret 
Psalm exxxix. 7 otherwise than of the Third Person. 

(6.) Blasphemy against Him is declared to be unpardon- 
able (St. Matt. xii. 31); all other blasphemy, of course in- 
cluding that against the Father and the Son, being par- 
donable. 





10n this point see St. Augustine, de Trin. iv. 20 (vol. viii. p. 829), 
quoted by Bp. Harold Browne on Art. v. p. 119 (Ed. 4): “ Nec possumus 
dicere quod Spiritus Sanctus et a Filio non procedat : neque enim frustra 
idem Spiritus et Patris et Filii Spiritus dicitur. Nee video quid aliud 
significare voluerit, cum sufflans in faciem discipulorum ait, Accipite Spiri; 
tum Sanctum. Neque enim flatus ille corporeus, cum sensu corporaliter 
tangendi procedens ex corpore, substantia Spiritus Sancti fuit, sed 
demonstratio per congruam significationem, non tantum a Patre sed et a 
Filio procedere Spiritum Sanctum.” 
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The foregoing are preliminary proofs; we now come to 
the proper and palmary ones. In Acts v. 3 Ananias is 
declared to lie unto the Holy Ghost, in ver. 4, by the same 
act, to lie unto God. It is true that there is a grammatical 
difference: YetoarOa 7d IIvetpa rd “Aywv, and eYetow Th 
Oc; but the first, on the authority of Psalm lxvi. (Sept. lxv.) 
3 (where the Hebrew equivalent for “lie unto thee” is trans- 
lated in the Septuagint by yetcorras ce), has always been 
construed as equivalent to r¢ dyip IIvedyare; and besides, it 
makes no difference whether we say, “ Why hast thou de- 
ceived (i.e. endeavoured to deceive) the Holy Ghost?” or 
whether we say “ Why hast thou lied unto the Holy Ghost?” 

See algo 2 Cor. iii. 17, 18; St. John iii. 6, compared with 
1 St. John v. 4; 2 Tim. iii. 16, compared with 2 St. Pet. 1. 
21; St. John vi. 45, compared with 1 Cor. ii. 13; and Acts 
i. 16, compared with Acts iii. 18. 

We shall use these texts henceforth for a different pur- 
pose—to show that the Holy Ghost spake by the prophets. 
At present they are used to show that the Holy Ghost is 
God, by showing that the very offices which are attributed 
to God are attributed to the Holy Ghost. In one passage 
we are told that men are taught by God, in another that 
they are taught by the Holy Ghost—therefore the Holy Ghost 
is God, and a similar result takes place from a comparison of 
the other texts with one another. And thus we are at length 
in a condition to complete, so far as it is necessary for our 
purpose, the whole doctrine of the Trinity in Unity. You 
will doubtless remember that at the close of the First Article 
I stated that there were two divisions of proof: the one 
which I then adopted, the method of taking the passages 
where all the three Persons are mentioned together; and 
another, which I deferred, by which every Person by Himself 
is proved to be God and Lord. This last argument is now 
complete: of the Father it is not doubted; of the Son it was 
proved in the Second Article ; of the Holy Ghost it is proved 
in that now under examination. And the proof of these 
several propositions is cumulative ; one throws light on and 
strengthens the other. For, separately considered, each Per- 
son, as soon as He is proved to be God and Lord, makes the 
general proof more and more conclusive. For example, the 
Divinity of the Father being granted by all but atheists, there 
is a presumption, prior to all proof, that the two Persons 


1 Cp. Epiphan, in Ancorato, sec. 9: "Apa Oeds ék Iarpds kai Yiod rd 

~ > i © > ~ . 
Ivetpa, @ epevoavto of dd Tov Tysnparos voodicdpevor; quoted in 
Pearson on Art. vit. p. 570. 
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associated with Him in the baptismal form are likewise 
Divine, a presumption founded on the conviction that other- 
wise there must be some derogation in the honour due to the 
Father. Again, when it is proved that as the Father is, so 
the Son, as revealed in the Scriptures, likewise is God, the 
presumption is infinitely greater that the third associated 
Person, as revealed in the Scriptures, is likewise God. Or 
again, the Divinity of the Holy Ghost, if first proved, fur- 
nishes a presumption for that of the Son. So that, although 
different in their form of procedure, the two kinds of proof 
support each other. And so the baptismal form, and the 
benediction in 1 Cor. xiii, 14, while their main function is to 
prove the three Persons taken together to be God, yet serve 
in this way also to substantiate what the other texts have 
proved, viz., that every Person by Himself is God and Lord. 
All this time, however, the unity of the Godhead is a fixed 
principle, so that, “ Like as we are compelled by the Chris- 
tian Verity to acknowledge every Person by Himself to be 
God and Lord, so are we forbidden by the Catholic Religion 
to say there be three Gods or three Lords.” * 

Let me remark, in passing, that in the passage just 
quoted from the Athanasian Creed, no opposition or contrast 
is meant between the expressions “Christian Verity,” and 
“ Catholic Religion.” “Christian Verity ” and “Catholic Re- 
ligion ” are identical or convertible terms, that is, we might 
say instead of the above, “ Like as we are compelled by the 
Catholic Religion,” etc. Both terms imply first and para- 
mount the foundation of Scripture; and then, secondly, and 
in due subordination, the consent (consensus) of the Universal 
Church, ze. that it was in all places, at all times, and by all 
the faithful, acknowledged to be a scriptural truth. With 
respect to this last, I would say that the primitive writers em- 
ploy in the proof of this Article the same texts that we do, that 
what may be called the private writings (the writings of in- 
dividual Fathers) are just as full of allusions to these great 
doctrines, on the same texts, as any modern sermon ; the 
doctrine is everywhere either proved, or taken for eranted as 
indisputable; but still more the public documents of the 
Church—the Creeds and the Liturgies, the Te Deum, the 
Doxology—all bear witness to the truth from the earliest 
times. 

From the nature of these Lectures it is manifestly impossi- 
ble, within any reasonable limits, to give any adequate idea 
of what the Fathers contain on these subjects. I have occa- 
sionally quoted a few passages, but it was always with the 
conviction that it was impossible to do justice to the mass of 
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evidence without reading the whole of their works. And so, 
on the subject of this Fifth Article, I content myself with 
referring to the passages quoted by Welchman and Kidd, 
and informing you that several of the Fathers have written 
treatises expressly on the Holy Ghost, as St. Basil, St. Chry- 
sostom, and others, a list of which will be found in Harvey’s 
Ecclesiae Anglicanae Vindex Catholicus, i. 328. 

We believe, then, “three distinct Persons in an undivided 
Substance ;” and this we believe quite independently of the 
office which each Person separately may have assumed in the 
work of our redemption, for, of course, with the exception of 
the Incarnation, these relations of the Godhead existed from - 
all eternity, long before the scheme of the Redemption 
became necessary, unspeakably long before the creation of 
man, before all worlds. To us, doubtless, the offices con- 
ducive to our redemption are the great immediate practical 
reason for our gratitude and love, but we must not allow 
even these stupendous manifestations of goodness to lead us 
to think of the Trinity only in reference to our redemption ; 
still less to employ language which shall imply, as the Sabel- 
lians do, one God under three different aspects or three dis- 
tinct names, instead of saying that there are three distinct 
Persons in one undivided substance ; and in respect of their 
office, that there is one distinct Person to whom we have 
been reconciled, another Person by whom we are reconciled, 
another by whom we are sanctified; and all three together 
one God. 

And this leads me to conclude this Article by a few 
words respecting the office of the Holy Ghost. The Article 
itself does not mention it, but it is nevertheless right for us to 
notice it. And first let us observe that the office of the Holy 
Ghost, as it respects us men, arises out of the office of the 
Son. 

Sanctification has its origin in Justification. We are 
justified by Christ’s sacrifice being accepted. He died for 
our sins, and rose again for our justification ;! the immediate 
consequence of His death and resurrection was our justifica- 
tion. The immediate consequence of His ascension was our 
sanctification. It was not till He had ascended up on high, 
and led captivity captive, that He received gifts for men2 
There was a mysterious dependence between the two events. 
“ Nevertheless,” said our Lord, “I tell you the truth, it is 
expedient for you that I go away, for if I go not away; the 
Comforter will not come unto you.” The office of the Holy 
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Ghost, therefore, is one constituent and inseparable part of 
the scheme of Redemption. 

Now the title Holy, we said, implied, not only what is 
the essential property of the Comforter Himself, but also His 
effects on man. Holy is equivalent to sanctifying, and so 
He is called in Romans i. 4, “ The Spirit of Holiness.” Now 
holiness may be imparted to us either (1.) by teaching us 
what holiness is, how it may be attained, and the like; that 
is by showing us the truth, saving truth ; or (2.) by enabling 
us to come up to that pattern, and making the truth practi- 
cably available to our use. Both these processes are alike 
sanctifying in their degree; and the two, though admitting 
of being considered apart, are really inseparable. The first 
process is usually termed illuminating grace, the second 
strengthening, or (in a narrower sense) sanctifying grace. 

We will first speak of illuminating grace. It is either 
(1.) general and external ; or (2.) internal and particular. 

(1.) The general and external process of illumination (which 
is often called inspiration),) as to the whole Church of God 
considered as a body, has reference to the revelation of God’s 
will, which revelation has always been proportioned to the 
state of mankind, sufficient to instruct men unto eternal 
life. 

The revelation was often lost, as among the heathen, or 
neglected, as amongst the Jews; but still there was a suc- 
cession of preachers of righteousness,—as Zacharias said, “God 
spake by the mouth of His holy prophets, which have been 
since the world began.”2 Now that this office of general 
illumination was the office of the Holy Ghost results from 
texts of which some were before alleged for a different pur- 
pose. Take 2 St. Peter 1, 21, “ Prophecy came not in old time,” 
or “at any time,” “ by the will of man; but holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” Again, Acts 
xx. 23, “The Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city ;” Acts 
xxi. 11, “Thus saith the Holy Ghost, So shall the Jews bind 
the man that owneth this girdle”—the words being spoken in 
prophecy by the prophet Agabus; Acts xxvill. 25, “ Well 
spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias the prophet unto our fathers, 
saying, Go ye unto this people,” ete. ; 1 Cor. ii, 13, “ Which 
things also we speak, not in the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth ;” Heb. iu. 7, 





1 This word is employed sometimes improperly, as in the Collect in the 
Communion Service, ‘that by Thy holy inspiration we may think those 
things that be good,” where it means preventive grace. 

2 St. Luke i. 70. 
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“ As the Holy Ghost saith” (in Psalm xcv. 7), “ To-day if ye 
will hear His voice ;” Heb. ix. 8, “The Holy Ghost this 
signifying ” (in the description given in the books of Moses 
concerning the rites of the law, as in Lev. xvi. 2) “that the 
way into the holiest of all was not yet manifest,” ete. ; Heb. 
x. 15, “Whereof the Holy Ghost is a witness to us, for He, 
after that He had said before” (7.e. by Jeremiah, xxxi. 33, 
34), “This is the covenant,” etc. Lastly, take Heb. i. 1, 2, 
“God, who... spake in time past unto the fathers by the pro- 
phets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by His Son.” 
The Son sent His Holy Spirit into the apostles, the Spirit of 
Truth, that He might guide them into all the truth, teaching 
them all things, and bringing all things to their remembrance, 
whatsoever Christ had said unto them. And so all Serip- 
ture, as well as the oral teaching of the inspired apostles, 
was given by inspiration of God, ze. by the motion and 
operation of God’s Spirit. And this is the meaning of the 
words in the Nicene Creed, “ Who spake by the prophets,” 
2.¢. that the inspired teachers both of the Old and New Testa- 
ment were illuminated by the Holy Ghost, ze. that it is His 
peculiar office. 

(2.) Inward and particular illumination. Of course this 
must be carefully distinguished from the foregoing, and we 
must guard against fanaticism. We do not pretend under 
this head to inspiration, although the word is sometimes used 
as applicable to individuals ; still less do we speak, as some 
fanatics do, of the sensible illapse of the Holy Ghost into our 
minds; the ultimate consequence of that notion, as, for 
example, among the Quakers, being proved by experience to 
be a denial of the vital truths of Christianity. But we say 
simply that whatever faith or knowledge we possess or gain, 
so as really to discern Divine things, it is owing to the opera- 
tions of the Holy Ghost. To prove that we cannot attain 
any Divine knowledge without it, the following texts may 
suffice : 1 Cor. xii, 3, “ Wherefore I give you to understand 
that ...no man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the 
Holy Ghost ;” 1 Cor. ii. 12, “Now we have received, not the 
Spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is of God (é Ocos), 
that we might know the things which are freely given us by 
God ;” or just before, 1 Cor. ii. 10, “But God hath revealed 
them ” (7c. the things which He hath prepared for them that 
love Him) “unto us by His Spirit.” 

We come now to the strengthening influence of the Holy 
Ghost, which is very often expressed by the term sanctifica- 
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tion (though it is more correct to treat it as we have done, 
since illumination sanctifies us as well as strengthening grace 
—-strength is proportioned to faith, ze. to a thorough know- 
ledge of Divine things, which is the work of illumination) ; 
and this strengthening influence, too, is generally understood, 
when we use the word grace in the sense of “Divine aid to 
live holy and good lives ;” the word “grace” in theology 
being a technical word, signifying “the influence of the Holy 
Ghost, to whose agency, direct or indirect, expressed or im- 
plied, the work of grace is always to be referred ; from whom 
(in the words of the Collect) “all holy desires, all good 
counsels, and all just works do proceed.” This, it should 
however be noticed, is not always the scriptural meaning of 
grace. 

The grace of the Holy Spirit in this sense is either (1.) 
preventive, or (2.) co-operative. 

(1.) Preventive. This word (from praevenio, to come be- 
fore) has changed its meaning in common language ; but the 
meaning here intended is retained in early English, as in the 
Collect at the end of the Communion Service, “ Prevent us, 
O Lord, in all our doings, with Thy most gracious favour, and 
further us with Thy continual help,” etc., where both the 
operations are implied. 

(2.) Co-operative, or furthering grace, is that by which 
the Holy Spirit works with us, makes our activity effectual. 
By the first God by His Spirit puts into our minds good 
desires, by the second He enables us to bring the same to 
good effect. It is more convenient to treat these two to- 
gether, as the same proofs often apply to both. 

First, our regeneration, that is, the beginning of a new 
life, must come under the head of preventive grace ; and this 
is wrought by the Holy Spirit by means of baptism. For this 
see especially Titus iii. 5, St. John i. 5. As additional 
proofs we may add Rom. viii. 14, and Gal. v. 18, where we 
are said to be “led by the Spirit ;” Rom. viii. 26, “ Likewise 
the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities ; for we know not what 
we should pray for as we ought; but the Spirit itself maketh 
intercession for us with groanings which cannot be uttered ;” 
1 Cor. xii. 3, “No man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by 
the Holy Ghost ;” Rom. viil. 15, “Ye have received the 
Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father.” 

To these must be added those texts which refer both pre- 
ventive and co-operative grace to God, eg. Phil. i. 13, “ It is 
God which worketh in you both to will and to do of His good 
pleasure ;” 2 Cor. iii. 5, “Not that we are sufficient of our- 
selves to think anything as of ourselves, but our sufficiency is 
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of God;” and this, because the Person of the blessed Trinity 
which is said to dwell in our hearts is the Holy Ghost. 
Compare Rom. viii. 9,“ But ye are not in the flesh, but in 
the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you ;” 
and verse 11, “ But if the Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus 
from the dead dwell in you,” ete. So 1 St. John iti. 24, “ And 
hereby we know that He” (that is, God) “abideth in us, by the 
Spirit which He hath given us ;” Eph. ii. 22, “ Ye are builded 
together for an habitation of God through the Spirit.” 

Lastly, it is a great and fundamental truth, that ordi- 
narily the Holy Ghost performs these offices by certain 
means, not as compelled to act by these means, or by any 
means ; His operations may be, and have been, without any 
means, 7.¢. immediate, “ gratia non ligatur medio ;” but ordi- 
narily He does work by means, such as the Sacrament of 
Holy Baptism, where the outward and visible sign is made 
conducive as a means (not by an inherent power in itself, but . 
being made conducive) to the inward and spiritual grace, 
wrought really by the Holy Spirit. To this effect are the 
texts already quoted, Titus ii. 5, St. John iii. 5, and so the 
visible Church is described as “all that building which, fitly 
framed together in Christ, groweth unto an holy temple in 
the Lord, in whom we are builded together for an habitation 
of God through the Spirit ” (Eph. ii. 21, 22). The Apostolic 
Ministry, in the form ordained by Christ (St. John xx. 21-23), 
and retained in the form of ordering of Priests in our Church, 
designed (Eph. iv. 12) for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body, is all 
referred to the work of the Holy Ghost. Other means, again, 
are pointed out to us in prayer: St. Luke xi. 13, “If ye, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask Him ;”—in the reading and preaching 
of Holy Scripture: 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17, “ All Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, and instruction in righteousness ; that 
the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works ;”—and lastly, in the Holy Eucharist: 1 Cor. 
x, L617: 

This is a short account of the means of grace, concerning 
which, if any one desire further information, he may consult 
the Bampton Lecture for 1866. 

Here, then, we conclude our remarks on the first five 
Articles, that is, on the first great division of the Thirty- 
nine Articles. 


Petal B.. Nal. 


ARTICULUS VI. 


Be Divinis Scvipturis, quod 
suiticiant ad salutem. 


ScRIPTURA sacra continet omnia, 
quae ad salutem sunt NeCESSAYIA, ttt, 
ut quicquid in ea nec legitur, neque 
inde probari potest, non sit a guoguam 
exigendum, ut tanqguam articulus fidet 
credatur, aut ad salutes necessitatem 
requirt putetur. 

Sacrae Scripturae nomine, cos can- 
onicos libros Veteris et Novi Testa- 
menti intelligimus, de quorum author- 
itate in Ecclesia nunquam dubitatum 
est. 


De nominibus, et numero librorum 
sacrae Canonicae Scripturae Veterts 
Testamenti. 

Genesis, 

Exodus, 

Leviticus, 

Numeri, 

Deuteron., 

Josuae, 

Judicum, 

Ruth, © 

Prior Liber Samuelis, 
Secundus Liber Samuelis, 
Prior Liber Regum, 
Secundus Liber Regum, 
Prior Liber Paralipom., 
Secundus Liber Paralipom., 
Primus Liber Esdrae, 
Secundus Liber Esdrae, 
Liber Hester, 

Liber Job, 

Psalmi, 

Proverbia, 

Ecclesiastes vel Concionator, 
Cantica Solomonis, 

iv Prophetae Maiores, 

xii Prophetae Minores. 


Alius autem libros (ut ait Hierony- 


ARTICLE VI. 


O£ the Sutticiency of the holp 
Seriptures for salbation. 


Hoy Scripture containeth all things 
necessary to salvation: so that what- 
soever is not read therein, nor may be 
proved thereby, ts not to be required of 
any man that tt should be believed as 
an article of the Faith, or be thought 
requisite or necessary to salvation. In 
the name of the holy Scripture we do 
understand those Canonical Books of 
the Old and New Testament, of whose 
authority was never any doubt in the 
Church. 


Of the Names and Number of the 
Canonical BOOKS. 


Genesis, 

Exodus, 

Leviticus, 

Numbers, 

Deuteronomy, 

Joshua, 

Judges, 

Ruth, 

The First Book of Samuel, 
The Second Book of Samuel, 
The First Book of Kings, 
The Second Book of Kings, 
The First Book of Chronicles, 
The Second Book of Chronicles, 
The First Book of Esdras, 
The Second Book of Esdras, 
The Book of Esther, 

The Book of Job, 

The Psalms, 

The Proverbs, 

Ecclesiastes or Preacher, 
Cantica, or Songs of Solomon, 
Four Prophets the greater, 
Twelve Prophets the less. 


And the other Books (as Vierome 
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mus) legit quidem Ecclesia, ad exempla 
vitae, et formandos mores ; illos tamen 
ad dogmata confirmanda non adhibet: 
ut sunt. 


Tertius Liber Esdrae, 
Quartus Liber Esdrae, 
Liber Tobiae, 

Liber Judith, 

Reliquum Libri Hester, 
Liber Sapientiae, 

Liber Jesu filii Sirach, 
Baruch Propheta, 
Canticum Trium Puerorum, 
Historia Susannae, 

De Bel et Dracone, 
Oratio Manassis, 


[ART. 


saith) the Church doth read for ex- 
aniple of life and instruction of man- 
ners ; but yet doth it not apply them 
to establish any doctrine ; such are these 
Sollowing: 

The Third Book of Esdras, 

The Fourth Book of Esdras, 

The Book of Tobias, 

The Book of Judith, 

The rest of the Book of Esther, 

The Book of Wisdom, 

Jesus the Son of Sirach, 

Baruch the Prophet, 

The Song of the Three Children, 

The Story of Susanna, 

Of Bel and the Dragon, 

The Prayer of Manasses, 


Prior Liber Machabaeorum, 


The First Book of Maccabees, 
Secundus Liber Machabaeorum. 


The Second Book of Maccabees. 


All the Books of the New Testament, 
as they are commonly received, we do 
receive, and account them Canonical, 


s] 

Novi Testamenti omnes libros (ut 
vulgo receptt sunt) recipimus, et habe- 
mus pro Canonicis. 


OU will remember that at the outset of these Lectures 
I divided the Articles into four distinct portions: 1-5 
inclusive, of the Divine Nature ; 6-8 inclusive, of the Rule 
of Faith; 9-18 inclusive, of Christians considered, if they 
can be, as individuals; 19-39 inclusive, of Christians con- 
sidered as a community. I stated also my satisfaction that 
as respects the first division, which we have just closed, we 
could walk in the same path as Roman Catholics,—the 
tenets maintained by us on these points being identical with 
theirs, neither more nor less,—both the Churches maintain- 
ing all the points of faith which the Catholic Church has ever 
held. We are now, however, arrived at the point of divergence, 
where the Catholic Church of England differs very materi- 
ally from the Catholic Church of Rome. The Thirty-nine 
Articles, it will be remembered, were rendered necessary by 
these differences, seeing that it was absolutely requisite to 
reform ourselves from those corruptions from scriptural and 
catholic doctrine and practice which length of time had 
introduced into religion. We could not reform ourselves 
honestly without stating these points of difference; and 
hence the general intention of the Articles is to controvert 
Romanism. In fact, the Articles are our formal protest 
against the uncatholic portions of the teaching of Rome. 
This word “ protest” leads me to say a few words upon 
the sense in which the word Protestant may be applied to 
the Church of England, The first use of the word in refer- 
ence to matters of religion arose at the Diet of Spire in 
Germany,in 1529,when the Princes of the Reformed countries 
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delivered in a formal protest against a decree of the majority 
of the Diet calculated to hinder the Reformers, and to post- 
pone all changes till the meeting of a Council. However, in 
a very short time, by a natural transition, but by an impro- 
priety of speech, the word came to be applied to all those 
who in different degrees, and even on dissimilar principles, 
found it necessary to reject Romish error. 

But though it served very well to designate the common 
ground on which all Reformers stood, it did not of itself 
suffice to distinguish the many different shades of opinion 
which unhappily followed the reaction occasioned by the 
errors of Rome. I should say also that the name has played 
a very important part in the political history of the world. 
For instance, Queen Elizabeth was said to be at the head of 
the Protestant interests of Europe, this not by any means 
implying that she agreed in doctrine with the various forms 
of religion under that name, but that she protected them 
from the unscrupulous machinations of Rome, and from what 
was generally identified with Roman policy,—the pressure 
of arbitrary power. Of course this name, like all general 
names, admits of ambiguity, and therefore when it 1s used 
its sense should be clearly present to the mind, and when 
called in question by others it should be accurately defined. 
But with due caution I can see no valid reason against using 
the name still; indeed, there seems a sort of affectation in 
avoiding a convenient word. The Church of England still 
protests against the errors of Rome, and therefore may be 
conveniently called Protestant,—not, of course, in the origi- 
nal sense, which only applied to the dissentients at the Diet 
of Spire, nor in the sense of agreeing with those who differ 
from us in everything else except protesting against Rome ; 
but to express our dissent from those doctrines which are 
not Catholic, but distinctively Roman. It has been said that 
Protestantism is a negative religion, that it denies every- 
thing, and holds nothing—and perhaps there are some forms 
of Protestantism which do this; but no one can apply the 
term Protestant in this sense to the Church of England. 
The Articles which we have just concluded, her acceptance 

and constant use of the three Creeds, her Catholic liturgy, 
her Apostolical ministry, her doctrine of the Sacraments, are 
evidences of the fulness and completeness of her positive 
teaching. To speak logically, her negative teaching is a 
separable accident ; her positive teaching is of the essence. 
And even when she appears to teach negatively, she implies 
a positive and catholic truth. Thus when she denies the 
supremacy of the Bishop of Rome, she holds the implied 
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ancient and catholic doctrine of the equality of bishops; 
while she denies the mediation and intercession of saints, 
she holds the mediation of Christ alone; and so in the rest. 
And so even here she teaches positively under a negative 
form. She holds all the Christian verities expressly; she 
refuses only unscriptural and uncatholic additions. The 
conclusion from all this is, that the term Protestant, applied 
to the Church of England, means nothing more nor less than 
her refusal to join in what is not scriptural and true. 

A similar ultra-sensitiveness to that which has led one 
party to scruple about the use of the word Protestant, has 
led others to avoid applying the word Catholic to the Church 
of England. Those who do are little aware how much they 
give up to their adversary; for if a Church is really not a 
branch of the Catholic Church, it is no Church atall. A 
Church may be an erring branch, or a corrupt branch, or an 
imperfect branch, of the Catholic Church ; but it is a branch 
so long as it holds to the fundamental truths of the Catholic 
Church, which are briefly comprehended in the famous say- 
ing, “ quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus.” No mis- 
take is so great as to suppose the word Catholic to imply the 
slightest sympathy with errors of Rome. The real ground of 
argument as against those errors is that they do not stand 
the test of Vincentius’ rule. They are to be rejected, first, 
because they are unscriptural ; and secondly, because there 
is good ground for thinking that they were not received 
semper, ubique, et ab omnibus. Therefore it is that I would 
always avoid applying the word Catholic, by itself, exclu- 
sively to Rome, and that I would always speak of the Church 
of England as a branch of the Catholic Church. The proper 
term for the Church of Rome and her members is Roman 
Catholic,—Catholic in as far as she agrees with the real 
Catholic Church, of which she is only one branch; Roman 
as she differs from other branches of the Catholic Church. 
When in these Lectures, then, I use the word Catholic, I 
mean all Catholic Churches, Eastern as well as Western; 
when I use the term Romish, Romanist, I mean to designate 
shortly all the errors or corruptions of Rome; when I say 
Roman Catholic, I mean that mixture of truth and falsehood 
which is the characteristic of that Church, 

I have thought it expedient to premise these definitions 
to the part of the Articles which we are about to enter upon, 
and I will only add further, that I desire to treat these sub- 
jects not with bitterness, nor with presumption, but with the 
simple, though perhaps sometimes severe, love of truth. 
Again, whilst I am compelled to prove that the Church of 
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Rome hath erred, I am by no means assuming the infalli- 
bility of our own Church ; infallible no one can think her 
nor any other visible Church; but, de facto, she may be 
shown to be as free from blemishes, in her theory, as any ; 
in some indifferent matters doubtless admitting of improve- 
ment, even in her theory ; and in respect to practice, that is 
the real use which members of the Church of England make 
of their extraordinary privileges, there is great cause for 
shame and penitence. “From him to whom much is given 
much will be required,’—this is the text by which we shall 
all be tried, and in reference to this we must always consider 
our relations to the Church. With respect to these Lectures, 
they will in great measure have failed in their object, if 
those who hear me do not become or continue sound living 
members of the Church of England ; Churchmen in deed no 
less than in name. 

We now proceed, then, to the Articles respecting the Rule 
of Faith. You may remember the illustration formerly used, 
according to which the Creeds were declared to be Legulae 
Fidei in one sense, the Scriptures in another; the Creeds 
being compared with the carpenter’s rule in common use, the 
Scriptures with the standard measure laid up at the Tower, 
which may be used at any time to test the accuracy of any 
measure in common use, such ordinary measures being liable 
to constant errors. This is an exact account, me judice, of 
the view which the Church takes of this matter, placing the 
Scriptures as supreme, the Creeds as subordinate ; and if the 
Creeds, still more the private judgments of even ancient 
writers,—judgments of inestimable value as historical wit- 
nesses of the tenets maintained in their time, but all the 
more valuable as they are subjected to the test of Scripture, 
and found to agree with it. Our Church accordingly gives 
the first place to the Scriptures as the standard (Articles VI. 
and vu.), taking care to define what she means by the Scrip- 
tures, what she includes therein, in this controversy with 
Rome ; and in the Eighth Article she declares her acceptance 
of the three Creeds on the express ground that they do agree 
with the standard. 

When we compare the existing English with the Latin 
version of the Sixth Article, we find a slight difference in the 
title, the Latin expressing as a fact the sufficiency which is 
only implied in the English ; and in the body of the Article 
the Latin is somewhat the more precise in form, though 
identical in meaning with the English. Thus, “requisite or 
necessary ” is shown by the Latin “ad necessetatem requere” 
to be only the expression of a single idea by means of syn- 
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onyms ; and the addition of the words “ Veteris Testamenti” 
removes the possible implication (which is, however nega- 
tived by the concluding clause of the Article) that in these 
Old Testament books were included all that are canonical. 

The Article contains two main propositions, which we 
will analyse presently :— 

1. The sufficiency of Holy Bennie to salvation. 

2. What we understand by Holy Scripture. 

The first thing to be observed is, that the whole of the 
second proposition, from “In the name” to the end, is 
wholly absent in the Articles of 1552. It was not at first 
perceived probably that some of the controversies with Rome 
would be affected by the use of the Apocrypha; and the 
addition of the list, which first took place in 1562, was owing 
probably to the greater critical accuracy which was spring- 
ing up in the interval; more especially the greater cultiva- 
tion of the languages of Holy Scripture. As long as the 
volume in common use was only the Vulgate translation 
(particularly as the genuine and apocryphal books are there 
mixed up together without any sufficient? mark of differ- 
ence), so long the value of the distinction would be lost sight 
of; but when it came to be known that the apocryphal 
books of the Old Testament were not written in Hebrew, and 
that they were rejected by the Jews themselves, it became 
evidently honest to caution all persons against the doctrinal 
use of such writings in Church controversy ; hence, then, the 
addition in the two final editions (1562 and 1571). 

It is to be observed that Holy Scripture is not itself here 
defined ; it is taken for granted that it is the inspired Word 
of God. No Roman Catholic ever doubted that; and it was 
the errors of the Roman Catholics that necessitated the 
Thirty-nine Articles, which we must always bear in mind 
are not intended as a Corpus Theologicwm. In the Council 
of Trent (Session iv., April 8, 1546, p. 20) it was expressly 
laid down that the Bible was written “Spiritu sancto dictante,” 
so that any declaration to that effect was here superfluous. 

We now return to the first proposition, which contains 
two parts: a. the sufficiency of Holy Scripture to salvation ; 
8. the negative consequence, that no Article which is not 
either read in it, or may be proved by it, is to be required to 
be believed as an article of faith, or to be thought necessary 





1Tt is true that there are sometimes notes in the Vulgate, as to the 
later part of Esther, and at the end of the canonical Book of Daniel, 
remarking the absence of portions from the Hebrew version ; but for the 
most part no distinction is drawn, 
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to salvation. As they are intimately connected, however, 
they may be conveniently treated together, provided we 
remember that they are two distinguishable parts. It is to 
be noticed that in the edition of 1552, after the words “ maie 
be proved therby,” is added a clause which was subsequently 
omitted : “although it be sometime receiued of the faithful, 
as Godlie, and profitable for an ordre and comelinesse.” 

In order to the understanding of this proposition, we 
must consider what error the compilers of the Articles would 
appear to have had principally in view. This point is deter- 
mined by referring to the earlier Sessions of the Council of 
Trent, which first met December 13, 1545. In its fourth 
Session (April 8, 1546, p. 20) they settled their Canon of 
Holy Scripture, but besides the Scriptures, they mention as 
the ground of their faith Traditions, and pronounce an 
anathema on those who do not receive their Scriptures—z.e. 
the Vulgate, full of errors—and their traditions. It appears, 
then, that they did require, under an anathema, the reception 
of articles which were not found in the Scriptures, nor 
could be proved out of the Scriptures, ze. Traditions. It 
was against this, then, that our Article was directed. It is 
not against infidels, but against errors of those who hold the 
doctrine of Inspiration as unhesitatingly as we do. 

Let it be clearly understood that the Roman Catholics do 
not deny that the Scriptures are a rule of faith, but they 
maintain that they are not the only paramount rule of neces- 
sary faith. The Romanists hold the inspiration and truth of 
the Scriptures, but they depreciate its value by interpolating 
uninspired writings, and by giving co-ordinate authority to 
tradition. They do hold the truth of the Scriptures (ce, 
according to their own Latin version), but they hold some- 
thing more; so that our business is to treat collaterally of 
Tradition as a fountain of truth, as well as of Holy Scrip- 
ture. 

The proposition, then, which we are mainly to prove is, 
that “no doctrine is necessary, which is not supported by the 
written and inspired Word of God.” 

We do not mean, of course, that there never was a time 
when the case was different. In the lifetime of the apostles 
and evangelists, particularly in the interval between the day 
of Pentecost and the first book or epistle which was written, 
that doubtless would be required as necessary to salvation 
which was either expressly stated by the inspired apostles 
by word of mouth, or could be legitimately inferred from 
their spoken words. In those days oral teaching and written 
teaching were of equal authority, because both inspired. 
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The words of St. John which he spoke face to face * were 
equally the Word of God as the epistle which he wrote when 
absent; nay, the primary promise of inspiration was to the 
apostles’ words.?, But our proposition applies to subsequent 
times, and signifies that since the departure of apostles and 
evangelists, and the completion of the canon of the Scriptures, 
no Article is necessary which is not capable of being sup- 
ported by the written Word. 

Observe further, that it was never intended by this 
Article to make the individual faith of each Christian depend 
on a critical knowledge of the Scriptures, or that no one 
could be expected to receive individually an Article of Faith, 
unless he were able individually to see the proof for it, either 
express or implied, in Holy Writ. It is one thing to say 
“Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salva- 
tion,” and a different thing to say, “ The literal and theological 
knowledge of Holy Scripture is necessary to salvation.” The 
great mass of mankind, even if they can read, have no leisure, 
nor knowledge sufficient to examine the Bible in such a way 
as to gather for themselves all the scattered rays of truth; 
and nothing would be more perilous, or rather more certain 
to lead to infinite divisions of faith and worship, than the 
assertion of such a claim on the part of every individual. 
Of course I am not arguing against the use of the Bible by 
every Christian, whether ignorant or learned ; whether it is 
read to him or he reads it himself; whether he hears it in 
church or reads it in his closet, or to his friends by his 
cottage fire—the moral and devotional use of the Bible is 
universal ; its doctrinal and intellectual use, as primary, must 
in the nature of things be confined to those (no matter 
whether laity or clergy) who are in a condition to understand 
it. It has been said with truth that “the Scripture is an 
ocean in which the elephant must swim, and the lamb may 
wade:” a child may learn by the bare unaided perusal of it 
what he ought to do, and even much of what he ought to 
believe ; but not all he ought to believe: his doctrinal know- 
ledge, unaided either by preparatory or simultaneous training, 
must needs be fragmentary and disjointed. Iam supposing, of 
course, in such a case, the absence of all guides—well-in- 
structed parents, pastors, and teachers ; the absence of Creeds, 
Catechisms, Prayer-book, and Liturgy; of all comment, whether 
oral or written ; and no one can doubt that, after making allow- 





1 2 John 12. 
2 St. Matt. x. 19, 20; St. Mark xiii. 11; St. Luke xii. 11, 12, xxi. 
14, 15; St. John xvi. 13, ep. 2 Thess. ii. 15, 
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ance for extraordinary exceptions, the general result of such 
unassisted use of the Scriptures, even after the labour of many 
years, would very little resemble the faith once for all delivered 
to the saints. The advocates of “ private judgment ” cannot 
themselves quite mean it in this sense; and certainly the 
Church of England gives no sanction to such a mode of self- 
teaching. The first principle is hereditary religion, not on the 
principle of mere traditional teaching, but on that of teaching 
truth as a fact, before you teach the reason or the ground. This 
is her language, immediately after baptism, to the sponsors: 
“Ye are to take care that this child shall be taught ”—what ? 
not the exclusive duty of reading the Scripture by itself—but 
that it “shall be taught, so soon as it shall be able to learn, 
the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, 
and be further instructed in the Church Catechism set forth 
for that purpose.” And surely in this order our Church 
has acted upon the principles of common sense, or, I will say 
rather, on the soundest principles of educational philosophy. 
It was the profound remark of Aristotle, that deep searcher 
into the mysteries of the human heart, that as the great 
basis of education in general, dpy7 Td 671, TO Sé Svatl ovK éore 
Tov TUYovTos,— the first principle of education is the fact; it is 
not every one who can appreciate the reason or ground.” By 
this rule the Creed, the Clergy, the Catechism, and the Prayer- 
book, the 871, should at all events come first in order. The 
Scriptures as a rule of obedience may and should accompany 
the use of these ; as a rule of faith, that is, as describing the 
grounds, the dari, of belief, it should follow after ; accessible 
and open, even in this sense, to all; but the full privilege of 
examining or pretending to judge the doctrinal contents of 
the Scriptures assigned only to those who have learning and 
opportunity enough, or have been duly prepared; and even 
by them Holy Scripture is to be interpreted according to the 
analogy of faith, and with the deepest respect for the inter- 
pretation of the genuine early Church. All this is only 
applying to Divinity that which is true in every other 
branch of inquiry. ‘Take, for instance, Law: no one would 
be deemed qualified to ascertain the rules and principles of 
this science who has not learning and opportunities. Black- 
stone is accessible to all, but it would be absurd to place it 
in the hands of a peasant ; and again, those who do interpret 
it, feel the deepest respect for the recorded opinions, not only 
of the early lawyers, but of the whole succession of author1- 
tative interpreters. I do not mean to press this analogy too 








1 See Art. xx. 
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far; it obviously fails in this, that the Bible is to be placed 
in people’s hands, those of all people, without distinction, in 
order to their obtaining rules of life, as I said before ; where- 
as this is not true of Blackstone. 

Connected with the erroneous view of private judgment 
which I have been describing, is the mistake of those who 
assert that the Bible should be circulated without note or 
comment, which in other words means that you should make 
the study of it as difficult as you can. This error extends 
even to the methods adopted for converting the heathen, it 
being thought by some that the best mode of converting 
them to Christianity, or at least of preparing them for it, is 
to circulate the Scriptures as the first step—translated, of 
course, in their respective languages. This plan seems to me 
to arise from a want of observing the unsystematic form of 
the Bible, and from an ignorance of the constitution of the 
Church. The great first step is an apostolically ordained 
Missionary ; and even he will make more way, probably, at 
first by the Catechism and Creeds than by the Bible. But to 
return to the principle of circulating the Bible without note 
or comment: we must, of course, be careful to select sound 
Church-of-England commentaries (and, we have one to our 
hands in the inimitable Prayer-book), but this caution being 
observed, it is surely advisable, nay, simply common sense, 
considering how difficult and unsystematic a volume the 
Bible is, to give every facility for its being understood, and 
above all to increase the number of those living commenta- 
tors, a well-educated clergy. No one would think it wise to 
put a Greek book, say Thucydides, into a boy’s hands, and 
deny him the assistance of a tutor, or even the use of a 
grammar and lexicon. 

We return now, after this necessary digression into the 
question of the general use of the Scriptures, to the main 
proposition : “ Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary 
to salvation.” Our controversy here is not with the infidel, 
but with the Romanist, who is the primary occasion of the 
Articles: not whether there is such a thing as an inspired 
Word of God—for that had never been in dispute from the 
earliest ages down to the Reformation,—or whether this uni- 
versal book is the Word of God: but whether there are any 
other independent sources of Divine truth. 

Now the proof of this must be so conducted. Holy 
Scripture must be divided into its two constituent parts, the 
Old Testament and the New Testament. Looking at these 
two portions, there must manifestly be a difference in the 
mode of proof, We can prove’ from the New Testament that 
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the Old Testament contained all things necessary for the 
Jew, and that our Lord Himself with respect to them strongly 
condemned tradition ; and when we add to this that the Old 
Testament! forbids, under very heavy penalties, the adding 
to or taking from the law, we have proof sufficient, when 
worked out, for the Old Testament. With respect to the 
New Testament, it was hardly to be expected that it would 
contain within itself very clear and express testimony to its 
own paramount and exclusive authority, considering that it 
was written at such detached intervals,—written too at a 
time when oral teaching was, as we have seen, during the 
life of the inspired apostles and teachers, equal in authority 
to the written teaching; when it was indifferent whether St. 
Paul, for instance, taught by “word” or by “his epistle.” 
Yet we do find in the last book of the New Testament—the 
Revelation—a very explicit condemnation of the sin of adding 
to the Word of God: “ For I testify unto every man that hear- 
eth the words of the prophecy of this book, If any man shall 
add unto these things, God shall add unto him the plagues 
that are written in this book ”2—a passage analogous to that 
alluded to above with respect to the Jewish Scriptures: “Ye 
shall not add unto the word which I command you, neither 
shall ye diminish aught from it.”* To this may be added 
the words of St. Paul to Timothy : “ All scripture is given by 
inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness: that the man 
of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works ”4—1.¢. a man may be perfect by obeying all scripture 
—this phrase “all scripture ” comprehending, doubtless, not 
only the Old Testament, but all those parts of the New 
which were already written, and by parity of reasoning all 
that which was being written, so as to be comprehended 
within the canon of Scripture. So that the New Testament, 
being assumed to be Jeorvevoros, does contain no slight in- 
dications, sufficient for the satisfaction of the Christian, of 
the truth of the proposition before us as regards the New 
Testament itself. 

But the strongest argument, and one which would be 
sufficient even if these passages just quoted had never been 
written, is drawn from analogy. We have ample ground for 
inferring that what was necessary to be known or done by 
Christians would be written in the inspired Christian law, 
from what was done with regard to the J ewish religion. 
Indeed, the argument is a fortiori. If inspired writing was 


— 
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the standard of faith for the Jewish people, who had every 
motive to remember and hand down from father to son the 
deliverance out of Egypt and the terrors of the giving of the 
law, and whose ceremonies and even anniversaries were ex- 
pressly appointed to keep alive the memory of these things, 
—which was for so many ages under a direct theocracy,— 
which had inspired prophets raised up during a succession 
of more then ten centuries from the time of Moses,—which, 
moreover, had the perpetual oracle of the Urim and Thum- 
mim in the high priest’s breastplate—if God-inspired writ- 
ing was resorted to as the sure memorial even of the Ten 
Commandments, written twice by the finger of God,?— then, 
a fortiori, it might be expected beforehand that inspired 
writing would also be resorted to under the new dispensa- 
tion, considering that inspiration so soon ceased, and that in 
the other outward circumstances the Christian differed so 
much from the Jew. Bearing this in mind, then, let us see 
what our Lord Himself, admitted to be God and man, said 
respecting the Old Testament: “Search the scriptures; for 
in them ye think ye have eternal life: and they are they 
which testify of me. And ye will not come to me, that ye 
might have life.”* We may add to this the praise bestowed 
upon the Jews of Berea, who “searched the scriptures daily, 
whether these things were so.”* And still more decisive is 
our Lord’s condemnation of traditions : “Why do ye trans- 
gress the commandments of God by your tradition 2”® pro- 
bably in allusion to Deut. iv. 2, already quoted. Again, the 
chief part of the Sermon on the Mount is intended to rectify 
traditions, modifications, or additions to the written law. 
Either, therefore, we: must imagine that a new rule was to 
be adopted with respect to traditions, without any hint being 
given of the change, while the appearance of analogy between 
two inspired documents was allowed to remain, notwithstand- 
ing the real alteration ; or the same principle on which our 
Lord rejected Jewish traditions as co-ordinate with inspired 
Scripture must still, we may suppose, be valid against the 
traditions which in the later Christian Church have been 
added to the written faith of Scripture. 

To the argument from analogy, drawn from the condem- 
nation of Jewish traditions, I would add, as corroborative of 
the position that the inspired written Word, God’s Word, 
re ee en a ee ge 


1 Exod. xxviii. 30; Lev. viii. 8; Ezra ii. 63, 

2 Exod. xxxi. 18; Deut. ix. 10, x. 1, 2. 

3 St. John v. 39, 40. 4 Acts xvii. 11. ) 

® St. Matt. xv. 3; St. Mark vii. 13: “‘Making the word of God of 
none effect by your tradition,” 
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was paramount in matters of faith, which is what we con- 
tend for, the fact that the Old Testament was read publicly 
in the synagogue every Sabbath-day,' a practice which was 
sanctioned by our Saviour Himself, who at Nazareth, “as hes 
custom was, went into the synagogue on the sabbath-day, and 
stood up for to read.”” With this last passage we may compare 
the manner of reading the law described in Nehemiah.’ 

On the whole, then, there is very good ground in Scrip- 
ture for taking the Bible as the authority in faith, to the ex- 
clusion of such other authorities as profess to be supplemental 
to it,—still more to such as are opposed to itself ; and there 
is no ground in Scripture (we shall presently examine some 
apparent exceptions), there is no ground from analogy, 
but everything against it, for giving any concurrent weight 
to traditions. It follows that the authority of tradition in 
matters of the faith must be proved from something external 
to the Bible, and this proof must be either from the testi- 
mony of early writers, or early records of the Church con- 
sidered as historical proof of the fact; or else it must be. 
tradition itself,—I mean that there must be a tradition that 
tradition is supplemental or equivalent to the Bible. But 
this last may be surely dismissed at once, as it is in fact say- 
ing that tradition is proved by itself. It remains, therefore, 
that we appeal to the written testimony of the early Church ; 
—and this brings me to the second argument which we are 
able to advance in support of the Article. 

This second argument for the sufficiency of Holy Scerip- 
ture in matters of faith, is the fact that early Christian 
writers, the Fathers of the Church, appeal to Scripture as 
the great paramount authority in all such subjects. This, 
let me again repeat it, is the true statement of the contro- 
versy. We are not contending that there were not some 
wholesome traditions on matters of the external form of 
worship, custom, or even the interpretation of passages in 
the Scriptures,—though even these traditions, unwritten at 
first, were very early committed to writing; we do not dis- 
pute, but accept these traditions—as, for instance, the sign of 
the cross in Baptism,!—provided that they have not been 
abused as vehicles to later corruptions in doctrine and wor- 
ship; but we are speaking of such traditions as are inde- 
pendent of the Scriptures, in some cases repugnant to them, 
and concern Articles of indispensable faith. 

Now the examples of the early Christian writers and 


1 Acts xiii. 15, 27, xv. 21. 2 St. Luke iv. 16. 3 Neh. viii. 2-8. 
4 See Canon xxx., referred to in the rubric at the end of the Baptismal 
Service. 
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Churches bear sufficient witness that they as well as our- 
selves draw this distinction between traditions in matters 
either indifferent or of inferential importance, as tending to 
edification and embodying doctrines, and matters essential 
to salvation. But even here they took care not to leave 
indifferent or circumstantial traditions to chance, but very 
early left a record of them, as St. Basil has in his treatise 
De Spiritu Sancto. What they thought of the paramount 
authority of Holy Scripture in matters of faith may be seen 
from the following specimens of their mode of reasoning, 
selected from a multitude of equal foree in proving our 
point :— 

“ Consequently, whether it be respecting Christ or His 
Church, or any other subject whatever pertaining to our 
faith and practice, I will not say if we, because we are not to 
be compared in authority to the apostle who used the words 
‘if we,’ but I will use the words which he adds, ‘if an angel 
from heaven preach unto you anything besides what you 
have received from the Scriptures of the law and the gospel 
(legalibus et evangelieis, t.c. the Old and New Testament), let 
him be accursed.”? Here it will be obvious that St. Augus- 
tine has taken for his text Gal. i. 8: “But though we, or an 
angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you than 
that which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed.” 
And so again the same Father, speaking of certain assertions 
of Faustus the heretic, about the descent of the Virgin Mary 
from David, says that “Quia canonicum non est, non me 
constringit ;”* and again in another place, “Sancta Scriptura 
nostrae doctrinae regulam figit, ne audeamus plus sapere 
quam oporteat sapere.” * Similarly St. Jerome says: “ Omni 
studio legendae nobis Scripturae sunt, et in lege Domini 
meditandum die ac nocte, ut probati trapezitae sciamus quis 
nummus probus sit, quis adulter.”® And Hilary says in like 
manner: “(Qui quae scripta sunt negas, quid restat nisi ut 
quae non scripta sunt probes.” ® And Athanasius tells us that 
“The holy and divinely inspired Scriptures are of themselves 
sufficient for the discovery of the truth;”? and Cyril of 


1 Basil, de Sp. S. ¢. 66, p. 54. 2 Aug.c. lit. Pet. iii. 6. 

3 Td. c, Faust. Man. xxiii. 9, 

4 Aug. de bono viduitatis, c. i. 2, ep. c. Faust. Man. vii. 2—a passage 
enriously apposite to modern Rationalism; and see further passages 
quoted in Jewel’s Works, vol. iv. p. 276. 

5 Jer. Ep. ad Eph. c. 5, p. 378. 

6 Hil. de Trin. 1x. 35, p. 1005 (ed. Par. 1693). 

7 Adrdpkets pev yap eicw ai dy Kai Oednvevoros ypapat pos THY THS 
adnOelas drayyedtay.—Ath, Orat, c. Gentes, vol. i. p. LB. 
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Jerusalem is even more explicit: “There ought nothing at all 
to be delivered concerning the divine and holy mysteries of 
faith without the Holy Scriptures, nor ought we to be moved 
at all with probabilities or compositions of speech. Neither 
do thou believe me that say these things, unless thou takest 
the demonstrations of the things which are said out of the 
Holy Scriptures.”1 It is further to be observed that the 
same appeal is made to the Bible in the Acts of the Councils. 

This is surely enough for our purpose, and I now draw 
this argument :—If the early Fathers, so much nearer the date 
of the promulgation of the Gospel, recognised the Scripture 
alone as the standard and touchstone of necessary faith, a 
fortiori is this right in us who live at so great a distance. 
Tf the Council of Nice, 325, did not venture to affirm any 
articles of faith as such, except such as were either expressly 
in Holy Scripture, or might be drawn from it, how could 
the Council of Trent, so-called, in the sixteenth century, ven- 
ture to add twelve new and unscriptural articles to the Nicene 
Creed, subjoined to that ancient creed immediately after the 
word “Amen,” and closed by the words, “I promise to believe 
and to preach this (i.e. not the Nicene Creed alone, but all 
the intermediate articles also), this the true Catholic faith, 
out of which no one can be saved,” (“extra quam nemo salvus 
esse potest.”)? It is really very shocking to compare such 
an addition to the Creed with the passages which have been 
read out of the Fathers; and we might well answer, like 
Bishop Jewel, in the words of St. Jerome: “ Quisquis es asser- 
tor novorum dogmatum, quaeso te ut parcas Romanis auribus : 
parcas fidei, quae apostolico ore laudatur. Cur post quad- 
ringentos annos docere nos niteris, quod antea nescivimus ? 
cur profers in medium quod Petrus et Paulus edere nolue- 
runt? Usque ad hunc diem sine ista doctrina mundus 
Christianus fuit.” * 

In order to understand more nearly this Romish notion of 
Tradition, let us take an instance where Protestant writers 
make use of tradition, and compare it with one of the Romish 
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2 Bull of Pius rv., at the close of the Council of Trent, Nov. 15, 1564. 

3 Hieron. ad Pammachium et Oceanum, in Jewel, vol. iv. p. 211. Seg 
also several authorities collected by Dr. Pusey: The Truth and Office of 
the Church of England, p. 337 foll. 
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traditions. Wall, in his History of Infant Baptism, dwells 
much and conclusively on the existence of this practice in the 
early Church, from whence he infers that the custom, which 
a rationalistic view of it would have led_men to reject, was 
directed by the apostles themselves. Observe that there is 
nothing repugnant to God’s Word in this proof of fact, nothing 
which is not perfectly consistent with Holy Scripture, which 
tells us that baptism is necessary for all, and that Christ 
said, “Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not ;” and the way to come to Him is through baptism. 
Hence, quite consistently, by the aid of this ancient tradition, 
which is quite immemorial, we adopt the custom of Infant 
Baptism. Now contrast this process with the mode in which 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation was introduced into the 
Church of Rome. About the seventh or eighth century this 
doctrine was first heard of; there is no countenance for it in 
the early writers, in the Creeds or Canons of Councils (of 
course Roman Catholics try to prove the contrary, but they 
have signally failed) ; “ it overthroweth the nature of a sacra- 
ment, and is repugnant to God’s written words.” At first 
the doctrine circulated privately, as a private opinion, and so 
it went on till the Lateran Council in 1215, when it was 
defined as an article of faith. A tradition, to be good for 
anything, must be immemorial, whereof the memory runneth 
not to the contrary ; a tradition, of which a beginning may 
be indicated, short of the time to which it professes to reach, 
is no tradition, but either a new revelation, in which case it 
is bound to show its proofs, and tell us when, where, and by 
whom it was revealed, or else it is an invention. The only 
alternative is that there must be lodged somewhere a secret 
unwritten tradition, handed down, nobody knows how, to 
certain persons, nobody knows who. Some say that such 
knowledge of tradition is lodged in the Councils, some in the 
Pope ; indeed, it has been said by Romish writers of great 
name, in treatises of scholastic divinity, that the Pope has 
all laws “in scrinio pectoris sui;” some have even said that 
he can make or unmake an article of faith, or dispense with 
moral obligation, and they have said this unrebuked. 

It is unnecessary to comment on this blasphemous 
absurdity, which is repudiated by respectable Roman 
Catholics themselves; it is as if a new virtue could be 
invented in the nineteenth century ; or, taking the analogous 
case of law, as if a judge, gua judge, should pretend to a 
traditional knowledge of some unwritten law, of which the 
Acts of Parliament, or the books, in which after all laws at 
first unwritten are found, are wholly silent, and pronounce 
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that to be law ex cathedra, which had never been heard of 
before. It really is hardly too much to say that this pre- 
tended power of the Pope is communicated to him by his 
chair ; what he speaks in his closet is mere private opinion, 
what he says ex cathedra is Divine law. 

We may contrast all this vagueness and uncertainty, to 
say the least of it, which results from the Romish system, 
with our own simple and intelligible rule, in which due pro- 
portionate weight is given to the Scriptures, and to antiquity, 
2.e. to genuine tradition. This may be seen in the injunctions 
given to preachers, in the Canons of 1571: “ Imprimis vero 
videbunt, ne quid unquam doceant pro concione, quod 
a populo religiose teneri et credi velint, nisi quod consenta- 
neum sit doctrinae Veteris et Novi Testamenti, quodque 
ex a doctrina catholici patres, et veteres episcopi college- 
rint.” . 

The chief objections that have been raised against this 
portion of the Article are as follows :— 

1. In Acts xx. 35 we seem to have a traditional saying, 
“To remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” It was so indeed 
till St. Luke wrote it, but he might have written it equally 
in his Gospel, though he chose to write it, or rather the Holy 
Spirit was pleased through him to have it written, in the 
Acts ; so that this is rather a confirmation of what has been 
said, though after all it might be better to say it is not an 
Article of Faith. 

9. In 1 Cor. xi. 2 St. Paul bids the Corinthians “keep 
the ordinances” (mapaSéceis, in the margin “ traditions ”). 
These are evidently laudable customs. The whole context 
(down to ver. 16, “We have no such custom, neither the 
churches of God”) is on matters of inferior importance, 
such as the question of covering the head in prayer ;” and 
we never dispute the propriety of observing such traditions, 
provided only they are not enforced as matters necessary to 
salvation. It may fall hardly on ultra-Reformers, who 
destroyed laudable customs indiscriminately with Romish 
superstitions. 

3. In 2 Thess. ii. 15 we read, “Stand fast, and hold by 
the traditions which ye have been taught, whether by word 





1Cardwell’s Synodalia, vol. i. p. 126. These Canons, however, were 
only signed by the Upper House of Convocation, and were never confirmed. 
by Queen Elizabeth’s sanction. 

2'The further consideration of this point naturally comes later, under 
Article xxxIv. 
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or our epistle.” This applied individually to that Church 
which St. Paul is addressing, or to others which, like that, 
had heard the oral teaching of St. Paul, which of course was 
binding, and was well known to them. But this text can- 
not be drawn into a general precept, applicable also to us, 
who never heard St. Paul ; eg. this word being inapplicable, 
and Holy Scripture quite as applicable to us as to the Thes- 
salonians, we exactly obey St. Paul in taking his written 
epistle as our guide. 

4. The last objection which need be noticed is that it is 
by tradition that we know the Scriptures to have come from 
God. This is true historically. It is a fact which we learn 
only partly from external evidence handed down in the 
writings of the early Church. The Church, as we shall see 
in a later Article, is the keeper of Holy Writ. And we have 
already seen the error of supposing it incumbent on every 
one to discover his faith in the Bible for himself. But this 
tradition witnesses only to the fact which internal evidence 
confirms ; and then, believing the Scriptures on these grounds 
to have come from God, we appeal to them alone, as the early 
writers did. It is a very different thing to say that tradition, 
and after all not wnwritten tradition, testifies to the genuine- 
ness of certain books, and to say that tradition is of co-ordi- 
nate authority with the books. To take an analogy: A certain 
Act of Parliament, or a certain law, or a legal document, is 
proved to be genuine by the testimony of those to whom it is 
necessarily intrusted—say the Keeper of the Rolls. This in- 
strument, if genuine, is legally operative, and by virtue of 
its provisions a certain estate descends. It would be mani- 
festly absurd to say that because its genuineness is attested 
by its keeper, and its validity depends partly on his testi- 
mony, that he is therefore of co-ordimate authority, or that the 
instrument takes effect by any authority of his. He is simply 
an external witness to a fact, and no more; the legal instru- 
ment binds per se, and not by any authority derived from 
him. Compare this supposed case with the objection stated, 
and it falls to the ground. The Church traditional is an 
external witness, and no more; tle Bible is of paramount 
authority per se. 

Thus far for the first proposition, confirming Holy Scrip- 
ture, and excluding tradition. But it is manifest that a 
loophole for error might be left, if the meaning of the name 
“ Holy Scripture ” were left ambiguous. 

We come now, therefore, to the second proposition of the 
Article,—the sentence which is not found in the edition of 
1552, containing the definition of what Holy Scripture is. 
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And first let it be repeated that our present controversy is 
not with those who deny the authenticity, genuineness, and 
inspiration of Scripture; for this is assumed as granted 
throughout the Articles. There is of course no objection to 
treating these subjects here, but it would be irrelevant to our 
present purpose. 

Our main controversy at this point, considering the occa- 
sion which produced the Articles, is with those who would 
add to the authoritative Scriptures; and yet not to both 
volumes of Scripture—for this the Romanists have never 
attempted,—but to the Old Testament only. Aud first let us 
name the books about which both sides are agreed as canoni- 
cal; and in doing this I cannot do better than name them in 
the form in which the Jews considered them, as classified 
under twenty-two heads, the number of letters in their 
alphabet.1 Dividing them first into three classes (as they 
are distinguished in St. Luke xxiv. 44), viz., (1.) the Law, 
comprising the Pentateuch ; (2.) the Prophets, comprising 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, 
and the twelve lesser Prophets; (3.) the Psalms, or Hagio- 
erapha, including Ruth, the Psalms, Job, the Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Lamentations, Daniel, Hester, Ezra, 
Chronicles ; they made a detailed enumeration of them as 
follows :— 


1. Genesis. 12. Esther. 
2. Exodus. 13. Job. 
3. Leviticus. 14. The Psalms. 
4, Numbers. 15. The Proverbs. 
5. Deuteronomy. ; 16. Ecclesiastes. 
6. Joshua. 17. Cantica. 
7. Judges and Ruth. 18. Isaiah. 
8. The two Books of Samuel. 19. Jeremiah, 
9, The two Books of Kings. 20. Ezekiel. 

10. The two Books of Chronicles. 21. Daniel. 

11. Ezra and Nehemiah. 22. The twelve lesser Prophets. 


The result of all this is the extreme accuracy, superstitious 
accuracy if one will, with which the books within the Canon, 
as first settled by Ezra, was reckoned. It may well be 
looked on as a providential accuracy, because it enables us 
to ascertain not only what was reckoned genuine, but what, 
by inference at least, must be rejected as spurious. 

Having now stated what we agree in, we come to that in 
which we differ. We say that “the other books,” ae. the 





1 This knowledge we owe to Josephus, c¢. Apion, i. 8; illustrated by the 
modern Jews, Cp. Sixt. Senens. Bibl. Sanct. i. p. 2. 
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Apocrypha,! “the Church doth read for example of life and 
instruction of manners.” The Roman Catholics think it 
further allowable to use them to establish doctrine. All the 
books enumerated in our apocryphal catalogue are not only 
mixed up with canonical books, without, generally speaking, 
any note of difference, but they are maintained as canonical 
in the Fourth Session of the Council of Trent, April 8, 1546, 
p. 21 (for the first time that they are received by a formal 
act of any Church on that footing), with the exception of the 
third and fourth books of Esdras, and the Prayer of Manasses, 
which are not named. These they do not embody in the Old 
Testament, but publish after the Apocalypse, with the follow- 
ing notice prefixed to them: “ Oratio Manassae, necnon libri 
duo, qui sub libri tertii et quarti Esdrae nomine cireumferun- 
tur, hoc in loco, extra scilicet seriem canonicorum librorum, 
quos sancta Tridentina Synodus suscepit, et pro canonicis 
suscipiendos decrevit, sepositi sunt, ne prorsus interirent, 
quippe qui a nonnullis sanctis Patribus interdum citantur, et 
in aliquibus Bibliis Latinis tam manuscriptis quam impressis 
reperiuntur.” 

With regard to the proposition that it is allowable to use 
these books for example of life and instruction of manners 
(which is equivalent to the proposition stated above, that 
“the Church doth read them” with these objects), it should 
be stated that some of the ultra-Reformers have disputed this : 
and even in our own Church there has sometimes been a sensi- 
tive dislike to the portion of the Apocrypha which is read on 
week-days during the month of October and part of November, 
and some go so far as to refuse the admission of the Apocrypha 
into their Bibles. 

But it may be answered, /irst, that due care is taken in 
our Bibles to mark the difference between the genuine Serip- 
tures and the Apocrypha; they are printed in a different 
form, separable from the canonical books, and called Apocry- 
pha, in this respect forming a strong contrast with the Latin 
Vulgate: and secondly, that the portions read are useful as 
showing what the artifices of idolaters could do; or as pious 
hymns, like the Song of the Three Children, which our 
Church allows as a substitute for the Te Deum; or as in- 
structive lessons in morality ; or as most beautiful illustra- 
tions of a godly, religious, and happy life, as Ecclesiasticus ; or 





1 The word “ Apocryphal,” from droxpimTowat, means, “ whose origin 
was hidden from the Fathers,”—wanting testimonials, of character sus- 
pected. The books are sometimes called Ecclesiastical, to show that 
they were read in the Church, 
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as the main link between the history of the Old Testament 
and that of the New ; without which link we should have a 
large part of four hundred years very imperfectly accounted 
for. And lastly, we may add to this that some useful infor- 
mation can be drawn from them in illustration of the lan- 
guage of the New Testament, as in the use of the terms Noyos 
and the Spirit of God, which serve to show historically that — 
the notion of Persons had already been established among 
the Jews. 

In themselves, therefore, these books are, within the limits 
here stated, valuable books; and one can really see no more 
harm in reading them in the Church occasionally than in 
reading a sermon or homily,—both being granted to be of 
human composition and authority, and both intended for 
edification. 

But when we turn to the other side of the question, and 
hear it asserted that they are canonical books, and that they 
may be used for doctrinal proofs, the case becomes very 
different. The question is, Has the Church done so? and of 
different Churches, if one does apply them doctrinally and 
the other does not, one or the other must be in error, as 
differing from the practice of the best ages of Christia- 
nity. 

But first let us consider what is antecedently probable 
and abstractedly right. Is it probable that early Christians 
would have ventured to do that with writings professedly 
belonging to the elder covenant, which the Jews themselves 
positively disclaimed with regard to these writings ? The 
Jews believed certain theological truths, and certain histori- 
cal facts, as incontrovertibly true, because it was “so written ;” 
but this term “written,” as we find it in our Lord’s own 
words in the New Testament, would mean, /irst, what was 
written in Hebrew; and secondly, nothing more nor less than 
“divinely inspired,’"—a term which they confined to what 
they and we call the canonical books,! as settled by the in- 
spired prophet Ezra, and which in consequence even of their 
superstitious scruples they could not extend to anything 
beyond the canon. It is well known, for instance, that they 
counted the syllables; and Philo tells us that they would 
rather die a thousand deaths than alter a single letter. We may 





1 To this our Lord gave His sanction, as did also the apostles. The 
New Testament has no passage quoted from the Apocrypha; but accord- 
ing to Bishop Harold Browne, all but six of the canonical books are 
quoted. (See Cosin’s Scholastic History of the Canon, c. iii. §§ 31-40.) 
A list is found in the Preface to the Vulgate of all the quotations from 
the Old Testament which are found in the New. 
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simply ask, therefore, which was more likely to be mistaken 
in this matter, the Jew or the Roman Catholic? Either the 
Apocrypha is divinely inspired or it is not. If it is, how is it 
that it is not to be found in the Jewish Hebrew Bible? that 
the people to whom were committed the oracles of God never 
have received it? that it is found only written (as the 
Vulgate testifies of some of them) in Greek,! and that 
Alexandrian Greek,—no obscure vindication of its later, 
perhaps its foreign, origin. Ifit is not, how can the Romanists 
safely derive doctrine from it? By doctrine, we mean not 
history, nor good example; but God’s truth, as He has re- 
vealed it. But according to the Jews, who had better means 
of judging than we have, He has not here revealed it, nor 
have holy men of old spoken as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost ; but fallible men, some even taking forged names, 
and attributing as the work of a prophet, as for instance 
Daniel, that which Ezra knew nothing of. It seems to me, 
on these grounds, that antecedent probability, and what is 
abstractedly right, is against the decree of the Council of 
Trent.” 

But perhaps the most convincing proof of the Romish 
error, and of the correctness of our assertion that the Church, 
meaning thereby not only the English branch, but the 
Catholic Church while free from error, doth not apply these 
other books to establish any doctrine, will be an appeal to 
Christian antiquity. What St. Jerome saith, which I will 
quote verbatim presently, is confirmed generally by other 
authorities. 

1. The 84th (85th) Canon of the so-called Canons of the 
Apostles—spurious, yet of venerable antiquity,—gives a list 
of canonical books corresponding to ours, except that it leaves 
out Ezra in some MSs., and puts in three books of Maccabees ; 
though these again are absent in some copies, and are pro- 
bably an interpolation. It also recommends the Wisdom of 
the Son of Sirach (i.e. Ecclesiasticus) as a book out of the 
Scripture canon, to be read by young beginners.3 

2. Eusebius has preserved a letter of Melito, who died in 





1 It is remarkable that the editors of the Vulgate state that they have 
marked what is not in the Hebrew with an obelus. See their notice before 
the apocryphal part of the Book of Esther, c. x. 

* It should be stated, however, in modification of the foregoing, that 
St. Jerome says that he had seen Sirach (Ecclesiasticus) in Hebrew, under 
the name of apaBodai.—Hieron. i. 938, 

3”EE aber d€ [mpoooropeic ba ipiv pavOdvery Spav rors véous] THY copiay 
Tov modvuabods Zipdxy. See Cosin, Schol. Hist. of the Canon, c¢. iv. 
§ 45. 
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191, to Onesimus, in which he says, that knowing his 
correspondent’s wish to learn the exact truth about the sacred 
books (tiv t&v radaav BiBriov axpiBeav), he had done 
his best to satisfy him, going up to the East, even to the 
place where all these things were done and were commemor- 
ated, and that he found the Old Testament to consist of the 
following books :—giving a list which exactly tallies with our 
own, except that after the word wapouulas, in some editions, 
occur the words 4) Sod/a, which if it meant Wisdom, would 
take in one apocryphal book; but it has been shown that 
the probable reading is 4) Yodéa, or 7) Kal Yodla, that being 
another name by which Proverbs was known, as we can prove 
to be the case from other sources.” 

3, Athanasius (A.D. 326), after a comparison between 
the heretics and the orthodox—the one as dead, the others as 
having the Scriptures,—and after saying that he thinks ‘it 
expedient to refresh the memory of his correspondents, lest 
they should meet with the apocryphal books, being deceived 
by the similarity of their names to those of the genuine 
books, proceeds to a kind of paraphrase of the beginning of 
St. Luke :—“Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to mix 
up the apocryphal writing with the inspired Scripture, about 
which we are certainly assured, as the eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the word delivered to the fathers, it seemed good 
to me also, at the request of sincere brethren, and having 
learnt it from the beginning, to set forth in order the Serip- 
tures placed in the canon, and handed down and believed to 
be Divine, so that each individual, if he has been deceived, 
may condemn his deceivers; if not deceived, may rejoice at 
having his recollection refreshed.”® After this solemn 
exordium, St. Athanasius proceeds to say that the books of 
the Old Testament are twenty-two, as he is told, after the 
number of the Hebrew letters, and his list corresponds with 
ours, except that he names Baruch, which Roman Catholic 
writers themselves reckon of less authority, and the Epistle 





1 Busebius (iv. 26) prefaces this letter with these words :—‘“‘ Melito 
made a catalogue of the acknowledged Scripture of the Old Testament: 
Toy Sporoyoupéevay THs mahacas Siabqkns ypapar.” 

2 # cai copia is the reading of Valesius, a Roman Catholic editor. 

3 Athan. Epist. 39, vol. ii. part 1, p. 961: "Erednmep tives émexeipnoav 
dvardgacbav éavtois Ta deydpeva andxpuha, kal emyigar tava 77 
dcorvetare ypaph rept hs emdnpopdpnper; kabos mapédocay Tois maTpacty 
of dm’ dpxns adrémtrar Kal bmnpérat yevopevat TOU Adyou" Zokée Kapol, 
mporpamevtt mapa ynoiov adeAPay, Kal pabdyre dvaber, Ens exdérba Td 
kavoviCopeva. 

H 
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of Jeremy. “These,” he says, “are the fountains of salva- 
tion; in these alone is the teaching of religion made known 
unto men. Let no one add to these.” 

4. Epiphanius (A.D. 368) tells us that the books of the 
Old Testament are comprised in four Pentateuchs and two 
books over, corresponding to the twenty-two Hebrew letters ; 
and then he gives a list as we have them, neither more nor 
less.1 

5, Gregory Nazianzen (A.D. 370) has left some iambics, 
in which an exact list is given of the canonical books as we 
have them, and ending with these lines :— 


apyalas wev Enka Siw Kat elxoor BiBrovs, 
lal lal , 
Tols TOV “EBpalwv ypaupacw avtibérous.” 


6. Amphilochius, Bishop of Iconium, an intimate friend 
of Gregory Nazianzen, wrote an epistle to Seleucus in iambic 
verse, in which he incidentally gives a list of the canonical 
books, also exactly tallying with ours, and adds that some 
include in the list the Book of Esther, meaning probably the 
apocryphal sequel to the book, as the canonical portion is 
commonly included in Ezra.’ 

The chief authority alleged upon the other side is St. 
Augustine, who in one passage gives a list of the canon of 
Holy Scripture, in which all the books are numbered as in 
the Vulgate ;* but in the sentence immediately preceding, he 
had expressly warned his readers of a distinction between 
canonical and uncanonical Scriptures, between those of 
doubtful and undoubted verity, between those of universal 
and those of partial acceptation. Moreover, in other passages 
he uses language which virtually rejects the books which we 
deem apocryphal, either generally or individually.® 

So much for private writers; we turn now to the testi- 
mony of Councils of the Church. 

The Council of Laodicea, which was not earlier than 320, 
nor later than 370, in its fifty-ninth canon forbids private 
Psalms and uncanonical books (iScwtixods Warpovs 4) ByBXla 
ov Kavoviora) to be read in church, dAdAd pdva Td KavoviKd 
THS KaWhS Kal Tarads Acabjxns. And the list that follows 
in the sixtieth canon of the books of the Old Testament that 





1 Epiph. de Mens. et Pond. sec. 4, vol. ii. p. 161, ep. Haer. i. 6, vol. i, 
p. 19. 

“Greg. Naz. 1. i. Carm, xxxiii. vol. ii. p. 98 (edit. Paris, 1511). 

3 Amphilochius, ap. Greg. Naz. vol. ii. p. 190. 

* August. de Doctr. Christ. ii. 8. 

5 See Cosin, Schol. Hist. of the Canon, c, vii. sec. 80, 81. 
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should be read exactly corresponds with ours... The canons 
of this Council were confirmed by the Sixth Council of Con- 
stantinople in 681.” 

At a Council of Carthage, the third according to the 
Roman Catholic writers, in 397, but more probably the sixth, 
in 419, a decree was made, settling what Scriptures should be 
- read in the church, and which were canonical. In this list 
are included several of the apocryphal books, but not the 
Maccabees nor Baruch; so that it does not prove enough for 
the Roman Catholics. This canon is probably to be under- 
stood as giving to the Apocrypha the same sort of authority 
as we saw was given it by St. Augustine, placing it above all 
other books, and in a position inferior only to the Bible. 

All this evidence, even after allowing due weight to the 
fact that one of the witnesses, St. Athanasius, gives some 
countenance to two books, Baruch’and Jeremiah’s Epistle, 
in which he is unsupported by other writers, goes to establish 
our Article. 

I will now give you the passage from St. Jerome, alluded 
to in the Article :—“ As therefore the Church reads Judith and 
Tobit, and the books of the Maccabees, but doth not receive 
them amongst canonical Scriptures, so these two books” (he 
is speaking of Wisdom and K¢clesiasticus, or Jesus the Son 
of Sirach), “ the Church may read for the edification and in- 
struction of the people, but not to confirm the authority 
of ecclesiastical doctrines.”* This passage is full to the 
purpose, both as to what we may and what we may not do. 
The truth of our position is satisfactorily proved, and the 
untenableness of the Tridentine decree. 

In conclusion it may be useful to show the order in 
which the Latin Vulgate places the books. From Genesis 
to Nehemiah the order is the same as in our Bible, then as 


follows :— 
Retreat sedis) yt sry ts ni a Se 


1 Cosin, Schol. Hist. of the Canon, c. vi. sec. 59. The ordinary date for 
this Council is 364. See Richard, Analysis Conciliorum, i. 289. 

2 Qosin, c. vii. sec. 104, Richard, i. 676. 

3 The canon in question contains a reference to Pope Boniface, who did 
not succeed to the See till more than twenty years later than this third 
Council of Carthage. See Cosin, ¢. vii. sec. 82. 
~ 4 Hieron, Prol. in libr. Salom. ad Chromat. et Heliod. vol. i. p. 398: 
“Sicut ergo Judith, et Tobi, et Machabaeorum libros legit quidem 
Ecclesia, sed inter canonicas Scripturas non recipit, sic et haec duo volu- 
mina legat ad aedificationem plebis, non ad auctoritatem Hcclesiasticorum 
- dogmatum confirmandam.” It was probably after the list apparently so 
authorized by St. Jerome that the list of apocryphal books was framed in 
the Articles of 1562, containing only 3 and 4 of Esdras, Wisdom, Jesus 
the Son of Sirach, Judith, Tobias, and Maccabees 2. 
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Tobias. Jeremias. 

Judith, Baruch. 

Esther. Ezekiel. 

Job. Daniel (with the Song of the Three 
Liber Psalmorum. Children, in ec, 3, and Susanna 
Proverbia Salomonis. and Bel and the Dragon as ce. 
Ecclesiastes. 13 and 14). 

Canticum Canticorum. Osee— Malachias (as with us). 
Liber Sapientiae. Machabaeorum primus. 
Ecclesiasticus? Machabaeorum secundus. 

Isaias. 


Novi TESTAMENTI LipRt, 
(As in our Bible.) 
Oratio Manassae. 


Esdrae tertius, 
Esdrae quartus. 


Coming now to the last sentence in the Article, I would 
refer you, for a comprehensive, learned, lucid, and com- 
pendious account of the canonical books of the New Testa- 
ment, to Westcott’s General Survey of the History of the 
Canon of the New Testament during the First Four 
Centuries, published in 1855. 

_ The meaning of the term “commonly received ” will best 
be understood by comparing it with the concluding words of 
the second paragraph—* of whose authority was never any 
doubt in the Church ;” the stress being on the last word, the 
Church,—the great body, that is, of the faithful. In some cases 
we do not find certain books of the New Testament received 
into the early canon of particular Churches, but this was 
because they had not. yet been heard of there, had not yet 
reached them. As soon as, taking all the circumstances into 
account, they could have circulated with their proper evi- 
dence, they were everywhere’ received. This explanation 
may suffice as to the meaning of the Article. We might, of 
course, set about examining this question; but considering 
that it is not in controversy at present between ourselves 
and the great opponents who were mainly contemplated by 
the Thirty-nine Articles, nor indeed amongst any sect of 
Christians at present, whatever their diversities of opinion 
may be, it seems unnecessary to examine the question now. 
It must be borne in mind, however, by those who wish for 
further satisfaction hereafter (and I will venture to say that 
the more extensive and searching the inquiry, the more satis- 
factory will be the confirmation of the Church’s view on this 
matter). I will just mention that there are seven parts of 
the New Testament which were not universally accepted by 
all early Christians as individuals, though as soon as known 
@ 
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they were universally admitted in the Church. These are 
Hebrews, St. James, 2 Peter, 2 John, 3 John, St. J ude, 
Apocalypse. 

I will also mention that there were divers spurious 
Gospels, which by their rejection illustrate the principles on 
which the genuineness of others was admitted. Also that 
the Pastor of Hermas and the First Epistle of Clement to 
the Corinthians were at first read in the Churches. 

Nor can I conclude without remarking what a great 
practical corruption has been admitted into the Church of 
Rome, in not reading the Scriptures openly in a tongue 
generally understood, and in discouraging the reading of the 
Scriptures. The consideration of this must be reserved till 
we come to Article xxiv.; and here I must content myself 
with saying that the first Christians did the very reverse > 
they read them openly, and encouraged their reading, trans- 
lated them, and did their utmost to spread the knowledge of 
them universally. 


WReELEWE Aen 


ARTICULUS VII. 


Be Betert Testamento. 


TESTAMENTUM Vetus Novo contra- 
rium non est, guandoguidem tam in 
Veteri quam in Novo, per Christum, 
qui unicus est Mediator Dei et homt- 
num, Deus et homo, aeterna vita 
humano generi est proposita. Quare 
male sentiunt, gui veleres tantum in 
Lromissiones temporarias sperasse con- 
Jingunt. Quanguam lex a Deo data 
per Mosen (quoad ceremonias et ritus) 
Christianos non astringat, neque 
cwilia eius praccepta in aliqua re- 
publica necessario recipi debeant, 
nihilominus tamen ab obedientia man- 


ARTICLE VII. 
Of the Old Cestament. 


-THE Old Testament is not contrary 


to the New: for both in the Old and 
New Testament everlasting life is 
offered lo Mankind by Christ, who ts 
the only Mediator between God and 
Man, being both God and Man. 
Wherefore they are not to be heard, 
which feign that the old Fathers did 
look only for transitory promises. Al- 
though the Law given from God by 
Moses, as touching Ceremonies and 
kites, do not bind Christian men, nor 
the Civil precepts thereof ought of 
necessity to be received in any com- 


datorum quae moralia vocantur, 
nullus quantumvis Christianus est 
solutus, 


monwealth ; yet notwithstanding, no 
Christian man whatsoever is free 
Srom the obedience of the Commana- 
ments which are called Moral. 


N the edition of 1552 this Article was divided,—the 
former part, down to “transitory promises,” forming 
the Sixth, and the remainder a portion of the Nineteenth 
Article, which ended with the following additional clause :— 
“Wherfore thei are not to. be harkened vnto, who affirme 
that holie Scripture is geuen onlie to the weake, and do 
boaste themselues continually of the spirit, of whom (thei 
sai) thei haue learned soche thinges as thei teache, although 
the same be most euidently repugnaunt to the holie Serip- 
ture.” In other respects the several Latin and English 
editions are substantially alike. 

The object of this Article is to point out the connexion 
and the difference between the Old and New Testaments. 
The proper and complete fulfilment of this object requires 
great care and great knowledge. The errors which have 
sprung up in relation to the subjects involved may all be 
traced to an ignorance, or, at best, partial knowledge of them. 
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It requires a thorough knowledge of the scheme of Chris-' 
tianity to adjust the balance. 

The Article may be divided into five propositions :— 

1. The Old Testament is not contrary to the New; with 
the proofs of this statement. i 

2, The fathers did not look for transitory promises. 

3. The Ceremonial and Ritual part of the Mosaic law is 
not binding generally. 

4, The Political part of the same law is not binding 
generally. 

5. The Moral law is binding universally. 

On none of these points is there any controversy between us 
and the Roman Catholics. - 

1. The Old Testament is not contrary to the New. In 
this proposition is involved the very important one that 
Christ is the only Mediator between God and man, as being 
God and man. ‘The consideration of this question, incident-" 
ally introduced, must be deferred to a more convenient 
season. As to its bearing here, we may remark that in the’ 
Old Testament, as well as under the New, there is but one 
Mediator; that Moses and the prophets are not in a proper 
sense mediators any more than the apostles and saints under 
the Gospel. 

The sects that may have been contemplated in this clause 
are the Manicheans} who from their idea of two principles, 
of good and evil, evolved the theory that the author of evil 
was the author of the Old Testament, and the author of good 
the author of the New; the Marcionites ; the Catharistae,” 
a branch of the Manicheans in the twelfth century ; and in 
more modern times the Antinomians, Anabaptists and 
Familists Mystics, Mennonites,* and Libertines.> In speak- 
ing of the Antinomians, we should notice that this is a rela- 
tive and variable term, depending on the meaning attached 
to the word véjos—ie. either the law of Moses, or the law 
of Morality. The heresy seems to have arisen by a mistaken 
interpretation of the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians. 


. 


With regard to the Anabaptists, though the derivation of 


their name points only to their rejection of Infant Baptism, 


Naked ahi al re SENS rere 


1 In respect of this tenet of the Manicheans, sce August. adv. Adeiman- 
tum, and Epist. 124. 

2 ‘For the Catharistae, see August. de Haeres. c. 46. 

3 See Hardwick, History of the Reformation, c. v. p. 291. 

4 1b. p. 280. ' 

5 Against this sect Calvin wrote a treatise in 1547, calling them 
<¢ Furiosam et: fanaticam sectam Libertinorum.” 
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that was only one phase of their character; and in one form 
or other the tendency of their teaching was to subvert both 
truth and discipline of every kind. 

The proposition may be proved as follows:—We know 
that the New Testament offers everlasting life through Christ, 
and the Article asserts that the Old Testament offers the 
same; and if so, then the Old Testament has the same main 
object,—we do not say equally developed, nor that it has not 
other objects besides. They are not contrary to each other 
in the only point in which they can be compared. There 
are, of course, points in which they differ—eg. in external 
symbols and sacraments ; in the manner in which Christ was 
signified—prospectively in the one, historically in the other; 
in the extent of their objects—the Old Testament being for 
the Jews, the New Testament for all. Yet though differing 
in circumstance, they agree in the substance of their 
teaching. 

In the first place, we speak of the Old Testament as a 
whole, extended over one thousand years. We do not speak 
of any isolated book alone, or any epoch,—not even of 
the five books of Moses. This observation would seem to 
meet an objection which might otherwise appear important, . 
and which is at all events so important as to deserve notice., 
It may be said that everlasting life by Jesus Christ is not 
offered by Moses, inasmuch as no express mention is made 
by him of everlasting life or of a future state ; and this may 
be alleged without at all implying that the Jews did not be- 
lieve in a future state. It is the more necessary to notice 
this, because it has been made the basis of an argument in. 
one of the most celebrated works in the English language, 
The Divine Legation of Moses. Bishop Warburton, the 
author of that work, adopts this method of proof in order to 
show that Moses could only have depended upon immediate 
Divine agency for the sanction of his law. All other legis- 
lators of old (as he proves by a most learned induction) 
endeavoured to enforce their laws by reference to future 
rewards and punishments. Moses did not; but he depended 
upon the Theocracy to enforce them instead. Some degree 
of truth there is doubtless in this argument; but it is carried 
by the learned author too far. When he attempts to show 
that throughout the Old Testament there is no reference to 
a future state of rewards and punishments, he is palpably in. 
very great error, as has been fully proved by other writers. 
With respect to the Pentateuch there is so far truth in his 
statement, that a future state is not appealed to as a sanction 
for the Mosaic law; but those who say that there is no allusion. 
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to a future life forget that it is implied in the very story of 
Enoch’s translation ; and, moreover, they contradict our Lord 
Himself, whose argument you will remember, derived from 
the words “Iam the God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of 
Jacob;” since “God is not the God of the dead, but of the 
liying.”! It may perhaps be correct to say that a future. 
state lay hidden in the Pentateuch, discoverable as soon 
as the fuller light of the Gospel should be reflected back 
upon it. 3 

The traditions of the heathen on the subject point to a 
common primitive tradition; and at all events, though it 
may be granted that the books of Moses do not dwell much 
upon a future life, yet no one can doubt that. Christ is fore- 
shadowed and promised in the Mosaic law; and though the 
character and office of Christ and the final end of His coming 
was generally unknown to the people at large, yet there were 
chosen men who were permitted to see that in some way the 
future Messiah would be instrumental in saving the world. 
The expression in this first proposition is this : “ Everlasting 
life is offered to mankind.” This is exactly consonant to the 
truth with respect even to the Pentateuch. It is there—not 
at once discovered, but discoverable,—clearly read therein by 
us, and dimly, though for the time sufficiently, foreseen by the 
old Fathers. This is a sufficient answer to the preliminary 
objection. 

To go properly through the scriptural proof of this pro- 
position, we should examine every type and every prophecy: 
in the Old Testament. ‘The following selection will however 
be sufficient. 

Gen. iii. 15 was always considered prophetical of the 
victory of the Messiah over Satan, and may be compared 
with Rev. xii. 9. 

Gen. v. 22, Enoch’s translation implies the doctrine of 
a future life. 

Gen. xii. 3: “In thee shall all families of the earth be 
blessed ;” a statement only true of Christ ; but repeated to 
Isaac in ch. xxvi. 4, and to Jacob, Xxviil. 14. 

Gen. xvii. 18, Isaac’s sacrifice was a type of our Lord, 
cp. Heb. xi. 17. 

Exod. iii. 6 has been already quoted as showing that 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were still living after death. 

Balaam’s prediction, Numbers xxiv. 17, and that of 
Moses, Deut. xviii, 15, were always understood of the 
Messiah. 








1 St. Matt. xxii. 32. 
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Job xix. 25, 26: “I know that my Redeemer liveth, and 
that He shall stand at the latter day upon the earth; and 
though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh shall I see God:” is perhaps the earliest prophecy; and 
Daniel xii. 2: “ Many of them that sleep in the dust of the 
earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to 
shame and everlasting contempt,” is the last. 

There are many intermediate, such as Ps. ii. 7, xvi. 
10, 115 xxii; xlv. 7; cil. 25,401 Isaiah’ xxvi. 19. 

_ The account of the dry bones in Ezekiel xxxvii. is an 
illustration, but pointless if not founded on a fact. 

These passages must suflice; many more will occur to 
yourselves, and I strongly recommend you to have this 
object in view whenever you are reading the Old Testament.. 
The cumulative effect of all these is irresistible in support of 
the argument that from the very beginning the same object 
was in contemplation throughout the inspired volume, vary- 
ing in clearness, and of course clearer towards the end, but 
always there; and it is not a little wonderful that what 
served to prepare the Jews for the Messiah’s future coming, 
is more clear even to us than to them ; showing the wonder- 
ful correspondence between all the parts, and thus demon- 
strating the unity of the Revelation as a whole. 

When we turn to the New Testament we find confirma- 
tion of the proposition in the following passages :— 

St. John v. 39: All Scriptures “ testify of me ;” ver. 46, 
“ Moses... wrote of me.” 

In Acts ui. 22, St. Peter, and in Acts vii. 37, St. Stephen, 
refer to Deut. xviii. 15. 

Acts xii. 23 interprets of Christ the promises made to 
David’s seed; and vy. 32, 33, and 38 of the same chapter 
show that Psalm ii. 7, and Psalm xvi. 10, 11, are prophetical 
of our Lord. 

_In Rom. iii. 21, 22 the righteousness of God, which is by: 
faith in Jesus Christ, is spoken of as witnessed by the law 
and the prophets. 

Gal. ui. 8: “ The Scripture . . . preached before the gospel 
(rpoevnyyedioato) unto Abraham,” making its promise to his 
seed, “ which is Christ,” ver. 16 ; and being the. “ schoolmaster 
to bring us unto Christ,” ver. 24. 

Hebrews xi. bears testimony throughout to the same, 
especially ver. 13: “These all died in faith, not having 
received the promises, but having seen them afar off.” 

2 Tim. iii. 15. It is the Old Testament primarily which 
is able to make us wise unto salvation through faith which 
is in Christ Jesus. 
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These New Testament passages are amply sufficient for 
our purpose. I do not hesitate to say that the firm belief of 
this proposition is of primary importance. With it we have 
a key to most of the difficulties of Scripture, particularly in 
St. Paul ; without it we have laid aside the first principles of 
interpretation, and shall surely end in Rationalism; this 
rejection of the Old Testament having been one of the proxi- 
mate causes of Rationalism in the German Protestant Church. 
The Gospel is the Law consummated and fulfilled; the Law 
is the Gospel anticipated. 

Proposition 2. “The fathers looked for something more 
than transitory promises.” The difference between this pro- 
position and the last is that in that we state that everlasting 
life was offered; in this that it was accepted in the same 
sense. The latter is an inference from the former ; the first 
proposition proved is a step towards the proof of the second. 

We should observe the cautiousness of this latter sentence. 
It does not affirm that the fathers assured themselves of 
eternal life by Jesus Christ, or that they had distinct con- 
ceptions of the means ; but they looked indefinitely beyond 
the visible state of things to some Person who should save 
them. 

‘There is an antecedent probability in favour of the pro- 
position. Those who were instrumental in offering to man- 
kind these promises could hardly be ignorant. altogether of 
the nature of the offer. The fathers were so instrumental. 
Could Abraham have confined himself to the notion that the 
promises pointed only to his posterity, enjoying a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey? or Jacob use the word ‘ pilgrimage’ 
in reference to his life on earth? or could Moses take it for 
granted that all these signs and wonders had reference only: 
to the perishable land of Judea ? 

Still stronger evidence is found in the language of David 
and the Prophets, ¢.g. Ps. xxxix. 12, “ I am a stranger with 
thee, and a sojourner, as. all my fathers were @ exix, 195°) 
am a stranger in the earth.” 

Proofs in the New Testament are found with respect— 

(1.) To Abraham, St. J ohn viii. 56, “ Your father Abraham 
rejoiced to see my day, and he saw it and was glad.” 

(2.) To Moses, St. John v. 46, compared with Acts 11. 22 
and vil. 37. 

(3.) To David, Acts ii. 31, “ He seeing this before, spake 
of the resurrection of Christ.” 

(4.) To the Fathers collectively, Acts iii. 24, “ All the 
prophets... . have likewise foretold of these days ;” xill. 32, 
St, Paul, at Antioch in Pisidia, speaks of “ the promise which 
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was made unto the fathers ;” 1 St. Peter i. 10-12, “ Of which 
salvation the prophets have enquired and searched diligently,” 
etc. Compare Rom. xvi. 25, 26, and Heb. xi. throughout, 
especially verses 13, 16. 

Proposition 3. “The law given from God by Moses, as. 
touching ceremonies and rites, does not bind Christian 
men.” With this proposition begins that part of Article 
vil. which was Article x1x. in the edition of 1552. To 
understand it fully a close acquaintance with the ritual 
of the Mosaic law is necessary, involving careful study of 
Leviticus, without which much of the New Testament is un- 
intelligible, as, for instance, the greater part of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. The knowledge of the law of liberty is im- 
possible without knowing first the law of bondage, with its 
multifarious rules about sacrifices and offerings, purifications, 
things unclean, leprosy, and the like. 

That there should be at some time a change, and that the 
Mosaic law was not to be eternal, had been foretold by 
Je¥emiah, as quoted in the Epistle to the Hebrews :1 “ Behold, 
the days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a new cove-. 
nant with the house of Israel, and with the house of Judah : 
not according to the covenant that I made with their fathers 
in the day that I took them by the hand to bring them out 
of the land of Egypt,”? etc, 

Moreover there were physical impossibilities of the cere- 
monial law becoming universal. The single instance may 
suffice of the impossibility of all the male inhabitants of the 
world assembling three times a year* in the place where the 
Lord should choose to place His name there, whereas while 
the worshippers of Jehovah were confined within the limits 
of Palestine this presented no serious difficulty. Yet, though 
the ancients could not form an idea of what this meant, an 
universal extension of true religion is nevertheless contem- 
plated in the Old Testament, as in Psalms ii. and cx, oo Baz 
ii. 2; Mal. i. 11; Isa. xi. 9; Habak. ii. 14. 

In the New Testament, the Council of Jerusalem abso-, 
luiely refused to enforce circumcision amongst the Gentiles,4 
and the absence of this fundamental rite carried the principle. 
Further injunctions and declarations to the same effect are 
found in Gal. iii. 24, 25, iv. 3, 9,10; Col. ii. 16, 17; Heb. 
vii. 12, viii. 8, 13, ix. 9-12, x. 1. | 

Proposition 4, “The civil precepts of the Mosaic law 
ought not of necessity to be received in any commonwealth.” 





1 Hebrews viii. 7, ® Jer. xxxi. esp. vv. 31-34. 
° Exod. xxiii, 14, 17 ; Deut. xvi. 16, * Acts xv, 24; ep. xxi. 21. 
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The probability of this proposition will be manifest when we 
consider the peculiar nature of many of these precepts, well 
adapted for the Jews in their isolation, and especially as a 
protection against idolatry, but ill suited for universal adop- 
tion. Such are the laws respecting property ; the sabbatical 
year, in which no land was to be tilled ;* the year of jubilee, 
in which all inheritances were to return to their original 
owners ;2 so that by this kind of agrarian law the whole of 
the land was inalienable for ever—provisions that could only 
escape being injurious to the Hebrew commonwealth by the 
special interposition of God ;* the law of witchcraft ;* those 
directly against idolatry ;> the laws of war, whether we look 
at the exceptions to general obligation of military tenure,® 
or to the injunctions to utterly exterminate their enemies.’ 
With regard to this last point, the history of the Covenanters 
and Anabaptists will supply instances of the misapplication 
of the principles of war, in literal obedience to the law of 
Moses, which show that the danger contemplated in the 
Article is not an imaginary one® Lastly, the law of divorce, 
as given by Moses, is stated by our Lord Himself to have 
peen suited to the special difficulty of the times, so that in 
this respect the Mosaic law is at issue with both the ante- 
Mosaic and the post-Mosaic decrees of God.° 

And this view of the ‘general subject we find confirmed 
by several passages in the New Testament, as, for instance, 
Acts xvi. 37, xxi. 25; Rom. xiii. 1,4; Tit. 11.1; 1 St. Pet. 
ii, 13, 14—in all of which, and many other passages, the 
principle is taken for granted: nothing is said of obedience 
throughout the world to the municipal part of Moses’ law ; 
but obedience is everywhere enjoined to the law of the 
respective countries under consideration. 

Proposition 5. “The Moral Law is universally binding on 
all Christian men;” or, as the Article expresses it, “No 
Christian man whatsoever is free from the obedience of the 
commandments which are called Moral.” The expression, 
“called” moral, may at first sound singular, as if they could 
be so called without being moral; but it means simply 
those which are technically called moral by theologians,— 
moral as contradistinguished, not from religious command- 


Dee tse es ait es eee 


- 1tev. xxv. 3, 4. 2 Tb, ver. 10. 3 Tb, ver. 21. 

. * Exod. xxu. 18. Seyi xx 27. 6 Deut. xx. 5, ete. 
7 Deut. vii. 2; ep. Josh. vi. 17,18; 1 Sam. xv. 3. 

‘ 8Qn this subject generally, see Lowman’s Civil Government of the 


Hebrews. 
9 Deut, xxiv. 1; ep. St. Matt. XIX. 7-9. 
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ments, with which they coincide; but from ceremonial or 
civil regulations. 

With regard to the signification of this proposition, it i 
manifest that it either alludes to the law of Moses or it does 
not; and if not, then the moral commandments referred to 
must be either Gospel morality or eternal law. Whichever 
view of the intention of the Reformers is correct, it is equally 
true that no Christian is free from obedience to these com- 
mandments. For take the case, first, that the proposition 
does not refer to the Mosaic law, taken in its widest sense, as 
the law in force throughout the Old Testament,—in other 
words, that it does not allude to God’s revealed will prior to 
the Gospel; then (since to take the other remaining suppo- 
sition, that the clause alludes to Gospel morality—that is, 
Christian virtue—would be to attribute nonsense to the 
compilers, for it would be what is called an identical pro- 
position to say that “no Christian is free from obedience to 
Christian morality,”—the very term Christian implies it, as 
a Mahometan is bound by the law of Mahomet) it remains 
that it must mean those religious rules of conduct which are 
part of the law of nature,—such, for instance, as obedience 
to parents, justice, mercy, honesty, adherence to truth, for- 
bearance to injure our fellow-creatures, and the like; and in 
this sense the proposition in the Article is self-evident, for 
nothing can repeal these rules but a total change in our moral 
nature. These rules are eternal and unchangeable principles, 
originating in God’s good pleasure, prior to every system of 
ethics, irrespective of any consideration of utility, or personal 
or social advantage resulting from them; abstractedly true, 
and right, and fitted to our nature; witnessed by the instinc- 
tive whisperings of conscience even in our fallen state: 
therefore as long as our nature remains unchanged, these 
principles which are specially adapted to it must be un- 
changeable too. 

Therefore if the proposition alludes to those moral rules— 
which were prior to the Old Testament, and independent of 
it, though identical with it,—it is self-evident that no Chris- 
tian is free from obedience to those rules. 

And now take the other alternative—which is much the 
most likely,—that the English Reformers meant to allude to 
the moral laws of the Old Testament. I say it is most likely, 
first, because it agrees with the scope of the whole Article ; 
and secondly, because this sense brings the Article into 
collision with an error which was then already widely spread, 
and which attained its greatest height in the following cen- 
tury, the Antinomian heresy—a heresy originating in a 
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mistaken view of St. Paul’s language about the law, and of . 
his arguments against trusting in our works, and which went 
the length of saying not only that the ritual and municipal 
laws of Moses were respectively abrogated, but the moral part 
also; indeed, some went so far as to deny the obligation of 
all morality, even that kind which I just alluded to —the 
morality of the law of nature. Having this heresy before 
them, it would have been most unlike our admirable 
Reformers if they had not noticed and refuted it. Accord- 
ingly the proposition we are considering is appended to a 
declaration that “the Old Testament is not contrary to the 
New ”—it stands also as the dzrodoccs or proposition conse- 
quent opposed to-mpdtacis, in a sentence which does 
allude to the law of Moses as touching ceremonies and rites, 
and to the civil-precepts of the same law, as neither of them 
binding on Christians—therefore the only logical supposition 
is that it alludes to another part of the Old Testament, 
clearly not included in the other two divisions, the ritual 
and the civil, and yet certainly traceable throughout—in 
other words, the moral commandments of the Old Testament, 
more especially that part of it comprised in the books of 
Moses. 

Now these commandments may either mean, first, the 
moral principles of human action scattered through the Old 
Testament; or, secondly, those collectively which are con- 
centrated, as virtually comprising all, in the Ten Command- 
ments. I believe it means the latter, as is shown by the 
word mandata as distinguished from what had gone before, 
the lew caeremonialis and the praecepta cvwilia. 

We now come to Scripture proofs—and first, to take the 
first of these, meaning that something of the Mosaic law was 
to be retained under the Christian dispensation, a general 
impression might be derived from texts like these: St. Matt. 
beve V5; 185. Rom. ii...31;; Rom. vii 12,14, 163.1 Tim. 
8, 11; St. Matt. xxiii. 23, compared with Hosea vi. 6, which 
our Lord quotes. 

I pass on from these general intimations that it was the 
intention of Christianity to retain the obligations of these 
duties, to the more specific case, which I believe the com- 
pilers of the Articles contemplated, the Decalogue or Ten 
Commandments. 

In passing, let me observe that the Romanists, in order 
to avoid the difficulty of image-worship, get rid of the Second 
Commandment altogether, and, to make up the number ten, 
divide the Tenth into two parts. 

Now that the Decalogue, in all its articles, though not 
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perhaps in the letter, yet according to its full spirit, is bind- 
ing on Christians, has always been held in the Christian 
- Church, and the ground is clearly not the antecedent fitness 
of the thing, but our Lord’s own words; He expressly 
adopts it into the Christian religion: St. Matt. xxii. 37-40; 
St. Mark x. 19, “ Thou knowest the commandments,” compare 
Rom. xiii. 9; Gal. v. 14; St. James ii. 8. 

What I said about the letter applies only to the Fourth 
Commandment. All the others must be kept in their letter 
and their spirit; there never could be a time when there 
would be more than one God; or when idolatry and image- 
worship would become innocent, or dishonour to God’s name, 
or disrespect or neglect to parents, or adultery, or stealing, 
or murder, or false witness, or coveting. These Command- 
ments are clearly binding upon all times and people in their 
full Christian extent. The Fourth Commandment is some- 
thing different, for we know that the Church, acting upon 
apostolical authority, first allowed the seventh day to be 
used simultaneously with the first, and at last abrogated the 
seventh altogether. The reasons are obvious for this gradual 
abolition. It was gradual, because it was fitting that respect 
should be had to the praiseworthy observances of the Jews, 
on the same principle as St. Paul purified himself with the 
four men who had a vow,! because whoever was a member 
of the Jewish covenant by circumcision, was bound to keep 
the law, and because the apostles themselves were under that 
obligation ; it was abolished and superseded by the first day, 
because its continuance longer than was necessary would 
have obscured the meaning of the Lord’s Day, which, as the 
anniversary or memorial of the new creation in Christ, was 
as appropriate a commemoration to those who were made 
new creatures as the Jewish sabbath was to those under 
the covenant of Moses. The best way of considering the 
subject seems this—that the Fourth Commandment. is, 
universally speaking, moral in substance, ceremonial in 
circumstances ; its principle being the utility, nay, necessity, 
of rest and of stated seasons for religious privileges and 
duties—a principle of which it may be with the highest pro- 
bability said that it was recognised from the time of the 
Creation, a sabbath having, me judice, been always observed 
in commemoration of creation, even before it was adopted 
and dedicated for the Jews, as a memorial to them of their 
peculiar covenant on their deliverance from Egypt. 

In confirmation of this view we may notice the sacredness 








1 Acts xxi. 23... 
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of the number seven, even throughout the Book of Genesis—- 
see Gen. vii. 3, 4, 10, viii. 12, xxix. 20; nor. is it a proore 
likely that the obligation, with its cause, should have been 
suddenly introduced, as something wholly new, into the 
Fourth Commandment. 

I should state, however, that some later writers, such as 
Spencer, have asserted that the Sabbath was not instituted 
at the Creation, but first given as a memorial to the Jews of 
their deliverance from Egypt; but this opinion is as ground- 
less as it is mischievous. For that its observance was 
already binding upon the Israelites as a recognised duty 
may be shown, first, by the words of institution in Gen. ii. 
2, 3; and secondly, by comparing Exodus xvi. with Exodus 
xix. and xx. The law, including the Fourth Commandment, 
is first given after their arrival at Sinai, in the third month ; 
yet previously to that, in the interval between that third 
month and the night of their departure out of Egypt, manna 
had been sent as their food ; the manna kept till the morn- 
ing had become corrupt and bred worms ; yet on the sixth 
‘day they gathered twice as much without any evil conse- 
quence ; “and Moses said unto them, This is that which the 
Lord hath said, To-morrow is the rest of the Holy Sabbath of 
the Lord”! No surprise was then expressed, as there would 
have been if a novel institution had then been introduced 
without any reason being assigned. 

But though on these grounds the commandment is bind- 
ing in principle, it must be interpreted in a sense consistent 
‘with that change which has adapted it to Christianity, as a 
day set apart for devotion, public and private, for the reading 
of the Scriptures, for quiet, and consideration for the com- 
fort and rest and edification of our servants ; all this not 
in a Judaical sense, which no one attempts to follow up 
literally,—otherwise it would be wrong to walk more than a 
mile on Sundays,—but in a Christian, spiritual, conscientious 
manner as before God. I think myself that it is better to 
call our holy day not amas “ Sabbath,” but either “the 
Christian Sabbath,” or still better, “the Lord’s Day.” The 
names by which the day was known in the primitive Church 
were, “the Lord’s Day,” “Sunday,” “ the first day of the 
week,” “the day of breaking bread,” from the Holy Com- 
munion always taking place then. The proofs of its early 
observance are, first, the fact that the apostles in the Bible 
are often said to mect on this day for Divine service, see 
Acts xx. 7; 1 Cor. xvi. 2; Rev. 1. 10. To this day also 





1 Exod. xvi, 23. 
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Pliny probably alludes when he says, “Quod essent soliti 
stato die ante lucem convenire, carmenque Christo, quasi 
Deo, dicere secum invicem,” ete! Plain allusion will also 
be found to this day in early fathers, as in St. Ignatius (A.D. 
101) ad Magnesios, c. 9: “ No longer observing sabbaths, but 
living a life in accordance with the Lord’s Day ;”? and Iren- 
zeus (A.D. 184), according to Eusebius, maintains that the 
mystery of the Lord’s Resurrection should be celebrated only 
on the Lord’s Day Justin Martyr (4.D. 140) has a passage 
illustrative of Pliny’s description, in which he says that “we 
all meet together on the day called Sunday, on which day 
God, having changed darkness and matter, created the world, 
and on the same day Jesus Christ our Saviour rose from the 
dead.”* And Clement of Alexandria (A.D. 194) speaks also 
of the Lord’s Day as a well-known festival ;° and Tertullian 
(A.D. 200) alludes more than once to Sunday as a day of 
Christian joy, and says that on account of this observance, 
the heathens falsely charged the Christians with being 
worshippers of the sun. He also alludes to the prohibition 
to fast or to kneel on the Lord’s Day.’ He also speaks of 
Sabbaths and Lord’s Days as distinguished from each other 
in the same context. Origen says that manna was rained 
down from heaven on the Lord’s Day, and not on the Sabbath, 
showing that even then the Lord’s Day was preferred before 
the Sabbath.® Again, the first Christian emperors enjoin the 
observance ; Constantine forbids lawsuits, or payment of 
taxes, or public business, except the manumission of slaves, 
and actual cases of necessity, to be carried on on Sundays ;” 





} Plin, Bp. x: 97, 

2Mnxére caBBarifovres, GANA Kata KupLaKyy [Conv] (avres: where if 
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ev ad’t@ Tod Kupiov dvdoracw Sogd tov. 

6 Tertull. Apol. c. 16: “ Aeque si diem solis laetitiae indulgemus, alia 
longe ratione ac religione solis:” cp. ad Nationes, i. 13. Alii solem 
Christianum Deum aestimant, quod innotuerit ad Orientis partem facere 
nos precationem, vel die solis laetitiam curare. 

7 Tertull. de Corona Mil. c, iii., Die Dominico jejunium nefas ducimus, 
vel de geniculis adorare. 

8Td. de Jejuniis, c. 15. Exceptis scilicet sabbatis et Dominicis. 

® Origen. Hom. in Exod, ii. p. 154, &c. Quod si ex divinis Scripturis hoc 
constat, quod die Dominica Deus pluit manna de caelo, et in Sabbato non 
pluit, intelligant Judaei, jam tum praelatam esse Dominicam nostram 
Judaico Sabbato. 

10 Cod. Theod. de Feriis, ii. 8. 1. 
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and he is followed by several of his successors, one of whom, 
Theodosius the Great, forbade the exhibition of spectacles or 
games in the Theatre on the Lord’s Day. Eusebius states 
that Constantine obliged his army to rest from military 
exercises on this day ; those who were Christians he com- 
pelled to repair to Church, whilst he made those who were 
heathens go on that day into the fields and worship the 
Supreme God in a set form of words.” In the Justinian 
Code there is a law forbidding all working at any art or 
trade, except in cases where such work was necessary for 
husbandmen2 Honorius commanded the clergy and judges 
to visit the prisons on that day.* 

The councils of the Church are also very express in 
commanding the observance of the Lord’s Day, but it would 
take us too long to consider them, and we may conclude 
with the passage from Justin Martyr, already referred to. 
“We all meet together,” he says, “on Sunday, because on 
that day God, having changed darkness and matter, first 
created the world, and on the same day Jesus Christ our 
Saviour rose from the dead.” ® 

Enough has been said to show that the observance of the 
Fourth Commandment is, in this Christian sense, binding 
upon Christians; but we had seen this of the other nine 
Commandments, therefore we conclude that the whole 
Decalogue is obligatory, and therefore in its widest sense 
no one is freed from the obligation of the commands which 
are called moral: or in words, the Old Testament is a part of 
the rule of faith embodied in practice. 





1 Cod. Theod. xv. 5, 5. 

2 Eus, de vit. Constant. iv. 18, 19, 20. 

3 Cod. Justin. iii. 12, 3. 

4 Cod. Theod. ix. 3, 7. 

5 Justin. Apol. pp. 97, 98. Lond. 1722. Ti dé rod HAlov npépav Kowy 
mévres TY cuverevow Trovovpeba, ereidi) morn cot Npepa ev 7) 6 Ocds, 
To okéros Kal THY Any TpéWas, KoopoV éroinae, Kai Inoods Xpiords 6 
Suerepos TOTP TH AUTH NEPA EK VEKPOV dvéatn. 

Ui the fonapoins disciiay be ete in Bingham’s Origines Eccles. B. 
xx. c.2, See also Hessey’s Bampton Lectures on Sunday; Lectures 2 


and. 3. 
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ARTICULUS VIII. 
Be Tribus symbolis. 


SYMBOLA ¢ria, Nicenum, Athanasiz, 
et quod vulgo A postolorum appellatur, 
oninino recipienda sunt, et credenda, 
nam firmissimis Scripturarum testt- 
monus probari possunt, 


ARTICLE VIII. 
O£ the Three Creeds. 


THE three Creeds, Nicene Creed, 
Athanasius’s Creed, and that which 
is commonly called the Apostles’ 
Creed, ought thoroughly to be re- 
cewed and believed: for they may be 


proved by most certain warrants of 
holy Scripture. 


N comparing the three editions of 1552, 1562, and 

1571 in respect of this Article, we find that it is iden- 

tical in all of them with this only difference, that in the 

editions of 1552 and 1562 the word Apostolicum was read 

Apostolorum, this last being substituted by Bishop Jewel, 
the authorized corrector of the last edition. 

The Creed, derived of course from credo, the first word 
of it in Latin, is in some European languages still called 
Credo: in Greek it is cav@y or avpBorov. Kavewv we have 
already explained: ovpuPorov is variously interpreted: 
either in reference to the story that each of the Apostles 
contributed (cvvéBarev) a sentence; or as meaning a watch- 
word, ¢essera, password, such as that which was given to 
those who were initiated into any mystery. Any one of 
these senses may be taken. The word Symbol with us 
conveys no idea of a creed; but with the Germans it does: 
the term “ symbolik,” “symbolical books,” applying even to 
modern articles of faith. 

Now the necessity for creeds arose in this way. The 
first principle of the bond between Christians was by Christ’s 
own appointment to be unity; unity in faith and in practice 
and in the essentials of worship. The early Christians, so 
long as they were mindful of the exhortations of our Lord 
and His Apostles, could not recognise the soundness of that 
false principle of modern Liberalism, that, provided you 
keep your difference of opinion to yourself, and do not 
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intermeddle with others, it is a matter of indifference what 
you hold; or even that more specious form of error embodied 
in the words of Pope :— 


<¢ For modes of faith let graceless bigots fight, 
His can’t be wrong, whose life is in the right.” 


The only basis of all real religion is truth: involuntary 
error or ignorance may be, we trust, pardoned: but God 
hateth whatsoever maketh or loveth a lie in any subject- 
matter: still more when it regards God Himself. There is 

aright and a wrong, a truth and a falsehood in everything ; 
and each individual is bound to hold the truth as far as may 
be. . If any one doubt this, there is an end of all reasoning ; 
this must be an acknowledged precept of Christian morality, 
a postulate without which all discussion of such matters is 
vain. 

This first principle of all religion, as it regards individuals, 
taken singly, is not altered when the individuals are col- 
lected into a religious society: they must now collectively 
avoid error and pursue truth. But how is this to be attained, 
unless they agree to speak the same thing? and unless they 
settle some common expression of truth as the condition of 
communion? Even if a tacit understanding of points of 
agreement would suffice for the original members, still every 
new convert, and the whole of the succeeding generation 
must be ignorant of what the terms of communion, or in 
other words, the fundamental truths were, unless they were 
taught, and how could any man teach authoritatively these 
truths unless there were some fixed and definite form in 
which all were agreed? So that a prior the expediency of 
creeds is established upon probable grounds. Upon these 
principles the Apostles and their successors as a matter of 
fact acted. Admission into the Christian covenant was pre- 
ceded by a confession of faith: at first simple in form, 
though implying all that was subsequently added (such as 
the confession of the Ethiopian eunuch, Acts viii. 37), and 
this was called the Baptismal Creed, This might at first 
be very short; so long as the oral teaching of the Apostles 
could be auxiliary to its full meaning, much would not be 
necessary. But in point of fact we have evidence that the 
Apostles’ Creed was, excepting one or two Articles, very 
early received. And in process of time, as the Church in- 
creased, and the Apostles and other inspired men were with- 
drawn, doubts might naturally arise as to portions of the 
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1 Essay on Man, Ep. iii. 305. 
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Christian faith, and in order to clear these doubts up or to 
anticipate them, the Church for the time being would add 
further definitions; at first confined to the locality where 
the doubt or the heresy had originally shown itself, but 
gradually, as the knowledge of the danger spread, or rather 
as the heresy itself spread, the same form, or a similar one, 
would be adopted elsewhere, with or without the sanction of 
a general council: a process which was much facilitated by 
the rapid and regular communication which then subsisted 
between churches, and of which we, with all our boasted 
civilisation and rapidity of national intercourse, can hardly 
form an idea. The local origin of some of these creeds, or of 
portions of them, may be traced in the variety of form which 
the creeds assumed under different circumstances, specimens 
of which may be seen in Heurtley’s Harmonia Symbolica 
and even in Welchman on the Articles. The unity which 
subsists under all these varieties may be easily seen by com- 
paring them ;* and it is further confirmed by the fact that in 
a very short time the two Creeds were universally received 
throughout the Church, so as to be a complete instance and 
illustration of Vincentius’s rule, “quod semper et ubique et 
ab omnibus,” semper in substance and meaning, wbique et ab 
omnibus ultimately even in form. I must however remind 
you of the great exception to this universal adoption in the 
refusal of the Greek Church to admit the words Filioque, 
which we have already noticed under Article V. 

From what has been said it will be seen that the Creeds 
are in fact the record of the history of heresy. They origi- 
nated in their simple form from the necessity of distinguish- 
ing Christians from heathens and Jews; but as the frontiers 
of Christendom extended the dangers from external enemies 
diminished ; but the errors of those within, of those nomi- 
nally Christian, became more prominent, and the Creed which 
was sufficient barrier against the Jew and Gentile was not 
adequate to the new forms of error which were continually 
devised by false brethren: and so continual additions became 
necessary, and the Creeds grew to the form in which they 
were finally handed down to us: the additions not being 
novelties or developments, but old truths defined and ex- 
pressed in order to guard against innovations of doctrine. 
Every heresy then is opposed by a corresponding truth, and 





1See Heurtley’s distinction between the Eastern and the Western 
Creeds. The basis of the Eastern varieties was the Nicene Creed, of the 
Western, the Apostles’ Creed; giving rise to separate lines from a very 
early time. In the East the Nicene or Constantinopolitan Creed is now 
the sole exponent of the faith. 
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thus, arguing from contraries, the Oreeds are in fact the 
records of heresy: and he only can thoroughly explain them 
(I do not mean thoroughly prove them, for that is principally 
done out of Scripture) who knows thoroughly the heresies 
which they are meant to confront. 

But it may be said, or rather it is too often said, “ Why 
cannot we content ourselves with the simpler form which 
was sufficient for the early Church? The Church then, it 
may be said, did very well without the full Nicene Creed 
and the Athanasian Creed, and why should not we? What 
harm would there be in rejecting the two later Creeds if we 
retain the Apostles’ Creed?” To this it may be answered, 
first, that the early Church did not do very well without 
adding something even to the Apostles’ Creed, or the rudi- 
ments of the Nicene Creed :! that it did in fact add pro re 
nata to the first draft of the Apostles’ Creed, as we shall 
presently see; and subsequently, that the very thing which 
led to the convocation of the Council of Nice was the incon- 
venience which the want of some recognised additional 
barrier against Arius had occasioned, and the Niceno-Con- 
stantinopolitan Creed is in fact the expression of the want 
felt at that time; secondly, that our Church has given a 
greater prominence, to the Apostles’ Creed, the simpler form, 
not only inasmuch as she repeats it oftener in her services 
than the other two, but because she has retained it as the 
Baptismal Creed, has directed this alone to be learnt in the 
Catechism, and this alone to be the basis of inquiry respect- 
ing the faith of the candidates for baptism in the Baptismal 
service; but while the Church of England is thus moderate 
in what she exacts as the terms of Communion, she is, as 
usual, equally careful not to compromise any portion of the 
faith, or countenance any known form of error. After ascer- 
taining that all the three Creeds may be proved by most 
certain warrants of holy writ, she has not only in this Article 
asserted that on this ground they “ought thoroughly to be 
received and believed :” but she has given the best practical 
proof that she does receive and believe them by inserting 
them into the Book of Common Prayer, ete.; and by the 
place which she assigns to them, the one being associated 
with the very highest act of worship and devotion, the Com- 
munion Office, the other being used in direct reference to 
the Holy Days of the Church; and lastly, by the subserip- 
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1 See as early as A.D. 180, the Creed of St. Irenaeus, born and brought up 
in Asia Minor, acquainted with St. Polycarp of Smyrna, and afterwards 
Bishop of Lyons, so that he may be looked upon as a connecting link 
between the Eastern and Western Churches. 
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tion of the Clergy to the Thirty-nine Articles, including 
Article vit. 

But even supposing, for argument’s sake, that simplicity 
were, in all ages of the Church and under all circumstances, 
most desirable, there would still be the most weighty reasons 
for our retaining the three Creeds as they have come down 
tous. For it is a very different thing to determine what 
may have been originally possible, and what is now con- 
sistent with the safety of Scriptural truth; it is a very 
different thing to have and to abide by Creeds already 
officially accepted, whether simple or not in themselves ; or, 
per contra, to start entirely afresh; it is a very different 
thing for a Church to abstain from accepting the later and 
more comprehensive formularies, and to abrogate them 
when once established throughout Christendom. These later 
Creeds are directed against specific heresies, which are 
matters of history, and any Church which, with a know- 
ledge of these heresies as facts, should refuse to continue the 
use of the specific antidote, would naturally incur the sus- 
picion of unsoundness in those points. It might intend to 
be orthodox, but in rejecting the long-established expression 
of orthodoxy, there would be considerable danger of losing 
the thing itself, the actual doctrine; or, if not danger of 
losing it, at least suspicion that it is lost. There can be no 
doubt, for instance, indeed many of the American Bishops 
confess it, that the Episcopal Church in the United States, 
in many respects one of the purest of the Apostolical 
Churches, and closely connected with our own, recognised 
by us formally as in union with our Church, has in- 
jured herself much, and subjected herself to unmerited 
suspicion by removing the Athanasian Creed from her 
Prayer-Book. . 

Besides this, if a Church once begins to simplify (and 
we must be very careful in drawing a distinction between 
“simplicity” and “ simplification”), there is no saying before- 
hand where she will stop; as we see in what is called the 
Second Reformation lately going on in Germany. Look at 
Ronge’s proceedings. Not content with expunging the 
Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, he has gone on to simplify 
the Apostles’ Creed, removing whatever appeared contrary 
to reason, such an Article, for instance, as “The Resurrection 
of the Dead.” The consequence is that the whole move- 
ment in Germany, whatever may be its ultimate issue, is at 
present essentially realistic. This may be seen from looking 
at the amended versions of the Creed. According to the 
Wismar Confession this runs, “We believe in one God, the 
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Lord of heaven and earth, whose original deity is revealed in 
the world as Father. 2. We believe in the manifestation of 
His Son on earth in Jesus Christ, who is son of the Most 
High in the spiritual sense of the word. 3. We believe in 
an all-governing Spirit of Love and Wisdom, who is the 
Holy Spirit, or the Spirit of love and truth. 4. Thus we 
believe in a unity of the Divine Being, in His threefold 
unfolding as Father, Son, and Spirit, without distinction of 
Three Persons in one Godhead.”? 

Of a similar tendency is the formulary that is put in the 
place of the Creed in Pickering’s adapted Prayer-Book 
(1852), though this is the more dangerous as consisting in 
actual quotations from Holy Scripture, its falsity consisting 
in suppression of the truth, and especially of all passages 
containing evidence of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

How different does the spirit appear which regulated 
the Reformation in England: content with removing what- 
ever was unscriptural and uncatholic in the Roman 
system of faith and worship, the Church of England was 
careful to retain all that remained sound and Catholic ; and 

this is shown, as in other things, so also in this assertion, 
that the three Creeds, being Scriptural, that is Catholic 
ought thoroughly to be received and believed. ! 

This introduction into the origin, use, and gradual exten- 
sion of creeds now brings us to the special subject of the 
Eighth Article. Before we enter, however, on the considera- 
tion of the Apostles’ Creed, the most ancient of all the three, 
it may be interesting to read the Creed of St. Irenaeus, 
already referred to. It runs as follows :—“ The Church, 
dispersed throughout all the world to the extremities of the 
earth, received from the apostles and their disciples the 
belief in one God, the Father Almighty, maker of heaven 
and earth, and the sea, and all things that are therein ; and in 
one Christ Jesus, the Son of God, that was incarnate for our 
salvation ; and in the Holy Spirit, that spake by the prophets 
of the dispensations of God, and the comings of our beloved 
Lord Jesus Christ, and His birth of a Virgin, and His suffer- 
ing, and His resurrection from the dead, and His ascension 
into heaven in the flesh, and his coming again from heaven 
in the glory of the Father, to restore all things, and bring to 
life again all flesh of the race of man, that before Jesus 
Christ, our Lord, and God, and Saviour, and King, according 
to the good pleasure of the unseen Father, every knee should 








1 See an article in the English Review for June 1845, p. 497, and 
again pp. 502, 903. 
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bow, of things in heaven, and things on earth, and things 
under the earth, and that every tongue should confess Him ; 
and that He should pass just judgment on all things; and 
should send the. spiritual things of wickedness, and the 
angels that transgressed, and became apostates, and the 
impious, and unjust, and lawless, and blasphemers among 
men, into everlasting fire; but that upon the just and pious, 
and on those that have kept His commandments, and con- 
tinued in His love, some from the beginning, some from 
repentance, He may bestow incorruption, and invest them 
with everlasting glory.” + 

We come now to the Apostles’ Creed,? commonly so called. 
This expression, which occurs also in the rubric prefixed to 
the Athanasian Creed, in both instances indicates the opinion 
of our Church that, in their present shape, these Creeds were 
not strictly the composition of those whose names they. bear. 
This is of no consequence, as what we have to inquire is not, 
who were the authors, but, what is the truth as embodied 
in the writings attributed to them. It might of course 
appear still more satisfactory if we could trace every word 
to its author; but, though this may be impossible, we are 
able to ascertain that the Articles of Faith are in substance 
what the persons respectively held, and in many parts their 
very words, who are named as their authors. In one point 
of view it may be fortunate that we are not able to trace 
some of the Articles so high; it prevents a superstitious 
reverence for the words of the Creed; and it prevents, in the case 
of the Apostles’ Creed, our falling into the error of confound- 
ing the Creed with Scripture, that is of placing the two on an 
equal footing of authority ; for if the Creed had really origi- 
nated as the popular story runs, then it could only be 
reckoned inspired in the same degree as Scripture itself. 
The story runs thus: It is said that soon after our Saviour’s 
ascension, the twelve Apostles (Matthias being one) met 
together, and without previous communication, propounded 
each a clause of the Creed ; the whole body assenting to and 
adopting each clause as it was proposed, and subsequently 
ratifying the whole. 

This story, besides the general and admitted fact, that the 





1 Tren. c. Haeres. i, 10, in Routh’s Opuscula ii. 211, and Heurtley’s 
Harm. Symbol. p. 7. The latter quotes three passages from the works of 
Irenaeus which may be thought to contain notices of the Creed. Of 
these the one in the text is the fullest ; the others are found in the same 
treatise, ili. 4. 1 and 2; iv. 33. 7. 

2 It should be observed that the other Creeds were sometimes, but not 
commonly, called Apostolical. 
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main substance of the Creed was universally adopted, thus 
marking on the whole an identity of origin, rests only upon 
two foundations: 1. The general account given by Ruffinus 
of Aquileia, to the effect that “the Apostles, when on the 
point of separation on their different missions, first settled a 
common rule for their future preaching, lest discrepancies 
should arise in their exposition of the faith.” “Omnes igitur 
in uno positi, et Spiritu Sancto repleti, breve istud futurae 
sibi, ut diximus, praedicationis indicium, in unum con- 
ferendo quod sentiebat unusquisque, componunt ; atque 
hance credentibus dandam esse regulam statuunt.” * He 
adds that the name symbolum was given in the double sense 
of indicium and collatio. Thus far, then, there is no mention 
of specific clauses being contributed in order by each apostle. 
2. The only witness for this alleged fact is in two sermons 
among the collection falsely attributed to Augustine, No. 
240 and 241 in the Appendix to vol. v.: and these vary 
from each other, as follows :— 





Serm. 240. Serm. 241. 
I believe in God the Father Al- | St. Peter. St. Peter. 
mighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth, AS St. John. 
In Jesus Christ His only Son, our | St. Andrew. St. James. 
Lord, 
Who was conceived by the Holy St. James. St. Andrew. 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, 
Suffered under Pontius Pilate, was | St. John. St. Philip. 
crucified, dead, and buried, 
He descended into hell, the third St. Thomas. St. Thomas. 
day He arose again from the 
dead, 
He ascended into heaven and sit- | St. James, son of | St. Bartholomew. 
teth at the right hand of God Alpheus. 
the Father Almighty, 
From thence he shall come to St. Philip. St. Matthew. 
judge the quick and the dead, 
I believe in the Holy Ghost, St. Bartholomew. | St. James, son of 
Alpheus. 
The Holy Catholic Church, St. Matthew. ye 
The Communion of Saints, i St. Simon Zelotes. 
The Forgiveness of sins, St. Simon Zelotes. ef 
The Resurrection of the body, St. Thaddaeus. St. Judas, brother 
of James. 
The Life everlasting. St. Matthias. St. Matthias. 


So that it will be seen that the two accounts do not agree 
even in the division of the twelve Articles; and only in 





1 Ruffin. in Symbol. Apostol. c. 25 in Heurtley’s De Fide et Symbolo, 
p. 102. 
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three instances (those of St. Thomas, St. Thaddaeus, and St. 
Matthias) agree in what they attribute to each apostle. The 
witness then entirely contradicts himself. But besides this 
palpable failure of proof, that the story is not strictly cor- 
rect is shown by the various forms in which the Apostles’ 
Creed has been handed down,! which would hardly have been 
the case, at least to this extent, if the different clauses had 
been directly inspired; and, secondly, by the facts that 
St. Thomas’s contribution was said to have included the 
Descent into Hell, that of St. James the Less, according to 
one account, the Holy Catholic Church, and that of St. 
Simeon Zelotes the Communion of Saints, which clauses 
were not in the Creed till some centuries after the apostolic 
age.” Still, be it remembered, that whatever doubts may. 
be entertained of the literal truth of the meeting of the 
Apostles and its result, they are quite consistent with the 
belief that there was a certain and definite “ deposit” of 
faith established by them by common consent, and that this 
was the nucleus of the Apostles’ Creed ;3 and so what we con- 
tend for (to use St. Jude’s words) is the faith which was once 
(i.e. dara€, once for all) delivered to the saints. Venerable, how- 
ever, as is the antiquity, speaking generally, of this Creed, 
and deservedly great as is its authority, as having been so 
early accepted by the Church (measuring authority by Vin- 
centius’s rule), still our Church has had recourse to the only 
sure foundation of authority in the inspired Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. This principle of the sole autho- 
rity of Scripture as the wltimate rule of faith was discussed 
fully under the sixth Article. I need only repeat that it is 
embodied in the Canon de Concionatoribus, in which it is 
assigned as a reason for subscription to the Articles that they 
“are beyond all doubt collected from the sacred Books of the 
Old and New Testaments, and agree in all things with the 
heavenly doctrine which is contained in it ;’4 this being ex- 
actly the ground on which we ground the reception of this 
Creed by our Church. 

Now, to show from Scripture that this Creed (and the 
same observation will apply to the two others) “may be 
proved by most certain warrant of Holy Scripture,” would 
be in fact to repeat the foregoing lectures. This may be 








1 Bingham, Orig. Eccles. B. x. cc. 3 and 4, gives a full account of the 
several versions. 

2 See Bingham, B. x. c. 3, sects. 5-7. Ruffinus himself acknowledges 
this of the Descent into Hell, c. 18. 

3 1 Cor. viii. 6 is in itself a Creed. 

4 Canons of 1571: in Cardwell’s Synodalia, i. 127. 
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easily seen by comparing the several Articles of the Creed 
with the first five of the Thirty-Nine. “The life everlasting” 
of the redeemed (though not directly proved), has been legi- 
timately assumed throughout as the assurance of our hope 
in Christ: it is the necessary postulate of the Christian 
faith, and does not require to be proved, though, of course, 
deducible from many well-known passages of Holy Scrip- 
ture. , 

There remain then only two Articles of the Creed of which 
it is necessary to give the proof: “The Holy Catholic Church” 
and “the Communion of Saints.” 

First then of the “ Holy Catholic Church,” which once 
concluded the Creed. This affords an example of a gradual 
addition in the terms of the Creed. The most ancient form 
wag in the Latin Church, “ Sanctam Ecclesiam:” in the 
Greck xaboduxy was adopted from a very early, perhaps 
the earliest, period. In process of time “ Catholcam” was 
added in the Latin Creed. St. Augustine uses the expres- 
sion “Credimus et sanctam Ecclesiam, utique Catholicam,” 
“assuredly meaning the Catholic Church.” 

And to begin with the meaning of the word Church. 
Derived from the Greek xupsax (kirk, church), it means 
originally “the Lord’s house,” and then the congregation 
worshipping there; so that we even hear of the Church in a 
house, as the “Church in the house of Nymphas.”? The 
Greek word éx«Anola, which is used in Holy Scripture either 
for the whole Church, or for particular Churches, passes 
through the opposite change, signifying, according to its 
ordinary sense in Greek, first the assembly, and secondly 
the house. 

Now of course thoroughly to explain in what the Church 
consists would take a treatise of itself, or rather a literature. 
Men’s ideas will differ upon it, in proportion to the different 
ways in which it is defined. I must content myself with 
giving you the explanation which appears to myself, after 
he reflection of forty years, the most satisfactory. 

First, then, the Church may be contemplated under three 
different aspects; not that there are really two different 
Churches, or three different Churches of Christ; but one 
and the same Church in relation to different times and 
circumstances. It may either be considered as, 1, the 
invisible Church; or, 2, the visible Church; or, 3, the 
mixed Church, compounded of the two former. The invisible 
Church is taken to include the souls of all just men, past, 
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1 August. de Fid. et Symb. x. 21. 2 Col. iv. 15. 
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present, and future, whom Christ has redeemed ; it is con- 
fined to the good and faithful servants of God. The visible 
Church is that body of men, more or less faithful, living at 
the same time on earth in the outward profession of 
Christianity, with more or less of agreement with each 
other, but divided locally and externally into several com- 
munities or particular Churches. It is defined in our Nine- 
teenth Article, which we are here to some extent anticipating, 
to be “a congregation of faithful men, in the which the pure 
Word of God is preached, and the Sacraments be duly 
ministered according to Christ’s ordinance in all things that 
of necessity are requisite to the same.” The visible Church 
is known also by the name of the Church militant (that is, 
not in a state of triumph, but in a state of warfare against 
Satan and sin), militant here on earth. The mixed Church, 
a subdivision that is perhaps not logical, is made up of those 
faithful servants made perfect, who have passed to their rest 
and reward ; and of those faithful soldiers of Christ, as yet 
imperfect, who are still engaged in spiritual warfare during 
this mortal life ; the two classes of the faithful being united 
into one body, really, though not apparently, by a mystical 
union under the one head, Christ. 

This is a general view of the subject. We now proceed 
to consider the sense in which the word Church is used in 
the Creed. In what sense did the compilers of the two 
Creeds, the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creeds (for the Athan- 
asian Creed takes no notice of the word), use the term 
Church. I think it best in regard to this Article of Faith 
to consider the two Creeds together, the clause in the Nicene 
Creed being manifestly only an enlarged form of the same 
faith. I just now said that in the Apostles’ Creed, in its 
Latin version alone, there had been a gradual increase in the 
terms employed: Church, Holy Church, Holy Catholic 
Church. Add now, though out of their order, the terms in- 
troduced into the Nicene Creed, “ one Catholic and Apostolic 
Church,” and we have the full expansion of the doctrine to 
be believed. Now the word Church used in this connexion 
could not mean only the invisible Church, for the word 
“ Catholic ” is universally used in the early Christian writers 
as primarily applicable to the visible Church on earth, the 
whole congregation of Christian people dispersed throughout 
the earth. Nor, on the other hand, in using the word “ One,” 
is it probable that the compilers forgot that portion of 
Christ’s one Body, which, though removed from earth, is still 
living in His presence, and will hereafter ever be with the 
Lord. The best explanation thus seems to be that what is 
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immediately intended in the Creeds is the Christian Church 
properly so called, and all the members necessarily belonging 
to it, considered as one body, from the first foundation ; in 
other words, what we have called the mixed Church. You 
will observe that I have spoken of it as the Christian Church 
properly so called. My reason for saying this is that there 
are those who give it, and that legitimately enough if their 
meaning is defined, a much wider signification. In its 
widest possible sense it has been taken to comprehend all 
God’s servants from the beginning of the world to the end of 
time, as having derived benefit, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, from the death and satisfaction of Christ. Some 
have gone so far as to include the angels, but we have no 
right to consider them as purchased with Christ’s blood ; 
and in this sense it of course includes, as Scripture does 
include, the Patriarchs and faithful men of the Old Testa- 
ment; nay, also as many as in every nation fearing God, 
and working righteousness, are accepted with him. But 
although it may be very right to include all these in refer- 
ence to the ultimate result of the dispensation of God’s 
mercy as a whole, yet this is hardly the meaning contem- 
plated in the Creed, the word “ Catholic ” excluding not only 
Christian heresies, but also the legal peculiarities of the 
Jews. What is meant here is evidently the Christian Church 
properly so called. 

Now, in order to show that we have to believe the Church, 
we must go back to Holy Scripture ; and from it we can tell 
when this Church began. For, first, there was a time during 
our Saviour’s stay on earth, when it did not yet exist. 
“Upon this rock will I build my Church ;” ? it is here spoken 
of as something future. After His ascension, we find 
immediately a company of the faithful assembled to the 
number of 120;2 a few days afterwards 3,000 souls were 
added on the Day of Pentecost after St. Peter’s preaching ; * 
and after that “the Lord added daily to the Church such as 
should be saved ;”® the mode of entering this society being 
baptism.® 

The Church, then, within a few weeks of our Saviour’s 
crucifixion, consisted of Apostles, early disciples (no doubt 
including the seventy, or as many of them as survived), and 
baptized disciples; and this is the exact model, mutatis 








1 Acts x. 35. 2 St. Matt. xvi. 18. 3 Acts i. 15. 
4 Acts li. 41. 5 Acts ii. 47, cp. iv. 4, v. 14. 
6 Acts ii. 38, “Repent, and be baptized every one of you;” and ver. 
41, “ They that gladly received his word were baptized.” 
i »* 
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mutandis, of the Church ever since. At any given moment 
during the past eighteen centuries, we find the same identi- 
cal organization ; the clergy, the old members of the Church, 
and the newly admitted members; a body always fluctuat- 
ing from the nature of the mortal elements of which it is 
‘composed, yet always (in the same sense as any civil corpora- 
tion is) one and the same. Or perhaps we may adopt the 
analogy of the natural body of animals, always decaying, 
always renewed ; the aggregate, the self, the same individual, 
ever remaining the same; the particles in a continual flux ; 
the old members dying off, that is, either absorbed in the 
‘invisible Church of the faithful departed, or else cut off for 
ever; and new members being added; constant diminution 
‘counterbalanced and more than compensated for by constant 
increase. In the very nature of things such a society, per- 
petually expanding, could not be confined to one place, yet 
(if we only argue from what happens in civil society) the 
same principles would be naturally carried with each body 
of Christian emigrants, or established in each newly con- 
‘quered province of Christendom ; just as the Roman colonies 
were each of them founded on the type of the mother state, so 
as to form a small republic, with its several magistrates and 
institutions, after the pattern of the parent city. The dif- 
ferent communities would always comprehend brethren in feel- 
ing, and in actual spiritual relationship ; and these brethren 
thus locally and accidentally separated would, as occasion 
offered, give evidence of their unity and goodwill, especially 
through the heads of the community. 

All this appears consonant to what might have been 
expected ; and it was, in fact, exactly in this way that the 
Christian Church was constituted and propagated. The 
Churches throughout Christendom did not arise spontane- 
ously, as each locality chanced by accident to hear of the 
Christian faith ; but they originated without exception all 
from one common stock ; they were all offshoots from that 
first assembly of the Apostles with the 120 brethren; were 
all “added to the Church,” and so they are all sister 
Churches, not from common sympathy only, or even only 
community of faith, but also from identity of origin. No 
‘self-originated body was counted worthy to belong to this 
Church ; they could only become Christian Churches by 
attaching themselves to the general succession of the Church. 
And the instrument by which ordinarily they were incor- 
porated, was the Apostolical succession of ministers. The 
common descent of the clergy was the great bond as well as 
evidence of union, 
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To arrive, therefore, at the full idea of the Church we 
must shortly consider the mode adopted by God’s own 
appointment for perpetuating everywhere this society, and 
by certain means keeping up the knowledge and practice of 
the Christian faith. This method was the setting apart a 
distinct order of men charged with these duties, and armed 
with certain powers, not simply as permanent governors of 
the society, but as instructors and dispensers of the Gospel 
privileges, men who should teach Christian truth by Scrip- 
ture reading and catechetical instruction, take the lead in 
Christian worship, administer the two Sacraments of the 
Gospel, and perform the functions peculiar to their office. 
These pastors and stewards of God’s mysteries, though 
designated to their office in various ways, either by the 
selection of an Apostle, or by the choice of their people, or 
by the prerogative of their temporal sovereign, or by the 
appointment of their predecessors, derived their spiritual: 
authority only in one way: that is, by the delegation of 
powers from those who were in office before them, the out- 
ward sign and means of which commission or delegation 
was the imposition of hands on the part of a certain order of 
men specially appointed for that peculiar end. A self-origi- 
nated ministry, or a new beginning of the ministry, was as 
much unknown in the early Church as a self-originated 
Church or a new beginning of the Church, independent of the 
first assembly of Christians, under the Apostles. The result 
of this continued delegation always going upwards would be 
to arrive at the Apostles as the first persons who receive 
this power of delegation from Christ himself; and in fact 
from the earliest times we find that this was one of the tests 
of the Church; and that this order of men, so set apart in 
their several degrees for these purposes, was from the first 
threefold, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, the delegation being 
confined to the Bishops. I am not now proving that this is 
the right form of Church government, but I am stating it as 
an incontrovertible historical fact, whether right or wrong in 
principle, that for 1500 years there never was a Christian 
Church without this organization, and that the Fathers who 
drew up and adopted the Creeds could only understand the 
word Church as including, first, this common origin of the 
whole body, and secondly, this unbroken succession of its 
ministry. The notion, whether right or wrong, that a new? 
Church may begin de novo, without any external relationship’ 
with existing and preceding Churches, or that any one can 
lawfully take the office of minister on himself, without 
receiving it mediately from the Apostles of Christ, is a 
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notion that first arose in the sixteenth century, and has the 
prescription of fifteen centuries without exception against it. 
What effect the breaking off of this succession may have 
upon any modern Church (which according to this we must 
acknowledge to be imperfectly organized), we need not 
inquire: we may content ourselves with thanking God that 
our Church has been allowed to preserve unbroken each of 
these successions, which though connected are really dis- 
tinct: ze. the continuation of the Church itself in an 
actual being, uninterruptedly from the first collection in the 
Apostles’ times ; and secondly, the uninterrupted succession 
of the order of the Clergy, from the first laying on of the 
Apostles’ hands down to the last ordination that has taken 
place. 

The object of what has now been said is to show that 
what was contemplated in early times, and even at the date 
of the Reformation, under the name of Church, included ex vi 
termini, especially when the attribute “Apostolic” is expressly 
added, these two successions. On the other characteristic 
but more obvious properties of a Church, we shall have 
occasion to speak at length when we come to the nineteenth 
Article, describing it as “a congregation of faithful men, in 
the which the pure Word of God is preached, and the sacra- 
ments be duly administered according to Christ’s ordinance 
in all things that of necessity are requisite for the same.” 

It now becomes expedient to consider shortly the other 
words of the clause as taken from the two Creeds together. 
The Catholic Church is One. This term implies unity of 
origin; unity in the one only Head, Jesus Christ (“other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ”+); all who belong to the Church are said to be 
“fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household of 
God,” “built upon the foundation of the Apostles and 
Prophets, Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner stone, 
in whom all the building fitly framed together groweth unto 
an holy temple in the Lord.”? 

Secondly, it alludes to unity in faith, oneness in essential 
truth (for without truth unity isa mere name); unity in “the 
faith once for all delivered to the saints ;”* “one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism.”4 

Thirdly, unity in the Sacraments and in the essentials 
of public worship, as is shown by the passage just quoted, 
“one Baptism ;” and by 1 Cor. x. 17, “ We being many are 





1 1 Cor. iii. 11. 3 St. Jude 3. 
2 Eph. ii. 19-21. 4 Eph. iv. 5, 
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ee ae and one body, for we are all partakers of that one 
read.” 

Fourthly, unity of hope: “ Even as ye are called” (ze. into 
the Church), “with one hope of your calling.”? 

Fifthly, unity of charity: “ Be of one mind one towards 
another ;”” and again, “ Let us mind the same thing,”? and 
“ Endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of. peace,”* as the early converts “were of one heart and of 
one soul.”® . 

The whole complex notion of the unity of the Church 
may be summed up in our Lord’s words—* Neither pray 
I for these alone, but for them also which shall believe 
on me through their word; that they all may be one: as 
thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be 
one in us.’””® 

I must add that there is not the smallest foundation in 
Scripture, nor in the history of the first six centuries, nor in 
the present facts of the Church, comprising as it does the. 
Eastern as well as the Western Church, for the fiction of one 
visible head of the Church on earth. 

The Catholic Church is Holy. First, as set apart for 
holiness; see 2 Tim. i. 9,—“ Who hath saved us, and called 
us with an holy calling ;” and 1 Thess. iv. 7,—* God hath not 
called us unto uncleanness, but unto holiness.” 

Secondly, as sanctifying ; as being God’s instrument for 
exemplifying, applying, perpetuating, the means of grace. 

Thirdly, as engaging all who belong to it to the practice of 
a holy and religious life—“Let every one that nameth the name 
of Christ,” zc. let the whole Church, “ depart from iniquity.” 7 

I might mention more particulars, but the above will be 
sufficient for our point. It is, however, to be noticed, that 
though the Church (even the visible Church) is a Church 
holy, it by no means follows that all those contained in it, or 
that any single member of it, is perfect. St. Paul even him- 
self admits his own imperfection Not as though I had 
already attained, either were already perfect ;”* and there 
must always be an admixture in the Church even of those 
that are bad. All that can be said of its members is that 
they are professors of the true faith, whether sincere or 
hypocritical; for we must remember that any one who no 
longer professes the faith is no longer in the Church : he has 
forfeited his baptismal privileges, he is an apostate. That 





1 Eph. iv. 4. 2 Rom. xii. 16. 3 Phil. iii. 16. 
4 Eph. iv. 3. 5 Acts iv. 32. 6 St. John xvii. 20, 21. 
7 2 Tim. ii, 19. 8 Phil, iii. 12. 
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this was to be expected may be shown by the parable of the 
tares;1 of the net, which was cast into the sea, and gathered 
of every kind, and they gathered the good into vessels and 
cast the bad away ;” of the floor in which was laid wheat and 
chaff ;3 of the marriage feast, and the man which had not on 
a wedding garment ;* of the great house, in which there were 
gold and silver vessels, and vessels of wood and earth.® 

The perfect holiness of the Church is reserved for its in- 
visible state;® yet even the visible Church may be called 
holy, as Jerusalem when she killed the Lord was called the 
holy city.” 

Catholic—This word we have had occasion to define 
before; and it will therefore be less necessary to dwell upon 
it now. It is almost superfluous to say that the expression 
“ Catholic Church” is not the same as “ the Church of Rome.” 
The Church of Rome, erroneous as she is, is doubtless a par- 
ticular Christian Church, a branch of the visible Church on 
earth, but no more so than the Eastern Church, or the Church 
of England, or the Church in Scotland, or the Church in 
America, even if her grievous errors, a superabundance of bad 
fish in her net, do not make her less of a true branch than 
any of these. But the Catholic Church she neither is nor 
ever was. Even if her community were the most numerous 
in existence, this would not prove her claim to the title ; for 
numbers, though a test of will and opinion, are no test of 
truth. Otherwise Noah was wrong, and Lot was wrong, and 
the multitude of Israel were more right in their idolatries 
than the seven thousand, that true remnant then of the 
Catholic Church;® and the Mahometan religion might be 
thought the true one. But the fact is, that her numbers are 
at least equalled by the Greek communion; and if God con- 
tinues to bless our own Church at home and in the colonies 
of the British empire, there is no saying how soon the balance 
of numbers might not be turned. But this is not the real 
question ; and the fact is, that the more closely antiquity is 
examined, the more certain will it appear that Rome has no 
title to call herself the mistress and mother of Churches. 
This arrogance was reserved for a later age, but even then it 
was resisted by the Greeks. It would require a long induc- 
tion to prove this, and I must reserve it for a future occasion. 
I do not mean to say that Rome in early times® was not a 





1S¢. Matt. xiii. 24-30. 4 St. Matt. xxii, 11. 7 St. Matt. xxvii. 53. 


2 Ibid. xiii. 47, 48. 5 2 Tim. ii, 20. 81 Kings xix. 18. 
8 Tbid. iii: 12. 6 Eph. v. 25-27. 


9 See Rom. i. 8, —‘‘ I thank my God . . . that your faith is spoken of 
throughout the whole world.” . 
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pure and very eminent Church; and as the capital of the 
Roman empire, her Bishop would (even before the Christian 
religion was adopted by the emperors) have no inconsider- 
able weight. - After Constantine’s conversion, both Rome and 
Constantinople enjoyed as Churches great prerogatives. But 
this notwithstanding, if in those days any Church would have 
been designated the mother of Churches, it was that of Jeru- 
salem, which was indeed so called occasionally! But the 
fact is, that all the Apostolic Churches, though one was 
founded before another, were originally equal, communicating 
with each other, mutually influencing each other, but all per- 
fectly free and independent. The attempt to break this in- 
dependence and usurp universal dominion, and represent 
herself as the Catholic Church, was the great sin of Rome, 
which has led probably to her other corruptions. 

Bearing in mind, therefore, that the word Catholic is 
much more extensive in meaning than the “Roman Catholic” 
branch of the Church, we will now consider its real significa- 
tion. It means primarily, as you know, universal, “quod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus ; ” a threefold univer- 
sality as to time, place, and the great body of believers. But 
this universality was properly regarded as a test of the true 
Church, or a Church holding the whole truth in essentials, 
and rightly constituted in government and discipline. 
Hence it secondly came to be synonymous with “ orthodox,” 
agreeing together in the main in respect to doctrine and 
discipline, as opposed to heretics and schismatics. Thrdly, 
Catholic is used in respect to the universal obedience which 
it prescribes, including men of all conditions. Fourthly, 
Catholic is used in respect of the Church being the ordinary 
channel through which the means of grace are universally 
dispensed. All these meanings of the word are found in 
ancient writers ; and nothing less than this is meant when 
we express our belief in the Catholic Church in the Creed. 

Scriptural authority is found for the Church being uni- 
versally diffused, in St. Matt. xxviii. 19; Psalm ii. 8; St. 
Mark xvi. 15; St. Luke xxiv. 47; Rev. v. 9. 

For the sense of orthodox, in Eph. iv. 15—annOevortes ; 
ver. 25. 

For the universal obedience enjoined, in St. Matt. xviii. 17. 

For the supply of the means of grace in the Church, in 
Eph. iv. 15. ‘ 

From what has been said, you will see that it is only 





1 As at the Council of Constantinople. Cp. St. Jerome on Ps. ii., “ De 
Hierusalem primum fundata ecclesia totius orbis ecclesias seminavit. 
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from ignorance and prejudice that any one in our Church 
can hesitate to adopt the word Catholic. It is a word, doubt- 
less, as we have said, that has been abused and usurped, but 
that is no valid argument against its use and its application to 
the right meaning. That it has been usurped by Rome is the 
very reason, not why we should give it up, but why we 
should resist the usurpation, And what our admirable re- 
formers thought of it, may be seen by their acceptance of it 
into the Creed, and their introduction of it into the prayer 
for all mankind ; compared with the practice of foreign re- 
formers, who, when they use the word}Catholic by itself, 
always mean what we call Roman Catholic; and in their 
German translation of the Creed have adopted the word 
““allgemein,” universal (without including the notion of 
orthodoxy), from the fear apparently of implying approval of 
the corruptions of Rome. 

Apostolical.—This word has been already explained to 

mean “derived from some apostle,” “built upon the founda- 
tion of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ being the chief 
corner stone ;’* continuing in uninterrupted succession “ in 
the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship,” ? and indicating sub- 
stantially, if not outwardly and under all circumstances, an 
agreement amongst the several Apostolic Churches. 
. In saying that we believe in the one only Catholic and 
Apostolic Church, we express our conviction not only that 
there is a body of religionists so called, but that it is really 
Christ’s body, that it is animated by His Spirit, which He 
has promised shall be with it always, and that the gates of 
hell shall never prevail against it ; in other words (since faith 
is the evidence of things not seen), we believe the invisible 
essence which is enshrined in the visible Church; we believe 
that by this means the whole visible Church militant on 
earth, and every Christian within it, is united spiritually 
with Jesus Christ, who is sitting, though unseen by us, at 
the right hand of God. 

I remember once conversing with a Rationalist in Ger- 
many on this Article of the Creed, when he used this argu- 

;ment: We believe only in what is invisible; we believe in 
the Church, therefore the Church intended in the Creed is 
not the visible Church, but the invisible. In saying this he 
contradicted all antiquity ; but, moreover, his argument was 
naught ; for, granting that the objects of belief are unseen, 
we fully satisfy that condition by showing that we believe in 
Christ’s invisible presence and in the unseen operations _of 
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His Spirit within the visible Church, and, again, that there 
are invisible members mystically united with the members 
of the visible Church. 

There remains the Article of the “Communion of Saints.” 
This Article came late into the Creed. Bishop Pearson has 
shown, in a long introduction, that it is not found in the 
early Oreeds either of the East or West, nor in the early 
writers who comment on the Creed. The earliest account 
which we have of it is in two sermons, formerly attributed 
to St. Augustine! This Article is evidently in connexion: 
with the last about the Church. Now the word “Saints” 
signifies in the New Testament either all baptized Christians, 
that is, all who are saints by profession, or, secondly, those 
who have, by the aid of God’s Spirit, actually turned the 
means of grace to account, who to the outward profession of 
Christianity have added its reality in their faith and life. 
The latter seems the true meaning here. 

Now that such men have communion one with another, 
over and above the external fellowship which they have in 
the Word and Sacraments with all the members of the 
Church, may be shown thus. First, as they belong to the 
same mystical body they must be members one of another ; 
“ for ag we have many members in one body, and all mem- 
bers have not the same office, so we, being many, are one 
body in Christ, and every one members one of another.” ? 
What affects one injuriously affects all the rest, what pro- 
motes the growth and well-being of one contributes to the 
welfare of one and all.? 

The same thing may be shown in this way. Those who 
have communion with the three blessed Persons in the Holy 
Trinity do also by virtue of that communion enjoy a mutual 
fellowship one with another. So St. John says, “ That which 
we have seen and heard that we declare unto you, iva Kab 
ipets kowoviay exnre pel Apav' Kar % Kowevia oé 7 HeTepa 
peta ToD TmaTpos Kal peta TOD viod avtod ’Inoot Xpiatod ; 
and St. Paul, micros 6 Oeds, Sv ob eKAHOnre eis Kowoviav 
708 viod adrod ’Incod Xpiotod Tod Kupiov nyav ;> and again, 
) xowovla Tod ‘Arylov IIvetparos PETA TAVTOV UPOV. 

_ Thus there is a communion between each believer and 
each several Person in the Trinity ; and the effect of this 
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communion is shown in St. John xvii. 20, 21, 23; ae. in 
communion one with another between believers.1 

This is further shown by 1 John i.7: “If we walk in 
the light, we have fellowship one with another,” xcowwviav 
fer GXAjAwY; and this shows that the mystical fellowship 
even between the members of the visible, that is the imper- 
fect, Church, depends upon, and is in reference to, their 
walking together as children of light, in as far as they “ have 
no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness ;”? in 
short, that it is a communion between righteousness and 
righteousness, and not between righteousness and unright- 
eousness.? Of course there is an outward communion between 
good Christians and hypocrites, but inward communion only 
so far as there is any good in either. This communion of 
saints extends doubtless to a certain mystical union with 
departed saints, as members of the same one Society, which 
embraces, as we have seen, the invisible and the visible 
Church, nay, further, to the blessed Angels. We do not, of 
course, pretend to explain wherein this communion consists ; 
and the attempt to define it, to speculate upon it, and to act 
upon it, has in later days led to many serious errors and great 
corruptions. I allude, of course, to what, in the 22d Article, 
is called a fond thing vainly invented, “ Invocation of Saints” 
(this we reserve till we come to that Article), and repugnant 
to the Word of God. 

But in itself, and not as the Church of Rome has cor- 
rupted it, this doctrine, that we are not altogether divided in 
death from the just persons whom we loved on earth, and 
that there ig an unseen and undefinable bond of union 
between successive generations of the departed and ourselves 
still on earth, is full of consolation and hope. The feeling is 
in strict accordance with all the instincts of our nature ; 
they who have been once one in Christ can never, so long as 
they are in Christ, be divided from each other: there is in 
both the living and the departed saint the same hope and 
expectation of Christ’s final advent, though in different 
degrees and exerted in divers manners, so that each is still 
minding the same thing; and the time will come when they 





1 See also Col. ii. 19. 2Eph.v. 11. ~31Johni.6; 2 Cor. vi. 14, 15. 

4 That our Church recognises this mystical union is seen from the 
Collect for All Saints’ Day :—“ O Almighty God, who hast knit together 
thine elect in one communion and fellowship, in the mystical body of thy 
Son Jesus Christ our Lord, grant us grace so to follow thy blessed saints 
in all virtuous and godly living, that we may come to those unspeakable 
joys which thou hast prepared for them that unfeignedly love thee, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 
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will again be visibly and locally united as well as in fact; 
and the meanest Christian saint will live in open commu- 
nion with the saints, and apostles, and martyrs of the early 
Church, and, what is more, in the actual visible presence of 
Christ, the Head of all. 

The Scriptural proof of this present communion will be 
found in Hebrews xii. 22, 23, where the apostle is contrasting 
the state of the Israelites before Mount Horeb with that of 
the Christians, Christians still living, whom he is address- 
ing. To these he says,—“ But ye are come (GANA TpoceAnrv- 
are) unto Mount Sion, and unto the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of 
angels,” etc. 

And thus with regard to the Apostles’ Creed, we have 
reason to adopt the conclusion of the Eighth Article, that it 
may be proved by most certain warrant of Holy Writ. We 
had proved the remaining parts before ; “ forgiveness of sins” 
we alluded to in Article 11, and shall have occasion to recur 
to again under Article xvi" 

We now proceed to the Nicene Creed, in which there is 
no new doctrine. This has been shown by Dr. Burton, in 
his “ Ante-Nicene testimony to the doctrine of the Trinity ;” 
and even the word ouoovows was used seventy years before 
at Antioch? You will remember that I had occasion in 
Article v. to give a short history of the Creed, in reference to 
the controversy of the double procession of the Holy Ghost, 
the Filioque controversy ; and I there stated that the first 
draft of the Creed was drawn up, as embodying what were 
already the current doctrines, at least by implication, at the 
first Cicumenical Council, held at Nice or Nica in Bithynia, 
A.D. 325; sometimes called without any other addition the 
Council of the 318.2 That Creed, so far as we know, stopped 
short at the words “ Holy Ghost ;” all the remainder being 
absent in the copies. 

In the course of the next sixty years, the Creed was 
modified in various particular Churches, so far as to add 
some explanations which new errors had rendered necessary ;* 





1 [t is curious that, according to Waterland, the Apostles’ Creed is not 
admitted in Abyssinia, and but little in Asia. Hist. of the Athan. Creed, 
c. 6, sub fin. 

2 See Routh, Reliq. Sacr., vol. iil, p. 360 (Ed. 2). 

3 The value of this Council may be shown from Athanas. de Div. 
Christi (vol. i. p. 920),—‘ Let the decrees of the Council of Nice pre- 
vail, for they are right and sufficient to overthrow all the recent wicked 
heresies, but especially the Arian, that blasphemeth the Word of God, 
and necessarily speaketh evil of the Holy Ghost.” i 

4 Epiphanius (Ancorat. c. 120) has given us a form which he says was 
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and some of the Fathers evidently show that the practice 
began almost simultaneously with the conclusion of the 
Council of Nice, which has led some to conjecture that the 
first copies of the Creed went on nearly as we now have it, the 
parts wanting in the draft having been omitted by the tran- 
scribers. So far as we know, however, there was no general 
sanction of a synod for more than the original draft. In the 
year 381 the Emperor Theodosius convened the Gicumenical 
Council of Constantinople, amongst other things against the 
Macedonian heresy, which impugned the divinity of the 
Holy Ghost. In addition to other modifications! tending to 
bring the Creed into the shape in which we now profess it, 
the following words were introduced after the words “ Holy 
Ghost :”—“ 7d Kupuov cat 76 Zeorrowyv, To é€x tod ILatpos 
éxtropevdpevov, TO ory Ilatpt cal Tid cupmpocKvvotpevov Kab 
ovvdoéalouevov, TO NaARoav Sia THY TpodynTav.” The re- 
mainder to the end was not repeated in the Council, because 
it was not then in controversy; but it was left to be supplied 
in use from the more ancient Creeds already generally re- 
ceived in the Church. On account of this insertion, the 
Creed is often called, you will remember, the Niceeno-Con- 
stantinopolitan Creed. The words “ jfilioqgue,’ which are to 
this day excluded from the Eastern Creeds, seem to have 
been formally admitted into the Western Church in the 
eighth Council of Toledo (653), though some, relying on an 
interpolated canon, refer it to the first Council of Toledo, in 
397. The estimate in which this Creed was always held 
may be seen from the language held about it in the fifth 
Council of Constantinople, in 518, where it is spoken of in a 
decree as “the Holy Symbol, declared at Nice, established 
at Constantinople, strengthened at Ephesus, and sealed at 
Chalcedon.” 
_ Now the Scriptural proof of the greater portion of the 
Creed has been anticipated. Some few things, however, 
require notice. 

“Light of Light” would follow as an inference from the 





in use A.D. 373, ic. eight years before the Council of Constantinople. It 
contains all that the latter does, and indeed more, so that the Constan- 
tinopolitan Creed is an abridgement. For this, as well as the Nicene and 
Constantinopolitan Creeds, see Heurtley, de Fide et Symbolo, pp. 11, 5, 17. 

1 In particular, the addition of rapévra, and the omission (after povo- 
yen) of rouréorw ék ths ovcias Tod Ilarpds, and of the final anathema, 
Tods d€ A€éyovras, Hv wore dre ovK Hy, i ovK Hv mply yerrnOqvar, i) eE odK 
dvtwv eyévero, 7} €€ érépas brooTdcews 7) ovaias Pdckortas eivat, i) KTLCTOY, 
i) Tpemtov, 7) dddowwrov Tov Yidy Tod Geod, rovTovs dvabeparicer f KaOoALKH) 
kal drooroALKy ToD Geod exkAnoia. 
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Son’s being begotten of the Father, God (begotten) of God, 
Light (begotten) of Light, very God (begotten) of very God. 
Both the Father and the Son are called Light in Scripture 
(St. John i. 9,1 Johni. 5). The Father is the light as the 
luminary, the Son is the light as the effulgence; though we 
must be careful not to press too far such illustrative analogies 
from the physical world. In Hebrews i. 3 the Son is called 
aTravyac ua. 

“Being of one substance with the Father,” opoodcvov 76 
-IIarpt has been proved before. 
_ “By whom all things were made.” We should observe 
that the antecedent to this and the following clauses is 
‘Jesus Christ, not ‘the Father, the right faith being that 
the Father made all things by the Son. See St. John i. 3; 
1 Cor. viii. 6; Col. i. 16; Heb. i. 2. 

“Whose kingdom shall have no end” is implied in 
former Creeds, and may be seen from Dan. vii. 14 (in which 
“him” is evidently “one like the Son of Man”) and Rev. 
xu, PD: 

“JT believe in the Holy Ghost, the Lord, and giver of Life,” 
(not, as the common mode of reading would imply, the Lord 
of life, and the giver of life, but the Lord, 76 Kipsov, Jehovah ; 
-and the Life-giver, 7d Gworrowdy, “ vivificantem.”) 

That He is Kipsov has been already proved: that he is 
Coorowy is seen from Rom. viii. 10, 11; 1 Pet. 41. 18; 
2 Cor. iii. 6; St. John vi. 63. 

“Who spake by the Prophets.” This came in before 
incidentally when we were treating of the office of the Holy 
Ghost. Here it may suffice to refer to Acts 1. 16, and 
i Petar l0,1 i 

“One Baptism for the remission of sins.” That remis- 
sion of sins is the object and effect of Baptism will be shown 
‘under Article xxv. No heretics but the Marcionites have 
ever maintained the plurality of Baptism :* it is declared to 
be “one” in Eph. iv. 5, and Heb. vi. 4 was anciently ex- 
pounded as against rebaptization.” 

Of this Creed therefore we may conclude that it may be 
proved by most certain warrant of Holy Writ. 

It was to this Creed that the Council of Trent added the 
Creed of Pope Pius rv. (Professio Fidei Catholicae secundum 
Concilium Tridentinum ex bulla Pii P. 1v.), which contains 
new Articles, most of them novel doctrines or matters of 
opinion, not of faith, embodying some of the worst errors 
and innovations of Rome. These errors we shall come to 
yess 5 et liner AAA OTS Se 


1 Bingham, Orig. Eccles. xii. v. sect. 2. 2 Ibid. sect. 1. 
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again hereafter in due order: here I will only observe that 
it cannot be said of them that they can be proved by most 
certain warrant of Holy Writ. 

The Athanasian Creed, anciently called Fides “ Quicunque 
vult,” or Psalmus “ Quicunque vult,” was not called the Atha- 
nasian Creed till the end of the seventh century, and then pro- 
bably not. by way of deceiving but as representing correctly 
the opinions expressed in the writings of St. Athanasius, 
who flourished at Alexandria 326-373. Some divines have 
thought it to be really the work of Athanasius, but the 
general opinion at present is that it was written by Hilary, 
Bishop of Arles, 429-449: this having been most elaborately 
argued by Dr. Waterland. Another very general supposition 
has been that it is the work of Vigilius of Thapsus, a diocese 
in Africa, in 483. However this may be, it seems pretty 
generally admitted that it was originally composed in Latin, 
even those who contend for the authorship of St. Athanasius 
being ready to allow that he wrote it in Latin during his 
exile in Italy or Germany. 

You may remeinber that I stated, when I was treating of 
Filioque, that the fact of that procession being asserted in 
this Creed furnished internal evidence that it was written 
by some one in the Western Church. It was received gene- 
rally through the Western Church, and admitted also by the 
Greeks, leaving out Filioque The oldest Latin Ms., the 
Greek ones being few and comparatively modern, is very 
ancient, being attributed by Usher to a.p. 600.2. The first 
commentary upon the Quwicunque vult was by Venantius 
Fortunatus, A.D. 570. The fact of a comment proves that 
the Creed had already attained great celebrity, and was gene- 
rally adopted. The order in which it can be proved to have 
been admitted into the different churches of the west is as 
follows :—France, A.D. 550; Spain, 630; Germany, 787; 
‘England, 800; Italy, 880; Rome, 930.2 In the Greek 





1 The legates of Pope Gregory 1x. quoted this Creed at Constanti- 

‘nople in favour of the double procession in 1233, and it had been cited 
in private writers as early as 809 to the same purpose. 
_ ® Inconsidering the antiquity of this ms. (which however is no longer 
extant), we must remember that mss. of the fourth century are extremely 
‘rare, and mgs. of the fifth and sixth centuries far from numerous. Water- 
land enumerates twenty-five mss. of this Creed earlier than 1400. 

3 Jt is remarkable that Rome was the last Western Church to adopt 
Filioque into the Nicene Creed, Waterland says as late as 1050: The 
custom of reciting the Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed in the Church 
was not admitted by Rome before 1014, and so the other Western 
Churches were beforehand with Rome in the use of the Athanasian 
Creed. 
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Church, with the exception of the Fulioque clause, it has 
been generally though not universally received, particularly 
in that portion of it established in Russia. As early.as 670, 
and still more in the course of the eighth century, we find 
evidence that it was ordered to be read in churches, and 
learned by heart by the clergy. In the ninth century it 
seems to have been universally admitted. A further account 
of the whole question of date and author in respect to this 
Creed will be found in Waterland’s History of the Athana- 
sian Creed, where he has given tables both of the ancient 
evidence and of the opinions of modern writers. We shall 
not be tar from the truth if we adopt his conclusion that the 
real author was Hilary, Bishop of Arles, between 429 and 
449, He was a great admirer of St. Augustine’s writings, 
many of whose expressions may be traced in the Creed, 
and the name Athanasian may have arisen in the same 
way as the name Apostolical with regard to what is called 
the Apostles’ Creed. It is remarkable that this Hilary by 
resisting Pope Leo’s encroachments had incurred disfavour 
at Rome. ‘The general reception of this Creed wherever 
it was promulgated is a still greater reason for valuing 
it even than if it had been the work of St. Athanasius 
(several genuine creeds of his being still extant) as one 
man. 

So much for the history of the Creed. We should come 
now to its interpretation and proof; but if we examine the 
truths which it maintains we shall again find, as we did in 
the case of the other two, that we have in the course of these 
lectures anticipated the chief proofs; so that to us, in our 
stage of inquiry, it is superfluous to go over the same ground 
again. Hereafter I would advise those who have leisure to 
institute an accurate comparison of the Creed with those 
Articles which teach of the Divine Nature and the Incarna- 
tion, and apply the scriptural proofs already used for the 
one to the other. All that can be attempted here is to give 
a general notion of the intention of the Creed, observing on 
whatever has not occurred before, and explaining the bearing 
of the chief clauses upon the early heresies, and to consider 
what are called the damnatory clauses. 

The Creed naturally divides itself into three parts: 1. On 
the Trinity in Unity. 2. From the clause beginning “ Fur- 
thermore,” on the Incarnation. 3. “ At whose coming” to 
the end of the Creed. 

If we had time it would be well worth while to go regu- 
larly through Waterland’s Commentary. He begins by 
placing each separate clause in the Creed side by side with 
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some parallel passage from some writer (generally St. Augus- 
tine) who lived and wrote before 430. 

We will now glance at the principal matters in the 
various clauses, only reminding you first that when any 
explanation is attempted of the doctrine of the Trinity we 
do not presume to understand, still less to explain, the 
mystery, but to explain what the scriptural truth is respect- 
ing that mystery, as a fact. As to the mystery itself, the 
most profound divine is as much in the dark as a child, and 
his only superiority is in knowing what the truth is and 
accepting it. 

1. “Before all things,” in the first place. Faith must 
come before even practice. 

“The Catholic faith,’ ae. the true and right faith, de- 
duced out of the Scriptures, held by the universal Church. 

2. This clause will be more conveniently considered 
later. 

3. “The Catholic Faith,” ze the:main body of the 
Christian religion, its essence from which all the rest flows, 
that which makes distinctively the Christian religion, “is 
this, ete.” 

4. This clause became necessary in order to guard against 
two opposite errors. The subtleties which it introduces are 
not ours, but those of heretics, who, under various disguises, 
would undermine the faith. The clause is directed against— 
1. The Sabellians, who confounded the Persons of the Trinity, 
saying that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are one Person, 
who took man’s flesh, suffered, and rose again. Hence they 
were called Patripassians. 2. The Arians fell into the oppo- 
site error, that of dividing the substance, saying that the 
three Persons of the Trinity are three substances, and 
of different kinds, one being before the others, etc. 
Whereas the right faith as against both is (as we have 
shown from Scripture before), that there are three Persons 
and one God; not three Gods, nor one Person. 

5 is a further statement of the true faith as against 
the Sabellians, the Docetae and Macedonius. 

6 is principally against Arius. 

7-18 inclusive are principally against the error of the 
Arians, yet in such a way as to guard at the same time 
against the opposite error of the Sabellians. Each Person is 
severally named as such in reference to each attribute of the 
Divinity, and yet in such a manner as to avoid tritheism, or 
the division of the substance into three Gods, whether equal 
to each other, or subordinate. It is difficult to conceive any- 
thing more accurate than these statements. In order to 
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show what the meaning of “such” is in clause 7, the suc- 
ceeding clauses show that the words and the ideas “ uncreate,” 
“ incomprehensible ” (i.e. immensus), “eternal,” “ Almighty,” 
“God,” and “ Lord,” are equally and in the same sense appli- 
cable to all three Persons, and yet the declaration is. at fitting 
places interspersed that these are not (as the Arians would 
say), three eternals, incomprehensibles, uncreated Almighties, 
Gods or Lords, but one substance under whatever attribute 
the Godhead is contemplated. 

19. “For like as we are compelled, etc.” This sums up 
the doctrine as against these two opposite classes of heretics, 
and is also a corollary to the foregoing. It is to be observed 
that the term “Christian verity” is nothing different from 
the term “ Catholic religion.” They are convertible expres- 
sions, and might change places without altering the meaning. 

20-22 inclusive, proceed to state the several distinctive 
personal characteristics of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost; and are therefore principally opposed to the Sabellian 
heresy, confounding the Persons. 

20. The distinguishing personal characteristic of the 
Father is, that He is made of none, neither created nor 
begotten. This answers to the “ Pater, de Caelo” of the 
Litany, which is too often read erroneously, as if it was of 
heaven that He is the Father. 

21. The distinguishing personal characteristic of the Son 
is that He is of the Father alone, in contradistinction to the 
Holy Ghost, who is from both Father and Son ;1 and that 
the only proper term to express His relation to the Father 
is the word “begotten.” This answers to “O God the Son” 
in the Litany. 

22. The distinguishing personal characteristic of the Holy 
Ghost is that He proceeds, and that from both the former 
Persons. This clause is against the followers of Macedonius, 
Bishop of Constantinople in 357. 

93. There are two ways in which the Sabellian error can 
take effect; either by making the three Persons only one, or 
by so describing each Person as to ascribe to Him the 
characteristics peculiar to the other two. This clause is 
against the latter form of Sabellian error. 

24 asserts the unity and equality of the three Persons, 
in respect to co-eternity and dignity. 

25 and 26 sum up the whole of the first part, the unity 
Bee en een Bio) ot to bik ie i 

1Jt is singular that the Greeks, who left out “filioqgue” in the next 
clause, overlooked the force of the word “alone” in this, Some at least 
of them did erase the one and leave the other. 
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of substance in a Trinity of Persons ; or a Trinity of Persons 
in a unity of substance, according to ‘the point of view from 
which we start. 

26, as a damnatory clause, is postponed. 

27-35. The Incarnation. 

28 is against the Docetae on the one hand, and the 
Arians on the other. 

29. The particularity with which this is specified arises 
from the shifts and equivocation of heretics. For instance, 
the Arians considered Christ to be a created God, or a God 
by office ; this clause represents Him as God in substance, of 
the substance of the Father, begotten before the worlds. On 
the other hand the Apollinarians (condemned at Constanti- 
nople in 381) and Docetae contend either that Christ had 
no human body at all, or that He brought it with Him from 
heaven; and took it not from the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
This clause asserts that the human substance was derived from 
the Virgin, and that He had a true birth in this world. 

30. Perfect as to either substance ; not an imperfect God, 
as Photinus (Bishop of Sirmium in 355) and Arius maintain ; 
nor an imperfect man, that is a human body without a 
rational soul (of which they feigned the Aédyos to be in the 
place), as the Apollinarians held. 

31 requires no comment. 

32. “ Not two, but one Christ.” This is to guard against 
the Apollinarian cavil of saying that, according to the teach- 
ing of the Church, there is a Divine Christ and a human 
Christ. 

33 is against the Apollinarians, and afterwards Eutyches, 
who confounded the two natures together, and attributed 
change to the Godhead. Christ did not change His Divine 
nature, but took flesh upon Him; He took man into union 
with God. 

34 is against Nestorius who asserted two Persons, as 
well as against the Apollinarians who confounded two 
natures. 

35. An illustration. It is as impossible to understand the 
union between the reasonable soul and flesh in one man, as 
it is to understand that between the Divine nature and the 
human nature in Christ. Yet we believe one, therefore we 
may believe the other. 

36-39 present no material points of difference as com- 
pared with the other Creeds. 

On the review of the Creed, taking into account the 
Scriptural proof which we had anticipated, and the light 
which the history = error throws upon it, its value appears 
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to me more and more evident. It is surely astonishing to 
behold the accuracy and comprehensiveness with which the 
whole is framed, so as to guard against every loophole of 
error, either on the side of Sabellianism or Arianism, of 
Nestorianism, or the error of the Apollinarians. And as, in 
fact, these grand developments of early heresy are by no 
means extinct, since they are in these days being continually 
revived under one disguise or other, and that, too, by many 
names high in theology, I for one cannot conceive that any 
circumstances can arise which would justify us in dispensing 
with so impregnable an outwork of our faith. It ought, of 
course, to be open at any time to a calm and reverential 
investigation ; each generation is permitted, and, in fact, in 
the case of the clergy required, to examine afresh the grounds 
on which the Church of England has received this Creed, 
as well as the rest. For no honest man, when required 
definitively to sign this faith as an index of his settled con- 
victions as a member of the Church of England, can put his 
hand to this Eighth Article, unless he does ex animo believe 
the propositions asserted in it to be the truth ; and how can 
he believe this as a question of fact, unless he has himself 
ascertained the cogency of the proofs from Scripture by which 
it is supported? For he asserts that. this Creed ought to be 
thoroughly received and believed, because they may be 
proved by most certain warrant of Holy Scripture. Now 
there is one observation which I would add, as a key to the 
Rationalism which prevails in Germany. In former days, 
the clergy there were compelled to subscribe to their symboli- 
cal books, including the three Creeds, because (guia) they 
agreed with Holy Scripture. In process of time the form of 
subscription ran thus: “I receive the symbolical books” 
(not guia, but) “quatenus they agree with Holy Scripture.” 
So that instead of subscribing, as we do, to an ascertained fact, 
they left the door open for future retractation, by the evasive 
word guatenus, which might manifestly be used by a rank 
unbeliever. This is a very instructive fact. 

With respect to the doctrines contained in this Creed, 
many of those who (in my judgment on mistaken grounds) 
feel a scruple about using it, and more particularly the 
members of our own Church who may feel such scruple, 
entertain no doubt that it is incontestably true. The scruple 
arises from an unwillingness to employ what are called the 
damnatory clauses; a scruple arising from the most chari- 
table feelings, and therefore entitled to the utmost tenderness 
and respect. Yet I cannot but think that these scruples are 
founded on a mistake, and I therefore proceed to consider 
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these clauses, not knowing how far I shall succeed in con- 
vincing you, but more and more convinced myself, upon 
every fresh examination, that these clauses, rightly under- 
stood, are not only perfectly justifiable, but, in a real and true 
sense, charitable. 

The clauses are four altogether :— 

The 2d: “Which faith except every one do keep 
whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish ever- 
lastingly.” ; 

The 26th: “He therefore that will be saved, must thus 
think of the Trinity.” 

The 27th: “Furthermore it is necessary to everlasting 
salvation that he also believe rightly the Incarnation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

And the 40th: “ This is the Catholic Faith, which except 
a man believe faithfully, he cannot be saved.” 

The first and last, then, refer generally to the whole 
Catholic faith; the 26th to a special part of it, and the 27th 
to another special part. And it is implied throughout, that 
one truth in the Christian religion is so bound up with 
another, that the Catholic Faith is identified with the whole 
and with every part. The sense of each of these clauses is 
the same in different words. 

And first, let us remember that it was very usual in the 
early Church to sum up all Creeds with an anathema, a 
word borrowed from 1 Cor. xvi. 22 (el tis od pirel Tov 
Kipiov Incotv Xpictov, éorw avabeua wapdvaba) and Gal. 
i. 8, 9 (“But though we, or an angel from heaven, preach 
any other gospel unto you than that which we have preached 
unto you, avd0ewa éorw’). It means, “ Let him be devoted 
to destruction,” 7.e. eternal destruction. In that form un- 
doubtedly a wish for the gainsayer’s destruction is clearly im- 
plied,—a wish which, when coming from an inspired Apostle, 
was doubtless dictated by God Himself. The first draft of the 
Nicene Creed ended, as we have seen, with an anathema 
against those who should say there was a time when the 
Word did not exist ; and a similar form is continued through- 
out in the decrees of the Council of Trent. Now compare 
this with the clauses under review. There is no wish 
expressed, there is simply a statement of danger as a fact, 
and by way not of cursing but of warning. So that by the 
side of the ancient Creeds, the Athanasian Creed, so far from 
being distinguished by harshness, is on the very first glance at 
it comparatively charitable and mild. I do not say that the 
use of the word avad0ewa was wrong in the Creeds, but this 
form at least is not open to the same objections as that. 
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But if these clauses contain indeed a mere statement of a 
supposed fact by way of warning—not the statement of our 
opinion, but of the Church’s view of what the Bible itself 
teaches, and of our acquiescence in that view,—is there any- 
thing wrong in making that statement? particularly if we 
use it by way of reminding ourselves individually of the 
view of the Church in all ages, and by way of caution to 
Christians within, and not by way of denunciation against 
heretics without. Rather, would it not be wrong to with- 
hold it? Can we be too precise in marking our appreciation 
of the momentous value of Christian truth? Does not the 
import of these clauses amount simply to an assertion of 
that value ? and would not the withdrawal of the statement 
be equivalent to saying that we do not think after all that 
Christian truth is of the momentous importance which men 
suppose? To surrender the Creed (now, remember, proved 

-to be true) on account of these clauses, or to read it, as 
some would persuade us, with these clauses expunged or 
bracketed, would be tantamount to acknowledging that we 
think a popular ignorant cry ought to be listened to in pre- 
ference to truth, and to our assertion of truth’s value ; that 
we are ready to give up the faith itself when opposed to 
popular prejudices, or to abstain through mere fear of being 
called illiberal from asserting the vital necessity of faith. 

And, in fact, by saying that a belief in certain things is 
(ordinarily) necessary to salvation, do we make it so? Is it 
in our power, or in the power of the Church, to curse those 
whom God has not cursed? The whole force of the clauses 
manifestly depends upon the doctrines of the Trinity and 
Incarnation being true. If they are not true, then of course 
the warning is merely brutwm fulmen, and those who resist 
it, in that case, will not be in any way aggrieved or injured. 
If, on the other hand, it is true, then it is not we who injure 
them, for our object is to save them by timely warning; but 
it is their own act, punishable by God alone, on principles 
which no created being can gainsay or even understand. 

For that God does punish men for want of faith, taken 
generally, He has Himself declared in St. Mark avi LG: 
“ He that believeth not shall be damned ;” and if this is true 
in respect to the whole Christian religion, who shall presume 

~ to say which part of the revelation is superfluous, and which 

indispensable; more particularly when the parts of Chris- 
tianity under review are so absolutely essential to Chris- 
tianity as it is, not as people imagine it, but in its true 
scriptural character? Take away the Trinity and the Incar- 
nation, and what remains of Christianity ? what becomes of 
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the atonement, or of sanctification, or of Christ’s judgment, 
and the resurrection of our bodies? what remains except a 
system of perfect morality, which, though a property in- 
separable from Christianity, is yet not its distinguishing 
characteristic? In saying, therefore, as the Scriptures teach 
us, that faith is absolutely necessary to salvation, we in fact 
mean the Christian faith, and every part of it, whole and 
undefiled, for the least admixture of wilful error vitiates the 
healing power of faith, the least stone wilfully disturbed 
endangers the whole superstructure of belief. 

The subtleties which we, or rather the Church, is obliged 
to notice, are not our own, but those of heretics and unbe- 
lievers ; and not only does Scripture teach us that they are 
against sound speech, but experience has shown that wilful 
deviation in one point makes general error and heresy almost 
inevitable. 

But while we thus vindicate the use of these clauses as a 
general warning, on the ground that they are really more — 
charitable than silence, while we for ourselves as individuals 
acquiesce in them as the voice of the Church Catholic, do we 
venture to judge individuals? Very far from it. For, first 
of all, there is hope of every individual, particularly if warned, 
that he may repent. And, secondly, which of us can tell 
what natural, perhaps, humanly speaking, what insuperable 
hindrances there may have been in arriving at truth? God 
knows all this; the circumstances, parentage, education, 
associations, weaknesses, frailties, ignorance, inability, or the 
like, of every individual. This is a very good reason for 
leaving the whole matter in God’s hands, and for hoping for 
all that they may be brought to the truth and be saved; but 
it is no reason for doing away with warnings which only 
echo Scripture, and which, though they may often fail of 
effect, do tend on the whole to keep alive, in all of us, the 
sense of the momentous importance of these doctrines. In 
short, it is with faith as with practice. Suppose a manual 
to be drawn out of Christian practice (such as we have in 
the Commination Service), condemning adultery, theft, etc., 
would there be anything unreasonable or uncharitable in 
saying, “This is the Christian practice, which except a man 
faithfully accept and follow, he cannot be saved”? What 
then is the difference between this and saying, “This is the 
Catholic faith, which except a man believe faithfully, he 
cannot be saved”? In both cases there is a general warn- 
ing, limited by common sense; and by no means excluding 
such merciful abatements and allowances as reason and 
revelation itself sanction. On the whole, then, this Creed 
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cannot be thought superfluous, so long as there are any 
Arians, Photinians, Sabellians, Macedonians, Apollinarians, 
Nestorians, or Eutychians; and the withdrawal of the 
damnatory clauses would give a false impression, as though 
we did not think the doctrine of the Trinity, in all its 
integrity, of vital importance in the Christian scheme. 

And thus we conclude the Eighth Article, and with it the 
second division of our subject, which we have stated from 
the beginning, z.c. the division concerning the Rule of Faith. 

Before quitting the subject, I would commend to your 
notice three sermons of St. Augustine, “in traditione Sym- 
boli” (Serm. 212, 213, 214), which contain very much to the 
purpose. 


ARS Wiis, 


ARTICULUS IX. 
Be Peccato Originalt. 


PECCATUM originis non est (ut fabu- 
lantur Pelagiant) in imitatione Adami 
situm ; sed est vitium, et depravatio 
naturac, curiuslibet hominis ex Adamo 
naturaliter propagati: qua fit, ut ab 
originals tustitia quam longissime dis- 
tet, ad malum sua natura propendeat, 
et caro semper adversus spirilum con- 
cupiscat ; unde in unmoguogue nascen- 
tium, tram Dei, atque damnationem 
meretur. Manet etiam in renatis haec 
naturae depravatio. Qua fit, ut af- 
fectus, Gracce Ppbvnua capkds (guod 
alii sapientiam, alii sensum, alii af- 
fectum, alii studium carnis interpre- 
tantur), legt Dei non subiiciatur. Et 
quanguam renatis et credentibus, nulla 
propter Christum est condemnatio, 
peccati tamen in sese rationem habere 
concupiscentiam fatetur Apostolus. 


ARTICLE IX. 
Of Original or Birth-sin. 


ORIGINAL Siz standeth not in the 
Sollowing of Adam, (as the Pelagians 
do vainly talk ;) but rt ts the faultand 
corruption of the Nature of every man, 
thal naturally is engendered of the 
offspring of Adam ; whereby man is 
very far gone from original righteous- 
ness, and 1s of his own nature inclined 
to evil, so that the flesh lusteth always 
contrary to the spirit ; and therefore 
tm every person born into this world, 
wt deserveth God’s wrath and damna- 
tion. And this infection of nature 
doth remain, yea in them that are 
regenerated ; whereby the lust of the 
Jlesh, called in the Greek, ®pbvnua 
gapKds, which some do expound the 
wisdom, some sensuality, some the af- 
Section, some the desire, of the flesh, ts 
not subject to the Law of God. And 
although there is no condemnation for 
them that believe and are baptized, yet 
the Apostle doth confess, that concu- 
piscence and lust hath of itself the 
nature of sin. 


\ N JE now enter upon the third part, according to our 
original division, of the Thirty-nine Articles,—that 


which treats of doctrines relating to Christians as individuals, 
comprising Articles 1x. to xvutl. inclusive. On this branch 
of the subject it is not my purpose to dwell at great length ; 
partly because some of the doctrines themselves, though 
vitally important, lie within a narrow compass, often requir- 
ing little more than the explanation of the terms, and a brief 
setting forth of the scriptural proofs, and partly because 
others of the number are far beyond the limits of the human 
understanding, and lead only to unprofitable questions gen- 
dering strife. Still there is a right and a wrong in this as in 
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all other things, and the conclusions at which the Church of 
England has arrived are demonstrably true, as resting upon 
the basis of Scripture. 

Throughout the whole of-the nine following Articles, 
which are all connected together, one distinguishing feature 
may be observed. It is evidently presupposed that there 
has been amongst divines an endeavour to determine how 
far the agency of God, or the agency of man, should be con- 
ceived as affecting the salvation of Christians, and it will be 
seen in this as in other cases that the truth lies between 
both; that the combined agency both of God and of man, in 
due subordination and by God’s appointment, is ordinarily 
necessary for attaining salvation; and that although it is not 
for our faculties to perceive the proportions of each definitely, 
or to determine accurately in theory where one begins and 
the other ends, or how they are blended together in order to 
their joint effect, we can easily arrive at practical conclusions 
sufficient by God’s grace for the purposes of a godly life, 
though inadequate to the requirements of a morbid curiosity. 
I have now been speaking of a characteristic more or less 
observable in all these nine Articles. 

Most of the errors and difficulties incident to these sub- 
jects are traceable to the imperfection of human language. 
We are obliged to use many terms with reference to all 
spiritual agencies, borrowed from external things, and there- 
fore metaphorical ; but to use a metaphorical term as if it 
were a proper one must engender confusion of ideas, and con- 
fused ideas must lead to erroneous propositions and conclu- 
sions. Thus when we speak of the corruption of man, or 
the infection of his nature, we are using terms respecting the 
soul, the nearest we can find, but such as properly belong to 
the body. We know more clearly what putrefaction of the 
animal body is, much more clearly, because it is subjected to 
our senses, than we know what infection of the soul is, 
which is not subject directly to the senses, but in respect to 
its nature only known to us, either by reflex action of our 
own minds, or else by its effects in other men’s outward con- 
duct. Again, when we speak of the freedom of the human 
will, we have no proper idea of what it is to have the will 
free ; we argue from the freedom of the body, ¢.e. metaphori- 
cally ; we transfer to the mind what we know to constitute 
freedom with respect to the body, in such expressions as un- 
fettered, unchained, ete. And the confusion is still worse if 
we attempt to contemplate the attributes of God, such as 
infinite foreknowledge, of which we can form some feeble 
ideas by analogy, but properly we know nothing whatever 
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about it. Yet we talk and dispute as if we were perfectly 
cognisant of true metaphysical science. 

After these few prefatory remarks, which could be easily 
extended, we will now proceed to Article rx. 

The error principally combated in this Article is that of 
Rome, which was in fact nearly identical with that of the 
Schoolmen ; and of course it cannot be thoroughly understood 
without knowing the Scholastic divinity on this subject, the 
principal feature of which was that the fall of Adam super- 
induced on his descendants a corporeal taint, which was not 
itself sin, but fomes peccati, “a kind of fuel, which the human 
will kindles or not at pleasure.”! 

In comparing the Latin and English versions of this 
Article, the chief things to notice are “ in imitatione,” scarcely 
represented fully by “in the following of Adam ;” “very far 
gone,” an inadequate and weaker rendering of “quam longis- 
sume ;” “nascentiwm,” rendered by “born into the world ;” 
and the use of “ baptized” and “ regenerate ” as convertible 
terms, seeing that they are both used as equivalent to 
“renate.” The Article is to be compared with the Second of 
the Confession of Augsburg.? 

Between the editions of 1552, 1562, and 1571, the only 
material difference is that after the word “ Pelagiani” there 
oceurs in the first edition “et hodie Anabaptistae repetunt.” 
It is also noticeable that “baptized” is used in the same edi- 
tion as the equivalent of “renatis” in both the places where 
the word occurs. The reason of the first change is not very 
obvious. It is certain that the Anabaptists, denying the 
necessity of infant baptism, do fall into the Pelagian heresy 
with respect to original sin; and one proof of this is that the 
best book in proof of original sin as against Pelagians and 
Anabaptists is that of Wall on Infant Baptism. 

“Original sin” is not a scriptural term any more than 
its opposite, “ original righteousness,” but it is a convenient 
word to express a complex scriptural notion. It is also 
called, as in the title of this Article, birth sin, and is opposed 
in Article IL. to actual sins. 

It has two distinct but related senses: either the state 
of offenders in the sight of God, or the mind, or set of 
passions, strongly inclining men to commit actual sin; a 
tendency to sin,—this is called concupiscence. We shall 
meet both these senses in the Article. 

The Article naturally divides itself into four principal 
parts. It begins in the first part by laying down two 








* Laurence, Bampton Lectures, p. 59. ? Sylloge Confessionum, p. 166. 
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general propositions—ls¢, What original sin is not; 2d, 
What it is. The first part therefore extends down to “of the 
offspring of Adam.” 

The second part treats of its effects—1st, Its primary 
and immediate effects: a. that man is very far gone from 
original righteousness, 7.c. from the state of righteousness in 
God’s sight in which Adam was created; £. that he is of his 
own nature prone to evil, 4c. he has a tendency to evil. 2d, 
Its secondary or consequent effects, “so that” (7c. from this 
departure from righteousness, and this proneness to evil, it 
results that) “the flesh lusteth contrary to the spirit.” 3d, 
“What we may call its tertiary or ultimate effect, resulting 
from the preceding, “and therefore in every person born 
into the world it” (ce. original sin, either the state or the 
tendency) “deserves God’s wrath and damnation.” The 
chain of reasoning traced backwards is this: the flesh 
deserves the wrath of God because it lusteth always contrary 
to the spirit, which results because man is very far gone from 
original righteousness, and because he is of his own nature 
inclined to evil, all of which is the effect of original or birth 
sin. 

The second part then extends from “whereby man if 
down to “wrath and damnation.” 

The third part treats of the continuance of this original 
sin or infection of nature, even simultaneously with and 
notwithstanding the grace of Baptism. It comprises the 
whole of the next sentence, down to “is not subject to the 
law of God.” 

The fourth part, to the end of the Article, may be divided 
into two propositions :— 

Ist, That this infection of nature still remaining is free 
from condemnation for them that believe and are baptized. 

2d, “ That concupiscence and lust,” which are the effects, 
as we have said, of original sin, “ hath of itself” (i.e. irre- 
spectively of the counteracting causes which take away the 
punishment, that is to say Redemption and Sanctification) 
“the nature of sin.” 

1. a. “Original sin standeth not in the following of 
Adam, as the Pelagians do vainly talk.” Now to under- 
stand this we must know something of Pelagius and of his 
errors, and that not only because these errors are mentioned 
in this Article, but because they furnish a key to other 
Articles. Pelagius was a native of Wales, his proper native 
name being Morgan, which in Welsh is said to be equivalent 
to Marigena (born of the sea), and so in Greek ITexdywos, 
from 7réAayos. He is said, on no good foundation, to have 
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been Abbot of Bangor, having been a member of Cambridge 
University. He began his heretical career about 405: his 
principal scenes of activity being Rome, Africa, Egypt, and 
Jerusalem. The.substance of his heresy (of which what is 
named in the text was only one phase) is this. He, in the 
first instance, utterly denied that there was any such thing 
as original sin; he asserted that the punishment of Adam’s 
transgression was neither perpetuated in his offspring nor 
imputed to them: that every one is born into the world 
with the same perfect will as Adam; in fact, that all 
children are born in the same state in which Adam was 
when created: that temporal death even is not the conse- 
quence of Adam’s fall, but came from natural necessity, so 
that Adam himself would have died even if he had never 
sinned. He held corresponding errors concerning grace, 
which he reduced to the rational will, the grace of Christ 
being made to be only His doctrine and example: grace he 
considered not to be necessary, for that we could perform all 
virtues without it by our own strength. He also held 
analogous notions about free will, to which he attributed so 
much as to say that man, if he so pleased, could live without 
sin and wholly satisfy the law of God. He held accordingly 
that men were justified by their own merits, and were pre- 
destined to eternal life. He denied the legality of oaths, 
and also the possibility of a rich man being saved. It 
should be added that on the great doctrines of the Trinity 
he has always been considered sound, which is not true of 
his modern followers, the Socinians. Personally, like many 
other heretics, he was a moral and amiable man. His prin- 
cipal followers were Celestinus, an Irishman (“ Scotus”), and 
Julanus. 

He himself and his followers after him so far modified 
their first absolute denial of original sin as to admit that it 
existed, but only operated not as an element in fallen man’s 
nature, but simply in the way of Adam’s descendants imitat- 
ing his example, and each generation deriving its habits and 
examples from those before it. What is mentioned in the 
text, therefore, is either a subterfuge or the corollary of the 
real error, which, however abandoned in name, was still 
maintained in deed. The Article then states that this view 
of the Pelagians, viz., that original sin is nothing more than 
the following of Adam, is not the true one. 

Now, before we proceed to the proof that it is an error, 
it must be evident that this view only removes the difficulty 
one step; for, supposing that all mankind do only follow 
Adam’s evil example, how comes it that they are all inclined 
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to follow a bad example?—to imitate Adam rather than 
Enoch or Noah? There must be some wrong tendency in 
man, as well as wrong conduct, and though no one will deny 
that bad example is one great source of wickedness, yet it 
is matter of daily experience that many a child, carefully 
secluded from all bad example and surrounded by what may 
be patterns of goodness, does nevertheless fall into most 
grievous sin; that every child, almost before it can speak, 
shows tendencies to wrong, selfishness, want of truth, and 
the like, which, if not carefully watched, will end in wicked 
conduct. The Pelagian theory therefore does not in the 
least explain the phenomena. Their real original ground, 
that of denying ovigitlal sin altogether, however contrary to 
Scripture and to experience, was at least consistent. 

With regard to the proof that this Pelagian view is an 
error, we prove this negatively, while we prove the Scripture 
truth positively. The two propositions cannot stand together: 
if it is true that “original sin is the fault and corruption of 
the nature of every man that naturally is engendered of the 
offspring of Adam,” then it is not true that “it standeth in 
the following of Adam.” 

But before we prove the second proposition of the first part, 
and in it the first, we must explain some of its terms. What 
is the meaning of that clause “Every man that naturally is 
engendered of the offspring of Adam”? It is meant first to 
mark Christ’s exemption from original sin, because He was 
supernaturally engendered, which speaks for itself, and 
secondly to mark that the Blessed Virgin Mary is not ex- 
empted, as is maintained by a decree of the Council of 
Tyent!—the notion of her being supernaturally engendered 
being a pure fable. 

And now for the proof of the two propositions of part first. 

First, that there is this hereditary propagation of moral 
evil may be probably inferred from what takes place accord- 
ing to what is called the system of nature. Even the in- 
ferior animals depend upon breed. Bodily qualities both in 
man and beast are handed down—bodily diseases are often 
hereditary, from some parents who first contracted the dis- 
ease, such as gout, etc., from some acquired or original ten- 
dency to it. Children resemble their parents in feature or 
tone of voice, even in cases where the child never saw the 
parent, so that the resemblance could not come from example 
or association. Mental powers are likewise often similar in 





1 At the end of the decree about original sin: Cone. Trid. Sess. v. 
p. 26, June 17, 1546. For our view see also Article xv. 
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succeeding generations. All this is enough to show that 
analogy is in favour of the scriptural truth. And be it 
remembered that all these phenomena which we know as 
facts we are not able to understand or account for, any 
more than we can understand or account for original sin. 

Secondly, experience confirms this. One cannot watch 
a young child without remarking some evil tendencies ; not 
developed fruits of evil, but the germs of evil, which, if not 
checked, will be developed; and to counteract them is the 
chief business of education. I will add that we can at no 
period of our lives, whether in what are called the innocent 
days of childhood (and comparatively innocent they are), or 
when we have been baptized and long improved by the use 
of the other means of grace, and by habitual good habits, we 
can never look into our own hearts and say they are pure. 
We perceive evil tendencies in them, even when we have 
seen no bad examples to imitate—when, in fact, the tempta- 
tion is quite new and unknown before to ourselves. And 
surely we cannot be too deeply impressed with this tendency, 
that we may be continually watchful over ourselves. 

Again, heathen philosophers and poets are themselves 
fully aware of this tendency. Cicero shows this plainly 
when he says—“Simul atque editi in lucem et suscepti 
sumus, in omni continuo pravitate et in summa opinionum 
perversitate versamur, ut paene cum lacte nutricis errorem 
suxisse videamur,”! and Horace (Od. iii. 6) shows that it is 
natural. It would be easy to multiply instances,? but it is 
time to pass on, just observing that all these are facts, and 
that there never has been anything approaching to a plausible 
explanation of the origin of this hereditary corruption except 





1 Cic. Tusc. Disp. 11. i. 2. 
2 ¢g. Hor, Sat. 1. iii. 835 :— 
“ Denique te ipsum 
Concute, num qua tibi vitiorum inseverit olim 
Natura.” 
Jb, 68: ‘‘ Vitiis nemo sine nascitur.” 
Ov. Metam. vii. 19 :— 
“Sed trahit invitam nova vis ; aliudque Cupido 
Mens aliud suadet. Video meliora, proboque, 
Deteriora sequor.” 
Juv. xiii, 239 :— 
**Tamen ad mores natura recurrit 
Damnatos, fixa et mutari nescia,” 
Ib, xiv. 40 :— 
“ Quoniam dociles imitandis 
Turpibus ac pravis omnes sumus.”’ 
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that given in the Bible. There is the fact, ascertained from 
various sources, and there is only one way of accounting for 
it—that is, the introduction of sin into human nature from 
Adam’s fall. And this alone accounts for other facts, as to 
the method of counteracting this corruption, which are dis- 
closed only by Revelation. 

Coming now to the scriptural proof, it is in the first 
place not unimportant to show that all mankind are derived 
from Adam, not in his original state of righteousness, but 
after his fall: there is something also in the scriptural 
expression which seems intended to mark an hereditary 
character, in Gen. v. 3, “And Adam lived an hundred and 
thirty years, and begat a son in his own likeness” (with 
which is to be compared God’s saying, “after our likeness,” 
in Gen. i. 26), “after his image, and called his name Seth.” 
Now from Seth Noah descended, and through Noah ourselves. 
Let us now take the preliminary proofs of what original sin 
is, and whence it is derived. 

They are to be found in Gen. vi. 5, viil. 21, compared. 
with Gen. i. 31, Eccles. vii. 29; Psalm li. 5, lviii. 3; Job 
xiv. 4. 

Here again we have the fact. We see two different 
representations of human nature— man in the image of God,” 
“very good,” and man “after the likeness of Adam,” after 
his fall; and in the interval between these two different 
aspects of man we find a certain event which carried with it 
hereditary death, and we shall see hereafter that that death 
is closely connected and correlative with sin. Death implies 
a change in the physical state of Adam, which points to the 
close connexion between moral and physical evil, and may 
be illustrated by many of our mental maladies which are 
traceable to bodily disorders. I do not know how the 
evidence strikes others; to me, if there were no direct asser- 
tion in the Bible, it would appear that the doctrine of 
original sin might be deduced from these contrasted descrip- 
tions in the Old Testament. 

The chief proofs of the doctrine are found in 

Rom. v. 12 to the end of the chapter. 

Rom. vii. 18. Here the word “ flesh” refers to the corrupt 
nature of man, «e. of the offspring of Adam. 

Eph. ii. 3: “By nature the children of wrath.” Not by 
man’s nature as originally created, but by his nature after 
his fall. 

Eph. iv. 22. 

This is sufficient proof of the first proposition, that 
“original sin standeth not in the following of Adam, but is 
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the fault and corruption of the nature of every man that 
naturally is engendered of the offspring of Adam.” 

To these testimonies of the Scriptures we will now add 
some of the testimonies of early Christian writers, showing 
that they took the same view as the Church now does of 
this doctrine. It has been most groundlessly imagined that 
St. Augustine, A.D. 396, as he probably was the first who 
adopted the term “ original sin,” was also the inventor of the 
doctrine. Exact equivalents for the name may be found in 
earlier Christian writers, ranraia duvccéBeca, antiqua plaga, 
Kow?) apa, apyaia dpaptia, and the like. For instance— 

Ignatius, interpol. ad Trallian. c. 8 (A.D. 104): Bods éavrov 
umép nuav AUTpOV, Wa TO aipate avTod Kabapion Huds 
manralas dvaceBelas. 

Justin Martyr, Dial. c. Tryph. e. 88, p. 186 (A.D. 155): 
“Datep ovde TO ryevunOipvae aurov Kab oravpoliivas, @s 
évoens TovT@V, Umréuewwev, GAN UIrép TOD yévous TOD TeV 
avOperrwv, 6 ard Tod’ Adapw td Odvatov Kab rraviv THY TOD 
Ohews ETETTOKEL. 

Trenzeus, adv. Haer. Lib. iv. c. 5 (A.D. 184): “Non aliter 
salvari homines ab antiqua serpentis plaga, nisi credant in 
eum, qui secundum similitudinem carnis peccati in ligno 
martyrii exaltatur a terra, et omnia trahit ad se, et vivificat 
mortuos.” 

Tertullian, de Testim. Animae, ¢. ii. (A.D. 198): “Satanum 
dicimus . . . per quem homo a primordio circumventus ut 
praeceptum Dei excederet, et propterea in mortem datus, ex- 
inde totum genus de suo semine infectum suae etiam damna- 
tionis traducem facit.” 

Origen, c. Celsum, lib. iv. (AD. 230): ‘Ha apa TOU Ada 
Kolyn TAVTOV éorl: Kab TA KaTa THS yuvackos OvUK éore Kal’ 5 
ov NéyeTat. 

Cyprian, Epist. lix., ad Fidum, c. 4 (A.D. 250): “A bap- 
tismo . . . prohiberi non debet infans, qui recens natus nihil 
peccavit, nisi quod secundum Adam carnaliter natus contagium 
mortis antiquae prima nativitate contraxit. Quiad remissam 
peccatorum accipiendam hoc ipso facilius accedit, quod illi 
remittuntur non propria sed aliena peccata.” 

Athanasius, contra Arrian. Orat. 1. 51 (A.D, 326): “Qorep 
Tod Ada rrapapévros els mavras avOpwrtrous epbacen 7 7 cpuarp- 
Tia, OUT@S TOU Kupiov ryevopévov avOparou, Kal Tov opw 
avaotp&partos, eis Tavtas avOperovs  ToLabTn loxyus Sia- 
Bnoera. 

Basil, in Psalm. xxix. (A.D. 370): Kanrdos ey nuNV Kata 
THD prow, aodevs 5é dua 70 && eriBorhs Tod ddews vexpo- 
Chvat TO TapaTToOmaTi. 
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Now you will observe that all these Fathers substantiate 
the doctrine, inasmuch as they all admitted that there was a 
general corruption of human nature, a great warping from 
the original rectitude of the first creation, and a proneness to 
sin, derived from our first parents; yet all of them lived 
before St. Augustine (A.D. 396). Yet there is no doubt that 
St. Augustine was the great champion of the doctrine of 
original sin, and that he was led by the circumstances of his 
times to lay great stress upon it, and to define some of the 
consequences of this doctrine too strictly and harshly; par- 
ticularly as regards his presumptuous and, in my judgment, 
erroneous opinions concerning the fate of unbaptized children. 
I am, of course, not arguing against the necessity (ordinarily 
speaking) of Christian baptism; but when we enter into 
questions respecting the consequences of neglecting it, we 
are going out of our province, and judging beyond what is 
written. I state this as a caution with respect to St. Augus- 
_tine’s works on this subject. I need not quote passages 
from him, as he not only incidentally alludes to this doctrine, 
but has written whole works expressly on the controversy. 

We have now derived proofs of the second part of the 
first proposition from analogy, experience, impartial testi- 
mony, Scripture, and Christian antiquity. Therefore we 
know that original sin is the fault and corruption of the 
nature of every man that naturally is engendered of the 
offspring of Adam. We do not presume to decide what this 
is in its real nature, or whether it resides in the soul or body, 
or both, which are curious and useless questions. From this 
we know what it is not, and therefore the whole of the first 
proposition is proved. 

Before I quit this part of the Article, however, it may be 
expedient to show that the Church of England, in her various 
formularies, is consistent with herself. There is no homily 
expressly by this title, but the first Homily on the Misery of 
Man begins by showing that vainglory and pride “is of all 
vices most universally grafted in all mankind, since the 
infection of our first father Adam;” and in the Sermon 
on the Nativity it is set forth that the curse and plague of 
Adam “fell not only on him, but also on his posterity and 
children for ever, so that the whole brood of Adam’s flesh 
should sustain the self-same fall and punishment which 
their forefather by his offence most justly had deserved.” 
And in Jewell’s Apology (which you will remember has, 
with Nowell’s Catechism, a semi-official authority, having 
been received by Convocation), the following passage occurs : 
“Dicimus hominem natum esse in peccato, et in peccato 
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vitam agere; neminem posse vere dicere mundum esse cor 
suum.” ; 

Let us now turn to the Prayer-book. Here we shall ob- 
serve that throughout the services generally (exclusive of 
that for Baptism), although we have the corruption of man 
taken for granted in such expressions as “the deceits of the 
world,” “the frailty of man,” “the frailty of our nature,” 
“the flesh,” “the natural inability of man to please God,” or 
“to do any good without Him,” “ our offences and the offences 
of our fathers,” “the leaven of malice and wickedness,” “the 
devices and desires of our own hearts,” “the negation of 
health in us,” “ death,” “ corrupt affections,” “ wretchedness,” 
“infirmities,” “worldly and carnal lusts,” “works of dark- 
ness,” “ blindness of heart,’ and the like, as setting forth 
phenomena still active even in the regenerate, yet in these 
services original sin is not expressly traced to Adam, whereas, 
as we might have expected, in the Baptismal Service there 
are most direct and express assertions of the doctrine of our 
Article,—the reason being that previously to baptism original 
sin is still upon us, not only as respects its remnants, which 
remain even in the regenerate, but in all the force of its con- 
demnation, whereas by and after baptism the penalties of ori- 
ginal sin as such are remitted, and therefore the prayers which 
the Church puts into our mouths speak more of actual sins as 
proceeding from the remnants of corruption, than of original sin. 

Now the Baptismal Service opens thus :—“ Forasmuch as 
all men are conceived and born in sin;” and again in the 
Baptism of Infants we pray for “the remission of his sins.” 
What sins? Evidently not actual in the babe, but original. 
Again, there is express mention of Adam in the prayer after 
the answer of the sponsors: “Grant that the old Adam in 
this child may be so buried that the new man may live and 
grow in him.” And in the thanksgiving after the act of 
baptism, the child is spoken of as “dead unto sin.” To these 
passages we may add the first concluding rubric, where allu- 
sion is made to “ actual sin,” as contrasted with that which 
is forgiven in the case of the baptized infant. Speaking 
generally, the whole doctrine of baptism, particularly of 
infants, is only intelligible when the doctrine of original sin 
is pre-supposed. 

But the argument will derive additional strength from 
the propositions which follow, and which you will remember 
I stated to relate to the consequences of this corruption. For 








1 Jewell, Apol., part ii. c. 19, ep. Nowell’s Catechism, p. 64, Jacobson’s 
edition. 
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of course the cause is made more palpable if consequences 
can be shown to flow from it; though I need hardly say that 
in this case the separation of the fact and its consequences is 
purely theoretical. The proofs, therefore, which follow are 
subsidiary to our main proposition. 

The second part of this Article divides itself into three 
propositions, and has respect to the consequences of original 
sin, not as explaining them, but stating them as facts. 

a. Its primary and immediate effects, 7c. that man is 
very far gone from original righteousness; that is to say, 
from that state of righteousness in which Adam was before 
his fall. 

8. Its secondary or consequent effects: so that, from 
this departure from righteousness and this proneness to evil, 
it results that the flesh lusteth contrary to the spirit. 

y. What we may call its tertiary or ultimate effects, 
resulting from the preceding: “And therefore in every 
person born into the world it” (de. original sin) “ deserveth 
God’s wrath and damnation.” The chain of reasoning taken 
in an inverse order is this: “The flesh deserves God’s wrath 
because it lusteth always contrary to the spirit, which results 
because man is far gone from original righteousness, and is 
of his own nature prone to evil, all of which is the effect of 
original sin.” 

The proofs of these propositions are found as follows :— 

Of a. in Job ix. 20; Isaiah lxiv. 6; Rom. viii. 7. 

Of B. in Gen. viii. 21: “The imagination of man’s heart 
from his youth;” Job xy. 14-16; Rom. vil. 23; Gal. v. 
We : 

Of y. in Rom. v. 18; Eph. ii. 3 ; Gal. iii. 22. 

Having disposed of the question what original sin is, and 
what are its consequences, we are naturally led to inquire 
what relation it bears to Christians, that is to the children of 
God, not in a state of nature, but in a state of grace, or, as it 
is in the Catechism, “a state of salvation.” Is it entirely 
removed by the baptism of believers? or does it remain ? 
The answer to this question will be found in Article xv., but 
it is also given here. The third proposition asserts its con- 
tinuance, yea, even in them that are regenerate, 7.¢. in those 
that are baptized. For in the language of the Article these 
terms are convertible, as is shown by the fact, mentioned 
above, that whereas the Latin, which, you must remember, 
ig an authorized edition, has the one word “rencatis,” the 
English, an edition equally authorized by the same com- 
pilers, especially Bishop J ewell, translates that same word in 
two ways, “ regenerate,’ and “ baptized.” It ig not my pur- 
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pose to enter at present into the important subject of 
Baptismal Regeneration ; it may be postponed till we come 
to those Articles which treat of the Sacraments ; but I must 
observe by the. way, that the very mode of stating the 
opinion of our Church concerning original sin marks her 
sense as to the doctrine of Baptism. “This infection of 
nature remaineth, yea,” (that is, even where one might have 
expected to find it wholly removed), “ even in the regenerate 
or baptized.” Now if a great change had not been wrought 
in man’s relations to original sin by baptism, it would have 
been sufficient to say, “and this infection of nature resides 
in all men;” but the change, great as it is, is not sufficient 
to expel all the corruption of original sin. 

It is far from the intention of the Article, on the other 
hand, to represent the continuance of this corruption even in 
Christians, as affecting them, 7c. real Christians, in the same 
way as it does other men. To understand that this limita- 
tion is meant we must borrow a sentence which grammati- 
cally belongs to the last proposition. “There is no con- 
demnation,” on this account of original sin, for them that 
believe and are baptized. And the proposition would stand 
thus :—“ This infection of nature remaineth, yea, in them for 
whom there is no condemnation on that account, ze. for 
those who believe and are baptized.” The condemnation, 
then, for original sin is for Christ’s merit passed away in 
baptism ; but the lust of the flesh still remains, weakened 
but not subdued, for our trial; and if we Christians obey 
this lust, we commit actual sins, which, unless repented of 
and pardoned for Christ’s sake, will again bring us into a 
state of condemnation; the justification which we had 
attained is forfeited, or at least in abeyance, so long as we 
continue in actual unrepented sin. You will remember that 
this doctrine of the continuance of frailty, even in Christians, 
is implied throughout our Church services, which evidently 
presuppose the fact that they are intended for Christian 
men. 

Let me add, as those prayers themselves indicate, that it 
is against this remaining corruption that the aid of the Holy 
Spirit is especially necessary. 

The scriptural proof that this infection of nature 
remaineth after baptism is found in Gal. v. 16, 17, 1 St. 
Pet. ii. 11, Rom. xiii. 14, which we must remember are 








17¢ must be remembered throughout these Articles that the doctrine of 
Baptismal Regeneration is not prominently brought forward, inasmuch as 
it was not then in controversy. 
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addressed to baptized persons; and in Rom. vii. 18, 22 
23, 25. 

We may now explain the last clause of the third pro- 
position : “ Whereby the lust of the flesh, called in the Greek 
d¢povnua capkos, which some do expound the wisdom, some 
sensuality, some the affection, some the desire, of the flesh, 
is not subject to the law of God.” 

The expression ¢pdvnua capkos is found twice, totidem 
verbis, in the eighth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans 
(Rom. viii. 6, viii. 7), opposed to dpdovnua tod Ivetparos, 
and in the fifth verse we have ta ths capxds dpovodcr. In 
the English version it is rendered “to be carnally minded,” 
“the carnal mind ;” though in both verses the margin gives 
another rendering,—“ the minding of the flesh.” The Vulgate 
translates it “prudentia carnis” in the sixth verse, and 
“ saptentia carnis” in the seventh. 

Of the fourth proposition, the proof of the first clause, 
“There is no condemnation for them that believe and are 
baptized,” is found in Rom. viii. 1, where the expression of 
the Apostle, “them that are in Christ Jesus,” is equivalent 
to “them that believe and are baptized;” and in Gal. 
iii. 13. 

The second clause, “ Yet the Apostle doth confess that 
concupiscence and lust hath of itself the nature of sin,” is 
derived from Rom. vii. 7, where the propositions, “ I had not 
known sin,” and “I had not known lust,” are evidently used 
as convertible. The truth is confirmed by St. James, i. 15, 
St. Matt. v. 28. 

It is to be remarked that this last clause was framed with 
express reference to the very words of the so-called Council 
of Trent ;! and this fact gives it its especial importance. 

We have now finished the proof of this Article, and we 
have seen its grounds confirmed by analogy, experience, 





1 Cone. Trid. Sess. v. (June 17, 1546), p. 26: ‘‘ Hanc concupiscentiam, 
quam aliquando Aposolus peccatum appellat, sancta synodus declarat 
ecclesiam catholicam nunquam intellexisse peccatum appellari, quod vere 
et proprie in renatis peccatum sit, sed quia ex peccato est et ad peccatum 
inclinat.” With this may be compared the Scripture doctrines as set 
forth by St. Ambrose, Epist. to Demetriades: ‘‘Non invenitus in ullo 
homine tanta concordia, ut legi mentis lex quae membris insita non re- 
pugnet. Propter quod ex omnium sanctorum persona recipitur, quod 
Johannes Apostolus ait, ‘Si dixerimus quod peccatum non habemus, 
nos ipsos seducimus, et veritas in nobis non est.’” Again, St. Augustine 
says (cont. Julianum vy. 3): “‘ Concupiscentia carnis, adversus quam bonus 
concupiscit spiritus, et peccatum est, ... et poena peccati,. .. et 
causa peccati.” This is only one amongst innumerable instances where the 
Church of Rome has shown her contempt for genuine Christian antiquity. 
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testimony heathen and Christian, and Scripture. It remains, 
however, a very mysterious doctrine, but yet of incalculable 
importance, inasmuch as it is the groundwork of the vital 
doctrines of the Christian faith, the justification of fallen 
man, by the Lord our Righteousness, who has removed from 
Christians all that load of guilt which was laid upon them 
by Adam’s transgression, who has borne our griefs and 
carried our sorrows,—the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sins of the world. 


Aw LC LEX. 


ARTICULUS X. 
@e Libero Arbitris. 


EA est hominis post lapsum Adae 
conditio, ut sese naturalibus suis virt- 
bus, et bonis operibus, ad fidem, et 
invocationem Dei convertere, ac prae- 
parare non possit. Quare absque 
gratia Dei (quae per Christum est) 
nos pracventente, ut velimus, et co- 
operante, dum volumus, ad pietatis 
opera facienda, quae Deo grata sunt, 
et accepla, nihil valemus. 


ARTICLE X. 
Of Hree-will. 


THE condition of Man after the fall 
of Adam zs such, that he cannot 
turn and prepare himself, by his own 
natural strength and good works, to 
faith, and calling upon God : Where- 
Sore we have no power to do good 
works pleasant and acceptable to God, 
without the grace of God by Christ 
preventing us, that we may have a 
good will, and working with us,. 


when we have that good will, 


N the edition of 1552 this Article contained only the 

latter part, beginning “ Absque gratia Dei,” “We have 

no power.” The first sentence was added in 1562, when 

the Article appeared in its present form. The only other 

change of importance in 1562 was that “working with us” 

was substituted for “working im us,” as the equivalent for 
“ cooperante.” 

In entering upon the third division of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, I said that the subjects treated of under that head 
were nearly connected together. The connexion between 
this Article and the Ninth is obvious ; indeed, this incapacity 
of the natural will to turn to God is as much a consequence 
of original sin as the proneness to evil mentioned in the 
second proposition of Article Ix., and in fact it is here expressly 
stated in the words “after the fall of Adam.” 

I wish now to state at the outset that it is not my inten- 
tion to enter deeply into the questions involved in this 
Article; such an attempt would lead us into the depths of 
metaphysics, and into disquisitions quite inappropriate to 
your age and probable destination. It is, besides, a subject 
which, perhaps more than any other, except that of the 
Trinity, has led to unprofitable and hurtful controversies ; 


indeed, to political parties and bloody revolutions, and to 
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political persecutions, like the murder of the pensionary 
Barneveld,! and the imprisonment of the famous Grotius, on 
the ground of their being Arminians. It seems almost as if 
the passions of theoretical divines were embittered in pro- 
portion to the impossibility, naturally speaking, of forming 
any definite idea at all on the subject-matter in dispute. 
The only question for us is, whether the teaching of our 
Church is consonant to Scripture, and that being determined, 
we should avoid looking into things which are too high for 
us, and rest content with that moderate scriptural doctrine 
which our Church in this Article, carefully abstaining from 
defining too much, maintains, and which she expresses, in a 
way not to be mistaken, throughout her services. 

But while we abstain at present from taking a part in 
this controversy, it is essential both for this Article and the 
following ones that are closely related to it, that we should 
know what the controversy was about. It originated, then, 
in a vain attempt to fix the exact proportion in which the 
agency of God and the agency of man are respectively con- 
cerned in the work of salvation ; in other words, to speculate 
upon the theoretical consistency between Free-will and Grace. 
Some held Free-will to the exclusion of Grace, some Grace to 
the exclusion of all Free-will. The more moderate have seen 
that the truth lies somewhere (without defining where) 
between these two extremes. They allow that the will of 
man, though free to choose, is, since Adam’s fall, so corrupt 
that it will not choose the good without Divine aid, or Grace. 
They held that this Divine aid, or Grace, which if put forth 
in God’s power would have been irresistible, is not applied 
irresistibly, nor in such a manner as to exclude the co-opera- 
tion of the human will towards choosing the good and reject- 
ing the evil. I may just add that the controversy resolves 
itself ultimately into five points:—l. Predestination ; 2. 
The extent of Redemption; 3. The state of the human will 
before conversion to Christianity; 4. The state afterwards ; 
5. Perseverance. Hence it has been called the Quinquarti- 
cular controversy, or that of the Five Points. 

The mere history of the controversy would even in out- 
line take upa considerable portion of our time. It embraces 
a period from the first ages of Christianity, even before the 
Pelagian era, down to the present time. The controversy 
has appeared in various shapes. The principal phases in the 





1 John Barneveldt van Olten was put to death May 13, 1619, by the 
influence of Maurice of Nassau. Grotius was condemned at the same 
time to imprisonment for life, but escaped March 21, 1621. 
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four periods of its greatest development may be considered 
to be—1. That between St. Augustine and the Pelagians in 
the fifth century; 2. That amongst the schoolmen, the 
leaders of the two parties being Thomas Aquinas (Doctor 
Angelicus, who died in 1274), whose followers were called 
Thomists, and John Duns Scotus (Doctor Subtilis, who died 
in 1308), from whom his adherents were called Scotists ;1 
3. The dispute between the Arminians, or Remonstrants, 
called after Jacob van Arminius, who died in 1609, and the 
Anti-Remonstrant Calvinists, beginning towards the end of 
the sixteenth century; 4. That between the Jesuits and the 
Jansenists in the end of the seventeenth century. 

I will merely take their different epochs, and state to 
which side each party inclined. 

The Pelagians (A.D. 400) virtually, and often openly, 
when hard pressed, rejected all Grace, denied the necessity 
of Divine aid, and said, in fact, that “the condition of all 
men is such that they can turn and prepare themselves, by 
their own natural strength and good works, to faith and 
calling upon God.” Augustine wrote vehemently against 
these, so as to have given rise to the notion that he utterly 
denied the agency of man in the work of redemption ; but 
this view of his opinion is, as we shall see, erroneous, though 
it is true of many of his followers. 

Taking the epochs just named, then, those who exalted 
Free-will, more or less to the depreciation of Divine aid, 
were— 

1. The Pelagians, A.D. 400. 

2. The Scotists, amongst the schoolmen, A.D. 1308, other- 
wise Franciscans. 

3. The Arminians or Remonstrants, A.D. 1607. 

4. The Jesuits, a Roman Catholic order founded by 
Ignatius Loyola, a.D. 1546. 

Those who dwelt upon Divine aid, more or less to the 
depreciation of human agency, were— 

1. The followers of St. Augustine. 

2. The Thomists or Dominicans. 

3. The Calvinists or Anti-Remonstrants. 

4. The Port-Royal Jansenists; so called from Cornelius 
Jansen, Roman Catholic Bishop of Ypres, who died in 1638. 
He left his “ Augustinus” ready for the press ; it was pub- 
lished in 1640, and condemned in 1649. 








1 To show the extent to which the controversy was carried, I may just 
mention that the Index to the Summa Theologiae of Aquinas contains 
eight or nine columns closely printed in folio under the word Gratia. 
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I do not mean that this division correctly represents all 
the shades of opinion. There were, in fact, shades on both 
sides ; so that we have semi-Pelagians, semi-Arminians, and 
the like. 

The worst extreme on the one side is probably that of 

the Socinians, who deny the existence and the necessity of 
Grace; and on the other, the Antinomians, who held Grace 
to be irresistible, which tenet implies all human endeavours 
to be unnecessary. 
- We now come to the doctrine of our own Church, which, 
moderate in all things, is moderate in this, that she has not 
defined too much, but has left some parts of this controversy, 
in its less extreme phases, as open questions; the conse- 
quence of which is, that in different ages one shade of 
opinion appears to prevail generally at one time within the 
Church, and another at another time; not as inculcating 
laxity as to the way in which the Articles are to be under- 
stood (as has been vainly imagined), but wisely and evidently 
adinitting a certain degree of latitude in things which cannot 
be defined: in theory and practice holding both as truths, 
and so interpreting the one as not to neutralize the other. 
In short, the Church of England seems to have adopted the 
sentiments of St. Augustine in his Epistle to Valentinus: 
“Si non est Dei Gratia, quomodo salvat mundum? si non 
est liberum arbitrium, quomodo judicat mundum?”! and 
again, De Gratia Christi, “Quia ista quaestio, ubi de 
arbitrio voluntatis et Dei Gratia disputatur, ita est ad dis- 
cernendum difficilis, ut quando defenditur liberum arbitrium, 
negari Dei Gratia videatur; quando autem asseritur Dei 
Gratia, liberum arbitrium putetur auferri;”? or again, as it 
was expressed in “A necessary Doctrine and Erudition for 
any Christian man,” a book published by the authority of 
Henry VIIL, A.D. 1543: “All men be also to be monished, 
and chiefly preachers, that in this high matter they, looking 
on both sides, so attemper and moderate themselves, that 
neither they so preach the grace of God that they take away 
thereby free-will, nor again so extol free-will that injury be 
done to the grace of God.” 

The Article divides itself into two parts, the terms in the 
first of which now come under our consideration. 

“Turn and prepare” are expressions derived immediately 
from St. Luke 1. 17, where this “turning and preparing” is 
declared to be the function of John the Baptist. 





1 Aug. Epist. cexiv. 2. 
2 Id. de Gratia Christi, c. 47, 52; ep. de Gratia et libero Arbitrio, i, 1. 
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From the phrase “ by his own natural strength and good 
works,” we gather that man has some natural strength, and 
some good works he may have, before he is turned to faith 
and calling upon God. Therefore the heathen may attain, 
and have attained, to virtue, but not to Christian virtue, for 
this is meant by “ faith and calling upon God :” a man can- 
not become a Christian nor act as a Christian by his own 
strength. 

And why cannot he? Because he will not. The diffi- 
culty is primarily seated in the corruption of the will; the 
will is free, but by nature it is unworthy of trust—not to be 
depended on for right choice. The will takes its rise in the 
heart, out of which, our Saviour said, proceed those things 
which defile a man,—“ evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, for- 
nications, thefts, false witness, bldsphemies.”! Accordingly, 
man’s heart is not willing, because his heart is corrupt. 

You will observe that I have considered the heathen to 
be principally intended in this first proposition, but I would 
by no means affirm that they are meant exclusively: there 
is unhappily a large body of men, even baptized men, even 
in very deed the children of grace, who, without actually 
ceasing to be God’s children (unless they have actually and 
openly apostatized or committed the unpardonable sin), have 
in a manner, and perhaps only for a time, gone far towards 
disinheriting themselves, who, if they die in that lapsed 
state, are lost, and absolutely forfeit their privileges as heirs, 
but who may repent and be restored. Of these men it may 
be said, though not quite in the same sense, yet virtually to 
the same effect, as it is said of the heathens, that “they can- 
not turn and prepare themselves by their own natural strength 
and good works to faith and calling upon God.” They need 
repentance: they must be renewed unto repentance: but it 
would not be in their natural strength as man, but in their 
renewed capacities as Christians. Their “ good works,” like 
those of the heathen, are of no avail towards their salvation, 
unless they are done upon Christian principles, and spring 
from a divinely imparted faith ; and then only for Christ’s 
sake, and by the aid of the Holy Spirit; all of which is im- 
plied in what I called Christian principles. And this is true, 
in whatever degree, great or small, any of us have committed 
wilful sin: if we are enabled to forsake it and repent of it, 
it must be not in the remains of our natural strength as 
men, but in our superinduced strength as Christians. 

Qualified then with these obvious distinctions which exist 





1 St. Matthew xv. 19. 
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between the heathen and lapsed Christians, the first proposi- 
tion is of universal application,—the distinctions manifestly 
being that the unbaptized heathen requires conversion 
strictly so called, conversion from his natural state to a state 
of grace, from being by nature the child of wrath to his being 
by means of baptism a child of grace, of which conversion 
the Holy Spirit is the inward agent, our blessed Lord is the 
meritorious cause, and baptism by God’s appointment, and 
not from any efficacy in the water, is the outward means. 
This, in a theological sense, and according to the clear and 
consistent teaching of our Church, is strictly the conversion 
of the heathen, differing in some essential particulars from 
the conversion, improperly so called, which is sometimes 
confounded with it, the conversion, or rather reconversion, of 
the sinning Christian to faith and calling upon God: which, 
in proportion as faith has been lost, and God forgotten, ap- 
proximates to the process which is necessary in the case of 
the heathen, but which it is better to distinguish from that 
process by calling it repentance as respects the human agent, 
and renewal as respects the restoration of grace by God’s 
Holy Spirit. In short, the difference between the two classes, 
the heathen and the sinning Christian, is this: that in the 
sinning Christian the privileges-of Christian spiritual life are 
dormant but not dead, inactive but not utterly paralysed ; 
whereas in the heathen the Christian spiritual life is not yet 
begun ; it never was in him: in the one, original sin is in its 
natural unmitigated form, in the other, the remnants of it 
remain in the baptized: but in whatever degree it is still 
present, it is true in both instances that man cannot turn 
himself to faith and calling upon God, nay, he cannot so 
much as prepare himself for it, by his own strength, because 
that strength is weakness: nor by his own good works, be- 
cause those works, if not done in a Christian spirit, are not 
in themselves acceptable to God. What is wanted is pre- 
ventive grace (of which we shall speak presently), in order 
to dispose our wills, in the one case to embrace Christianity, 
in the other to fulfil its requirements, and to love God with 
all the heart and mind and strength. 

Thus much may suffice for the explanation of the first 
proposition ; the proof of it was in reality involved in that 
of the first part of the last Article, and the proofs which will 
be offered for the second part of this Article (which is a con- 
sequent proposition, as shown by the word “wherefore ”) 
will serve retrospectively for the first, of which it is the con- 
sequence. However, we will refer to some passages which 
directly prove the point. These are— 
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Rom. viii. 8; 1 Cor. ii. 14—For the general inability of 
man to turn. 

a es ii. 8; Phil. i 29—-To show that faith is a gift from 
od. 

Rom. viii. 26, x. 14—To show that calling on God isa 
Divine impulse. 

And so we conclude that man “cannot turn and prepare 
himself, by his own natural strength and good works, to faith 
and calling upon God.” 

And‘now turning to the second proposition, beginning 
“wherefore,” I would call upon you to observe that this 
latter proposition is not simply a further development of 
the same identical truth as that contained in the first, 
it is not merely the same truth in other words, but it 
is strictly and logically an inference, a new and further 
truth logically consequent on the first. This is an ex- 
ample which may serve to show the extreme care with 
which the Articles were drawn up, and in this case how 
carefully the new part of the Article was fitted on to the 
old ; which originally, as you will remember, began “ absque 
gratia Christi.” For, first, the object to be attained is 
different ; in the first man cannot attain to faith; in the 
second we cannot attain to good works; in the first he can- 
not have the seed or germ of good actions ; in the second we 
cannot have the fruits, which are “good works, pleasant and 
acceptable to God;” so that even faith is made operative by 
God’s grace. Secondly, the first proposition states that 
fallen man cannot turn and prepare himself by his own 
natural strength and good works ; the second states what it 
+s without which a Christian cannot act in a Christian man- 
ner; which implies that there are some methods by which 
he can so act. Moreover, the first clause is general, relating 
to all mankind in their fallen state ; in the second clause the 
person is changed, so that it should relate only to regenerate 
Christians. Therefore the full difference between the two 
sentences may be expressed thus: “ F allen man cannot so 
much as attain faith by his own strength ; the Christian man 
can attain, not only faith, but good works, by preventing or 
co-operative grace, and by these aids alone.” 

The last proposition of Article x. asserts the impossibility 
of doing good Christian works without grace in Christ ; and 
that of two kinds, preventive grace and co-operative or con- 
current grace. The word “grace,” or xdpis, in the New 
Testament has several senses, and they are often so near to 
each other that it is not always easy to see which meaning 
is intended. Thus it means “ favour,” “thanks,” etc., and a 
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very usual meaning of the word, in one shade or another, is 
“ Divine aid gratuitously afforded by the Holy Spirit for the 
sake of Christ.” I had once occasion to examine all the 
passages, and [ believe I found eighty or ninety places in 
which the word appeared to me to have this meaning, or 
something scarcely distinguishable from it. At all events, in 
Christian theology from very early times the word “gratia fi 
has been used distinctively in this sense, and there is abun- 
dant authority in Holy Scripture for this use. We mean, 
then, the assistance of the Holy Spirit operating in some 
inscrutable way upon our souls; and the result of these 
operations we call in one word “ sanctification.” The words 
“in Christ ” are added to show that it is to Him we are in- 
debted for all our spiritual privileges ; that the agency of the 
Holy Spirit is consequent upon our Lord’s Redemption ; that 
the day of Pentecost would not have witnessed the descent 
of the Holy Spirit unless Easter Day had witnessed Christ’s 
triumph over the Cross. Hence the Holy Spirit, though the 
immediate agent in sanctification, is often called the Spirit 
of Christ. 

This grace the Article teaches us is of two kinds in 
regard to its effects upon man,—preventive grace, that we may 
have a good will, and co-operative grace, i.e. as the Article 
expresses it, grace “working with us when we have that 
good-will.” And the reason why it is necessary to be thus 
particular is that the semi-Pelagians, while they differed 
from Pelagius inasmuch as they held the doctrine of con- 
current or co-operative grace, denied that of preventive grace. 
In fact, though by the same Spirit, there is, as it would seem, 
a diversity in the operations. 

Now it is hardly necessary to remind you that the word 
“prevent” is not used in its ordinary signification. From 
its etymology, prae venio, it naturally comes also to mean 
“to anticipate,” “to come before,’ “to take the initiative,” 
“to impel” or “induce.” 

The word “co-operative,” or “ concurrent,” implies the 
joint spiritual agency of God and regenerate man, 7.¢. that 
God has so ordered our spiritual nature towards our spiritual 
well-being, that He is pleased to work with us, not to drive 
us irresistibly as mere responsible machines, but to deal with 
us as rational, accountable, voluntary agents; to make His 
Divine aid work with our enlightened and spiritualized 
efforts. We therefore must not be idle or passive, but 
actively endeavour ourselves. We have, in short (to antici- 
pate some of our proofs), to “ work out our own salvation with 
fear and trembling,” not only although, but because (“f6r 
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“it is God who worketh in us both to will and to do of His 
good pleasure.”? 

With regard to the proof of this doctrine, even the heathen 
bear witness to the universal craving for Divine aid, but 
direct testimony is found in Scripture. 

1. With respect to grace generally, in Deut. viii. 12-18 ; 
Jerem. x. 23; St. Luke xi. 13; Phil. ii, 13; St. James 
Het ld's 

2. With respect to preventing grace, in Psalm cxix. 18 ; 
St. John vi. 44; 1 Cor. iv. 72 vii. 25;3 Eph. 11. 8; 2 Cor. 
iii. 5 ;* Phil. it. 13 again. 

We come next to “assisting,” “concurring,” or “ co-opera- 
tive grace,” all of these terms implying two things: 1. Our 
own working and operation ; 2. God’s assisting or co-operation, 
implying thus the joint agency, as by God’s appointment, of 
God and man in the act of doing good works pleasant and 
acceptable unto God. 

I need not repeat that this kind of grace was denied 
totally by the Pelagians. 

Proofs of its necessity are found in Psalm exix. 27, ci. 
10, 11, 12, 13 (though in these two passages it is difficult to 
say whether the Psalmist refers to preventing or co-operating 
grace, or perhaps both); in St. John xv. 5; Rom. v. 3-5}; 
1 Cor. xii. 6, xv. 10; Phil. i. 6; Heb. xiii. 20, 21. 

With these very clear testimonies from Holy Scripture, I 
do not think it necessary to quote passages from the Fathers, 
whose writings are in truth full of them. I might refer you 
to St. Augustine’s work, de Gratia et libero Arbitrio, pub- 
lished separately in Ecclesiae Anglicanae Vindex Catholi- 
cus; and to St. Chrysostom’s Sermons, those, for instance, 
on St. Matthew, which always end with “which we hope to 
attain ydpute Kal piravOporria ’Incod Xpvorov.” 

I shall conclude this Article by showing how largely the 
Church of England has embodied the spirit of the doctrine 
into her prayers, always the best test of the vital acceptance 
of doctrine by the Church. I give only a few specimens, but 





1 Phil ii. 13. 

2 St. Augustine in his earlier days was inclined to semi-Pelagianism ; 
he declares that he was converted by this text (Aug. de Praedest. Sanct. 

-c. iii. 7. 

3 St. eapevis remarks on this text, ‘Non enim dixit, Misericordiam 
consecutus sum, quia fidelis eram, sed ut fidelis essem ” (de Gratia et libero 
Arbitrio, ¢. vii. 17; ep. de Praedest. Sanct, c. ii. 4.) 

4 On this text St. Augustine points out that a fortiori we cannot believe 
anything as of ourselves, since “ necesse est ut omnia quae creduntur, 
praeveniente cogitatione credantur ” (J. c. ii. 5), 
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I have ground for saying that almost every prayer, directly 
or indirectly, asks for grace. 

Examples are found in the third Collect for Morning 
Prayer, the Prayer for the Queen, the Prayer for the Clergy 
and People, the second Collect for Evening Prayer, the 
Prayer of St. Chrysostom, the Prayer for Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons in the Litany; the suffrage that all the people 
may receive “increase of Thy grace to hear meekly Thy 
Word,” etc.; that the Lord will “strengthen such as do 
stand, and comfort and help the weak-hearted ;” that He will 
“endue us with the grace of His Holy Spirit, to amend our 
lives according to His Holy Word.” 

But especially in the Collects, as in those for Easter 
Day, the 5th Sunday after Easter, the 3d, 9th, 17th, 19th, 
and 25th Sundays after Trinity. 

It would be improper to close this Article without advert- 
ing, though to do more would take too much time, to the 
means of grace provided for you,’ or without expressing my 
earnest hope that you have considered this momentous sub- 
ject practically, for your own benefit in your own lives. 
There are two opposite extremes open to your adoption,— 
either to do despite to the Spirit of Grace, to resist Him, to 
deny and blaspheme Him ; or to bring forth the fruits of the 
Spirit to your own growth in the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 





1 On this subject see Dr. Jelf’s Bampton Lectures for 1844. 
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, « ARTICULUS XI. 
“Be Hominis Eustiticatione. 


TANTUM propter meritum Domini, 
ac Servatoris nostri Lesu Christi, per 
jidem, non propler opera, et merila 
nostra, tusti coram Deo reputamur. 
Quare sola fide nos iustificari, doc- 
trina est saluberrima, ac consolationis 
plenissima, ut in homilia de tustifica- 
tione hominis fusius explicatur. 


ARTICLE XI. 
Of the Justification of Man. 


WE are accounted righteous before 
God, only for the merit of our Lord 
and Saviour Fesus Christ, by Faith, 
and not for our own works or deserv- 
ings ; Wherefore, that we are justified 
by Faith only is a most wholesome 
Doctrine, and very full of comfort, 
as more largely is expressed in the 


Homily of Fustification. 


] N the edition of 1552 this Article was preceded by one “ de 

Gratia.” The Eleventh Article was much shorter, being 
practically the second clause of the present Article, with con- 
siderable verbal but no essential difference. In the English 
it runs thus :—“ Justification by onely faith in Jesus Christ, 
in that sence as it is declared in the homelie of Justification, is 
amost certeine and holesome doctrine for Christien menne.” 
It will be seen that more is referred to the Homily in the 
first edition of the Articles than in the last, a difference not 
without importance, as will be seen hereafter. 

The right understanding of the Article turns principally 
on the Latin edition, that is, it seems more clearly to give a 
definite idea of meaning than the English. 

The question of justification, again, has been a fruitful 
source of controversy. Differences of opinion no doubt have 
arisen from the inherent difficulty of the subject, as well as 
from some apparent discrepancies between St. Paul and St. 
James, but much more from a want of sufficient definition 
of the terms. “Justify,” “Faith,” “Works,” “ Merits,” have 
been understood by different writers in entirely distinct 
senses; some who agree in the definition of one word differ 
in that of another, and the consequence has been that they 
have seemed to each other respectively in error, whilst 


they were all the time much nearer to each other eo they 
191 
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‘imagined. It is not my intention to enter into these contro- 
versies or their causes at length, but I give you the key, 
which you may hereafter use for yourselves. And I shall 
proceed to state the meaning which our Church appears to 
assign to the words. The form in which the Article is drawn 
up is quite in keeping with the moderation and wisdom 
shown by our Church, and with the main object of the com- 
pilation,—the avoiding diversities of opinion in matters of 
religion. For it is difficult to conceive how any Protestant 
can read the proposition so expressed without concurring in 
its truth. At the same time, without presuming too far in 
stating the doctrine, it is couched in such terms as to protest 
against the corruptions of doctrine which had found their 
way into the Church of Rome. 

“ Justification” is the word used in the title. The Greek 
word is &:xatocvvn, which occurs very frequently in the 
Greek Testament, much more so than the reader of the 
English version would imagine, inasmuch as it is often trans- 
lated “righteousness.” The same may be said of the Latin 
word Justetia in the Vulgate. There is often a doubt which 
translation should be used. On the other hand, there are two 
places where the word “justification” is a translation of the 
word dscalwous,—Rom. iv. 25 and v. 18. A priori, this 
word dskaiwors, coming from a word in -éw, would have 
appeared more appropriate than dccavoctvn, which rather 
expresses in its first meaning the abstract quality of justice. 
It is needless to go through the meanings of the word 
duxatoovvn, as it is clearly used here as a technical expres- 
sion for “ the being accounted righteous.” This is shown by 
the first words, “ we are accounted righteous,” compared with 
the entirely equivalent phrase, “we are justified,” in the last 
clause, it being evident that the same subject is meant in 
both ‘places. Otherwise you would have a premiss in one 
sense and the conclusion in another, which would render the 
whole illogical. “We are accounted.” Not “we are,” for of 
ourselves we are not, as was implied in Article x. Some 
imperfection, some amount of sin, cleaves to the best. 

The words &ucavoctvn, dixatow, Suxalwots, then, are clearly 
words having reference to something judicial: some sentence 
before a tribunal, coram judice, and here some sentence “ coram 
Deo,” in God’s sight, or a sentence “ before the judgment-seat 
of Christ.” Now a sentence may be one of condemnation or 
of acquittal. The first meaning was probably one of condem- 
nation (as the Seotch word “justify” sometimes means “ to 
inflict execution of death”); but the second technical mean- 
ing was acquittal; not acquittal in the sense of not deserving 
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punishment, but in that of punishment being remitted, as if 
the party being not guilty were equivalent to his being looked 
upon as not guilty: “justus reputatus.” 

“Justi reputamur.”—The present tense is important, because 
it decides which of two senses our Church adopts. I should 
tell you that divines have often considered that there are two 
kinds of justification, the word being used in both cases in a 
judicial sense; the one called our first justification, which 
takes place on our admission into Christianity, that is, on 
our baptism, and which continues so long as our baptismal 
privileges are not wholly forfeited, signifying the general 
state of favour in which Christians stand in God’s sight; 
called in our Church Catechism “this state of salvation.” 
The other is the final justification, which means our salvation 
after death, when we shall be finally cleansed of all our sins, 
and wholly forgiven before the judgment-seat of Christ. The 
first is initial, the second complete, and the one a step to 
the other.1 Which of these two meanings of justification our 
Church takes is evident from the present tense: “we are 
accounted,” z.c. we Christians, as we are, are accounted ; and 
this is further confirmed by the next two Articles, the one 
speaking of works following after justification, which can 
only be in the sense of justification in this world, and the 
other of works done before justification, saying that they are 
not pleasant to God. ‘Therefore our Church understands 
-here our first justification. 

The next word which requires our attention is “ propter,” 
which in English is “ for,’ hardly so definite a word. It 
might have been more nearly translated “on account of.” 
On this word very much of the clearness of the Article de- 
pends, as it expresses what in theology is called the “ meri- 
torious cause.” We are accounted so “propter meritum 
Domini ac Servatoris nostri Jesu Christi.” This states what 
is the meritorious cause of our justification; the next clause, 
“non propter opera et merita nostra,” states what is not the 
meritorious cause; and the word “ only ” limits justification to 
Christ’s merits to the exclusion of all and every the slightest 
human merit in the work of justification. We must re- 
member the word “only” when we come in the next 
clause to the words “justified by faith only.” We cannot 
be justified by two things only, and by each of them only. 
We must therefore construe that clause with due regard to 
this. 
a 

1 The same division is sometimes made in the case of the word “ Sal- 


vation.” 
N 
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We are not now proving either of these propositions, but 
only explaining the terms. 

Nor is it less important to lay some stress on the next 
preposition, “ per,’ “by:” which, as well as the ablative 
“sola fide” in the latter part of the Article, expresses the 
means by which (I am not now speaking of what are techni- 
cally called means of grace) we lay hold on this justification. 
Propter expresses what Christ does, “per,” or again the in- 
strumental ablative “sola fide,” that which man by the aid 
of God’s Holy Spirit is enabled to do, so as to lay hold of 
the free gift which comes from Christ alone; and the means 
by which we apply this gift to ourselves is “faith.” What 
then is this “faith” ? Clearly that by which we believe in 
Jesus Christ, in all the facts of His life and death, in all the 
articles of the Christian faith, in the whole scheme of re- 
demption, together with all the promises and consequences 
therefrom resulting, including the personal interest and share 
which each believer has in those promises; the belief in 
these being a certain relation between all the truths and 
hopes of the gospel covenant, and the individual’s soul. It 
is the belief that Christ has shed His blood for men; that 
“the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin;”?} that 
He has opened unto us the gates of everlasting life, which, 
but for His might and merits, would have been closed 
against us. 

But this faith cannot be cold and dead ; such stupendous 
mercies must give rise to gratitude and love, to a desire to be 
like God, to be near Hira, to enjoy His constant favour and 
presence, to live in Him and through Him. This, however, 
cannot be, unless we obey His will, and His will is our sanc- 
tification. Therefore our sanctification is an inseparable 
adjunct of our faith; it is a living faith, a faith that worketh 
by love, by which we lay hold of the promise of eternal life, 
gratuitously purchased for us by Christ’s merits and death. 

I may add that the apparent discrepancy between St. 
Paul and St. James, which is only apparent, is to be solved 
in this manner. St. Paul is speaking of faith in the sense 
just explained. This part of his writings (being amongst 
those things which, as St. Peter tells us,’ are hard to be 
understood) had been falsely interpreted, as if he excluded 
the fruits of faith; and St. James’s language is intended, not 
to correct St. Paul, with whom he fully agrees, but to correct 
the erroneous interpretation of St. Paul’s words. 





1] St. John iv. 7. 22 St. Peter iii. 15, 16. 
3 See the Harmonia Apostolica of Bp. Bull, Diss. 2. 
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The word “ merita” now remains to be explained. This 
means one thing in'the connexion “ meritum Christi,’ and 
another in that of “merita nostra ;” and that because of the 
subject-matter, because of the persons of whom merit is pre- 
dicated ; for the merits of Christ are incommensurable com- 
pared with those of men—in the same proportion as one is 
an infinite being, and the other a finite creature. And for 
this reason the English edition varies the word by which 
meritum is translated in respect of Christ, and in respect of 
man ; “the merits of Christ,” and “the deservings of man,” 
which the Latin, less unequivocally, marks by the singular 
“meritum ” applied to Christ, compared with “ merita nostra.” 

The phrase “meritum Christi” accordingly signifies His 
sacrifice, death, satisfaction, and atonement, by which, as 
with a price or meritum, He purchased salvation for us. 
The works and deservings of men mean only those actions 
(imperfect as they are) to which, by God’s mercy in Christ, 
and not in any sense for their own sake, as price or deserv- 
ings, a reward is promised; the word “reward” being used 
inappropriately as the word which approaches to the truth, 
the reward being in no sense wages earned, but the free 
and gratuitous gift of God. 

But this is not all that the word merita is meant to con- 
vey. Our Reformers not only meant to deny that our justi- 
fication is in any way attributable to our own works and 
deservings, in the common obvious sense of these words, but 
they understood by the words opera and merita the sense in 
which these words were corruptly held by the Church of 
Rome, being taken to signify pilgrimages, giving money for 
masses, frequenting particular shrines, or even using beads 
and rosaries, which even before the Reformation “ were made 
most high and most holy things, whereby to attain to the 
everlasting life or remission of sins.” * The Article, there- 
fore, must be understood to deny that our justification is 
owing to any of these observances. 

We are now in a condition to proceed from the explana- 
tion of the terms of the Article, taken singly, to consider the 
scope of the whole. 

The Article is divisible into two propositions: the first 
asserting what is the only meritorious cause of our justifi- 
cation, and therefore that our own deservings are excluded ; 
the second predicating the wholesomeness and comfortable 
nature of the doctrine, referring at the same time to one of 
the Homilies for a more enlarged account of the whole. 





1 See the third part of the Homily of Good Works, p. 63. 
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The truth of the first proposition concerning the true meri- 
torious cause of justification, may be inferred from St. Luke 
xvii. 10, which shows that, so far from being justified by our 
works, we are but unprofitable servants; but the chief argu- 
ment is to be found in the Epistles to the Romans and 
Galatians: see especially Rom. ili. 23-26, x. 4, in respect of 
justification being “ propter meritwm Christi :” and Rom. x. 9, 
Rom. iii. 28, Gal. ii. 16, and Gal. iii. 8, 9, for its being “ per 
fidem.” + 

The negative side of the proposition, that justification is 
not “ propter opera et merita nostra,” may be seen from 1 Cor. 
iv. 4, and Gal. ii. 16; and both parts together from Rom. 
vill. 3-6. 

The second proposition states the wholesomeness and com- 
fortableness of the doctrine delivered in the first ; for although 
the form of expression is somewhat varied, yet it is clear that 
what is meant in the first clause by justification by faith must 
be meant likewise in the second clause. Otherwise it would 
be illogical to connect them together by the word “where- 
fore.” We must remember also what we said about the word 
“only.” It should be observed that it occurs twice apparently 
but not really: “only” (tantwm) “for the merit of Christ ;” 
and “by faith only” (sola fide) ; for we cannot predicate jus- 
tification for the sake of Christ ondy, and justification by faith 
only, each exclusively of the other; but if such only applies 
to each sentence at all, it must be in a sense which is applic- 
able to both: therefore “by faith only” is not opposed to 
“ for Christ’s merit only,” but it is something consistent with 
it. In fact, it is simply a short expression implying the 
merits of Christ: and the last clause would in strictness 
of speech run thus:—“ Wherefore that we are justified or 
accounted righteous only (tantwm) on account of Christ’s 
merit, and that by faith only (sola fide) is a wholesome doc- 
trine;” in other words, the only meritorious cause, in the 
last clause, as in the first, of our justification is in Christ’s 
merit : the only means by which God enables us to apply 
that merit to ourselves is faith. 

Now the proof of the second proposition consists merely 
in showing that the doctrine is wholesome and full of com- 
fort,—wholesome, because it serves to exclude all human pride 





1 The force of “ propter meritum,” “ per fidem,” may be illustrated 
from our Communion Office: ‘Grant that by the merits and death of 
Thy Son Jesus Christ, and through faith in His blood, we and all Thy 
whole Church may receive remission of our sins (i.e. justification), and all 
other benefits of His Passion.” 
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and presumption, which are qualities absolutely inconsistent 
with the whole spirit and letter of the Christian religion; 
wholesome, because it teaches us the absolute necessity (if 
we would go down to our house justified) of avoiding all 
self-righteousness, such as that of the Pharisee praying in 
the temple, and of imitating the publican in his heartfelt 
acknowledgment of his own unworthiness ; full of comfort, 
because in place of something in which we could place no 
dependence, it substitutes our Almighty Saviour’s merits, 
who made full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and 
satisfaction for the sins of the whole world; full of comfort, 
because it assures us that, if we love Him and keep His 
commandments, that is, if we have a lively faith, a faith 
working by love, we are and shall be, for His sake only, 
accounted righteous before God. 

In order to confirm this view of the value and comfort of 
this doctrine, the Article refers us to one of the Homilies, not, 
in the last edition, appealing to it as authority or for proof 
of the doctrine, so much as for explanation of the compilers’ 
sentiments with respect to its importance and comfort. I 
have before observed to you that the Homilies (of which the 
1st Book dates from 1547, under Cranmer, and the 2d from 
1560, being chiefly due to Bishop Jewel) have some autho- 
rity in our Church, as is recognised in Article xxxv., but not 
now the same kind or degree of authority as that assigned to 
the Articles or the Liturgy. In the edition of the Articles 
of 1551 the degree of weight attached to the Homily in the 
corresponding Article x1. is considerably greater: “J usti- 
fication by only faith in Jesus Christ, in that sense as it is 
declared in the Homilie of Justification, is a most certain 
and wholesome doctrine for Christian men.” So that in that 
edition the Homily was, as it were, almost incorporated into 
the Article; it was essential to look for the definition in the 

Homily, not merely for an enlarged view of the comfort. In 
the present edition the Article is much more definite in itself: 
the Homily is referred to more in the way of illustration than 
as part of the proof: not that I mean to deny the soundness 
and cogency of the argument as treated in the Homily itself. 

The Homily referred to is one in three parts, in the 1st 
(or Cranmer’s) Book, but not bearing the name of the “Homily 
of Justification,” but “ Of the Salvation of Mankind by only 
Christ our Saviour from Sin and Death everlasting.” It is too 
long to read publicly at length, but is worth studying privately 
when you have an opportunity. It would also take too long 
to examine the testimonies of the Fathers on this point, 
of which, however, a collection has been made by Bishop 
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Jewel who may be well consulted for further confirmation 
of the doctrine. 

On the whole, sufficient has been said to show the doctrine 
of our Church to be intelligible and true. Much more might 
of course be said, but it would belong to the higher branch 
of theology. 

I will only add, that as the Article is directed against the 
errors of the Church of Rome, so it gives no countenance on 
the other hand to the errors into which many sects of Pro- 
testants have fallen, such as the Solifidians, who rely on 
Faith, as they call it, to the total exclusion of Good Works, 
or to others resembling them, sometimes known as Fidu- 
cians, who seem to think that all that they have to do is to 
place confidence in their own salvation as certain whatever 
may be their way of life.” 

The Eleventh Article, which we are just concluding, con- 
tained the doctrine of our Church respecting (1.) the only 
meritorious cause of our justification; (2.) faith as the instru- 
ment whereby we lay hold on eternal life. I therefore 
thought it better to confine our consideration to these points ; 
but I cannot quit the subject without adverting to the 
divinely appointed means (as distinguished from the cause) 
by which we are brought into a justified state, or a “state 
of salvation.” Indeed, the knowledge of the doctrine of our 
Church under this head is essential to the understanding of 
the following Articles. Our Church, then, although in this 
Article she is silent on the subject, does yet connect the 
first justification, as distinguished from continued justifica- 
tion and from final justification ; in short, the beginning of 
our state of salvation she connects with Holy Baptism. In 
the evangelical notion of justification, whatever else is or is 
not included, two things confessedly are included: the actual 
remission of sins and a title to the gospel promises and to 
final salvation, a title of course defeasible by our own fault. 
But these are the very privileges of Holy Baptism; and so 
when our Church in her Baptismal Offices speaks of the 
“release from sin,” “delivery from wrath,” “remission of 
sin,” or, in her Catechism, of “a state of salvation,” into 
which we are brought by baptism, or, in her Confirmation 
Service, of “the forgiveness ofall their sins” given to regene- 
rate persons, the same connexion between J ‘ustification and 
‘Holy Baptism is intended. And this teaching is amply con- 





1 Jewel’s Defence of the Apology, Part ii. c. 20, div. i. in vol. v. p. 246. 
2 See on this point Laurence’s Bampton Lectures, p. 137, and ep. 
Waterland on Justification, vol. vi. p. 30. 
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firmed by Scripture, as in the following passages : St. Mark 
xvi. 16, where “saved” is opposed to “ damned,” and there- 
fore is equivalent to “justified ;’ St. John i. 3-5; Acts ii. 
38; Acts ix. 6, compared with xxil.16; 1 Corvi.11; Col..u. 
11-13; Tit. iii. 5-7; 1 St. Pet. iii. 21; Heb. x. 21-23—which 
last passage mentions the cause, or instrumental means of 
conveyance, 7c. baptism, and the instrumental means of 
reception, 7.¢. faith. 

These are sufficient to show the Scriptural ground of the 
doctrine, which might be largely confirmed by Christian 
antiquity. Hence we have in the Nicene Creed, “I believe 
one Baptism for the remission of sins.” 





1 See these and other texts fully handled in Waterland on J ustification, 
vol. vi. p. 10. 
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ARTICULUS XII. 
Be Bonis Operibus. 


BONA ofgera, quae sunt fructus fidei, 
et tustificatos sequuntur, guanguam 
peccata nostra expiare, et divini tudicit 
Severttatem ferre non possunt: Deo 
tamen grata sunt, et accepla in 
Christo, atgue ex vera et viva fide 
necessario profluunt, ut plane ex illis 
acque fides viva cognosci possit, atqgue 
arbor ex fructu tudicari. 


ARTICLE XIE 
Of Good Dorks. 


ALBEIT that Good Works, which are 
the fruits of Fatth, and follow after 
Fustijication, cannot put away our 
sins, and endure the severity of God’s 
judgement ; yet are they pleasing and 
acceptable to God in Christ, and do 
spring out necessarily of a true and 
lively Faith ; insomuch that by them 
@ lively Faith may be as evidently 
known as a tree discerned by the fruit. 


‘ie the edition of 1552 there was no Article corresponding 
to this. Comparing the Latin and English versions, we 


notice that “justificatos sequuntur” is rendered “follow after 
justification,” instead of “follow men when they are justified :” 
and that for “ expiare” we have the somewhat vaguer expres- 
sion “ put away.” 

The Article involves four propositions :— 

. A description of good works, what they are. 
2. Their incapability of justifying us. 
3. Their acceptance in God’s sight, when done in 
Christ. 

4, Their origin and principle. 

1. a. Good works, in a Christian sense, are the fruits of 
faith. This may be seen from Heb. xi. 4, St. James ii. 17, 
18, St. Matt. vii. 16, Tit. iii, 8. 

1. £. “ Sustificatos sequuntur,” i.e. sanctification is a conse- 
quence of justification. or this see Eph. i. 4, Phil. i. 11, 

2. a. They cannot justify us. This has already been 
proved under Article x1. 

2. 8. So far from justifying, they cannot of themselves: 
even endure the severity of God’s wrath—i.e. cannot endure 


— 





' Some have interpreted the beginning of the Article as though it meant, 


“Such good works as are the fruits of faith.”’—See Hey, vol. iii. p. 336. 
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God’s wrath unless tempered with mercy; such as it might 
be if the Lord should be extreme to mark what is done 
amiss. This clause appears to have been borrowed from the 
Confession of Wirtemberg in 1552, which is a great improve- 
ment on Luther’s own statements. In its Article “ De bonis 
Operibus” we find, “Omnia bona opera, quae nos facimus, 
imperfecta sunt, nec possunt severitatem divini judicii ferre.” 
The proof of the doctrine is found in Job xv. 14, 15, ix. 2, 
Se Es extiix?2, cxxx, 3. 

We may add St. Augustine, Epist. clxviii. ad Hieron.: 
“Virtus est Charitas, qua id quod diligendum est diligitur. 
Haec in aliis maior, in aliis minor, in aliis nulla est; plenis- 
sima vero quae iam non possit augeri, quamdiu hic homo 
vivit, est in nemine ; quamdiu autem augeri potest, profecto 
illud quod minus est quam debet ex vitio est.” 

Again, St. Jerome on Gal. iv. 258 (Bened. ed. Ep. 168, 
tom. ii. 600): “Sciant, absque Christo nullum vivere ; sine 
quo omnis virtus ex vitio est.” 

3. Good works of Christians are pleasing and acceptable 
to God in Christ—.e. for Christ’s sake: cp. Eph. iv. 32, 
where “for Christ’s sake” is the translation of é» Xpuoto. 
We find evidence to the same effect in the parable of the 
Vine (St. John xv. 4), and in Gal. v. 6, Eph. ii. 10, Phil. 
£11 

This Article shows how utterly groundless are the 
calumnies of Roman Catholic writers, and of the so-called 
Council of Trent, when they say that the whole religion of 
the Protestants consists of bare faith, and that they reject 
good works as unnecessary things. It is true that some 
sectarians have done so; but it will be found that not only 
the Church of England, but the foreign Protestants in their 
Confessions, carefully repudiate the charge. It was indeed 
impossible that those who profess to take Holy Scripture as 
their guide could hold any other doctrine than that expressed 
in this clause. The only difficulty in proving it is in making 
a selection of texts. The following may suffice :—1 Thess. 
iv. 7; Tit. ii 12, 14, ii. 8; Rom. xiii. 10; 1 St. John v. 2; 
St. James ii.:14-17; 1 St. Pet. i. 5. 

The teaching of our Church might be further illustrated 
by the first part of the Homily on Justification. 

4, The principle of the good works of Christians is a 








1 See St. Gregory on the passage, Moral. ix. 2: “ Sanctus vir, quia 
omnis virtutis nostrae meritum esse vitium conspicit, si ab interno arbitrio 
distincte iudicetur, recte subiungit, ‘Si volueris contendere cum eo, non 
poteris respondere unus pro mille.” And again, c. 18: “Omnis humana 
iustitia iniustitia esse convincitur, si distincte iudicatur.” 
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true and lively faith, the proof of which has been taken 
simultaneously with that of the last proposition. The 
emphatic words in this clause are “necessarily,” and “true 
and lively ;” the last expression being used also in the second 
part of the Homily on Faith: “All Holy Scripture beareth 
witness that a true lively faith in Christ doth bring forth 
good works.” The doctrine is confirmed by St. Matt. vii. 
16, “ Ye shall know them by their fruits;” 72d. xii. 33, “The 
tree is known by its fruit;” and St. John xv. 2, “ Every 
branch in me that beareth not fruit He taketh away.” 


AnRatales Bs) Xabde lk: 


ARTICULUS XIII. 
Be operibus ante Eustificationem. 


OPERA guae fiunt ante gratiam 
Christi, et Spiritus eius affatum, 
cum ex fide Tesu Christi non pro- 
deant, minime Deo grata sunt ; ne- 
que gratiam (ut multi vocant) de con- 
gruo merentur. Immo cum non sint 
facta, ut Deus illa fieri voluit et prae- 
cepit, peccati rationem habere non 
dubitamus. 


NRETC Wie clil, 
O£ works before Gustitication. 


Works done before the grace of 
Christ, and the Inspiration of His 
Spirit, are not pleasant to God, for- 
asmuch as they spring not of faith in 
Sesus Christ, neither do they make 
men meet to receive grace, or (as the 
School-authors say) deserve grace of 
congruity: yea rather, for that they 
are not done as God hath willed and 
commanded them to be done, we doubt 
not but they have the nature of sin. 


gpa is really a corollary on the preceding four Articles. 

From Article rx. we learn that men as such are at 
enmity with God, and have evil propensities; and from 
Articles x1. and xu. that Christian men are released from a 
state of enmity, and placed in a condition to please God in 


Christ, even by actions still imperfect. 


If then men are 


under God’s displeasure, and even Christian virtues are only 
accepted through Christ, what must be the consequence in 
regard to heathen virtues ? 

The three editions of this Article, in the main, agree with 
each other; the greater precision of the English version, “ as 
the School-authors say,” for “ut multi vocant,” being found 
in the edition of 1552 as well as that of 1571. 

The Article was intended partly against the Pel agians, who 
contended the good actions of the heathen are in themselves 
acceptable to God, a question already disposed of under 
Article x., and partly against the Romanists, in their vain 
distinction between merit “ex congruo” and “cx condigno.” 
‘This distinction was derived from the scholastic theology, 
the origin of which is very obscure. “It was the great 
object. of Scholasticism to analyse Christian dogmas by 
means of dialectics, to develop them by speculation, and to 
show their inherent truth and necessity. Generally speak- 
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ing, Scholasticism adopted, expounded, and defended the 
ecclesiastical views already in vogue.” It was still in its 
infancy, early in the twelfth century, in the course of which 
the most renowned teacher was Petrus Lombardus, Master 
of the Sorbonne, and from 1159 Bishop of Paris, who died in 
1164; it may be said to have reached maturity in the thir- 
teenth century, with Alexander Halesius, Albertus Magnus, 
Thomas Aquinas, and John Duns Scotus; and to have sunk 
into old age from about 1320 to the fifteenth century. 

There are two propositions, each with its attendant reason, 
the first proposition being divisible into two parts :— 

1. a. Works done before the grace of Christ, and the in- 
spiration of His Holy Spirit, are not pleasant to God. For 
this see St. Matt. vii. 16, Rom. iii. 9, 10, 19, viii. 7, 8. 

1. 8. “Non merentur gratiam de congruo.” This I must 
explain. When the Church of Rome had advanced her 
doctrine of merits (of which I spoke under Article x.), they 
divided merit into two kinds:—1. Merit ex congruo; 2. 
Merit ex condigno. The first is defined as “a work to which 
a reward is not strictly due, but only from its fitness (ex con- 
gruitate quadam) to receive a reward as out of the liberality 
of the donor.” To merit ex condigno, on the other hand, is 
to merit in such a way that “it would be unjust that a 
reward should not be allotted to it.” 

Merit ex congruo is said to apply to persons in a state of 
nature, 2.¢. to heathen; merit ex condigno to persons in a 
state of belief or grace. 

I need not say that for these presumptuous distinctions 
there is no real foundation in Holy Scripture. With merit 
ex condigno we have at present no concern; its very arro- 
gance and self-righteousness condemns it, when compared 
with the humility and self-condemnation which the Holy 
Scriptures declare to be indispensable in the Christian 
character. 

For merit ex congrwo the arguments generally given are 
those arising out of God’s goodness in particular instances to 
heathens,—as to the Egyptian midwives in Exod. i. 20, 21; 
and to Nebuchadnezzar in Ezek. xxix. 18,19, which are nihil 
ad rem, as the whole question there is of temporal rewards. 

Another passage quoted is Zechariah i. 3, the very text 
which the Pelagians used, as is shown by St. Augustine (de 
Gratia et lib. Arbitr. v. 10); and we might answer it as St. 
Augustine did, that “our turning to God is God’s gift,” so 
that this text is on our side. 





1 Kurtz, History of the Christian Church, sect. 130. 
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The case of Cornelius in Acts x. is at first sight their 
strongest ground; but it must be remembered that, though 
not yet baptized, Cornelius was in some sense a believer 
already ; for, as Gregory 1. remarks, “ His prayers and his 
alms were an evident proof of a believing spirit ;” not of 
course of a properly Christian spirit, but of such a spirit as 
was in its degree acceptable to God, so that in His mercy 
He drew him; in a word, as Gregory says, “ he did not come 
by works to faith, but by faith he came to works.”* 

On the other hand, let. it be remembered, first, that all 
the benefits of Christianity —pardon, restoration, spiritual aid, 
in short, redemption and all its consequences—are throughout 
Scripture? represented as matters of mere favour, simply 
gratuitous, which is in itself a sufficient answer to all notion 
of merit, either ex congruo or ex condigno ; and secondly, that 
unbelievers are called “enemies to God,’? “dead in sin,”* 
“ atheists or godless.”® 

Can it be that those to whom these terms were applicable 

could merit anything of God? but it is to virtuous heathens 
that merit ex congruo is applied. 
We may add that if this doctrine were established it 
would overthrow not only the doctrine of preventive grace, 
which has been already proved, but that of man’s fallen 
state, set forth in Article Ix. 

The reason on which both of the foregoing propositions 
are grounded, is because these works spring not of faith in 
Jesus Christ. There may be a degree of faith of an inferior 
kind, simply in the existence of a Moral Governor of the 
world; but it is the absence of Christian faith which pre- 
vents their being acceptable to God. “ Without faith it 
is impossible to please Him, for he that cometh to God 
must believe that He is, and that He is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek Him.” ° 

9. “Yea rather, they have the nature of sin.” This 
clause is better introduced in the Latin by “immo,” as 
containing a further truth beyond the former, rather than 
a correction of it. With the phraseology we may compare 
that in Article 1x., that “concupiscence hath the nature of 


Lf ” 


sin 








1 Greg. Magn. Hom. xix. in Ezech. 

2 As Eph. ii. 8, ‘By grace ye are saved, through faith ; and that 
not of yourselves, it is the gift of God;” and Rom. iii. 24, “ Being 
justified freely (Swpedy) by His grace, through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus.” 

3 Rom. v. 10. 4 Fiph. ii. 5. 

5 Eph. ii. 12, deo ev 7H kdopg. 6 Heb. xi. 6. 
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It also contains a reason,—“ because they are not done 
as God hath willed and commanded them to be done.” 

The passage that is apparently most direct and con- 
clusive on this point is Rom. xiy. 23: “ Whatsoever is not 
of faith is sin;” but it is doubtful whether “faith” here 
means justifying faith, and not merely a firm conviction, 
as opposed to “doubtfulness of judgment concerning the 
lawfulness of some indifferent things.”1 Other passages, 
however, which are free from this ambiguity, are St. John 
ili. 36, Acts xvii. 30, Rom. viii. 8, Tit. i. 15, and Heb. xi. 6, 
quoted above. 

It may be said, What motive is there for passing this 
severe sentence on men in a state of nature? To this 
we answer :— 

1. We pass no sentence but God’s; we say only as 
His Scriptures teach us. We are not saying that such men 
as Aristides, Titus, Socrates, are totally lost; we are only 
saying what their actions are in themselves. We may 
trust, in perfect consistency with the doctrine of this Article, 
that God has in store for the virtuous heathen, who has 
been a law unto himself, who has had no opportunity of 
believing, some uncovenanted mercies and blessings for 
Christ’s sake, though what their nature is we do not pre- 
tend to determine. There are plain intimations in St. 
Luke xu. 46 that punishment is proportioned to ignorance, 
and we may hope for something analogous in God’s judg- 
ment of heathen virtue. Yet still we cannot place these 
virtuous heathens on the same footing as virtuous Chris- 
tians. Whatever may have been the opinion of divines of 
former days, most men, I should think, hold, in our Church, 
that natural virtue will meet with something which, for 
want of a better word, may be called reward; and that 
the benefits of the Christian sacrifice of “the Lamb of 
God, slain from the foundation of the world,” may be re- 
trospective and collateral also, extending, in some degree 
unknown, to those who lived virtuously before Christ’s 
Incarnation, and to those who are without the sphere of 
this saving knowledge. Such is the tenor of St. Paul’s 
words in Rom. xi. 14,15. Yet, for all this, which is more 
or less conjectural, Christianity, as the only sure foundation 
of hope, is infinitely and immeasurably preferable. 





1 This last is the view of Bishop Sanderson ; see his Sermon on the 
text, vol. ii. p. 109, At the same time, he strongly maintains the truth 
of the Article. 
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2. It tends to show the importance of embracing Chris- 
tianity, and inducing others to do it ; for while the possible 
salvation of virtuous heathens is matter of inference, or 
rather of conjecture, the salvation, by covenant, of the Chris- 
tian is certain, if he perseveres in Christian goodness, and 
is directed in all his actions by the rule of God’s will, upon 
Christian principles. 


WRPLGL EE Yeoive 


ARTICULUS XIV. 
Be Operibus Supererogationis. 


OPERA guae supererogationis appel- 
lant, non possunt sine arrogantia, et 
imptetate praedicari. Nam illis de- 
clavant homines, non tantum se Deo 
reddere, quae tenentur, sed plus in 
eius gratiam facere quam deberent ; 
cum aperte Christus dicat, Cum fe- 
ceritis omnia quaecunque praccepla 
sunt vobis, duite, Servi inutiles 
sumus. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
Of WHorks of Supererogation. 


VOLUNTARY Works besides, over and 
above, Goa’s Commandments, which 
they call Works of Supererogation, 
cannot be taught without arrogancy 
and impiety: for by them men do 
declare, that they do not only render 
unto God as much as they are bound 
to do, but that they do more for his 
sake than of bounden duty is re- 
quired : whereas Christ saith plainly, 


When ye have done all that are com- 
manded to you, say, We are un- 
profitable servants. 


fe several editions of this Article almost literally 

agree, except that, in the Latin, there is no expla- 
nation of “opera quae supererogationis vocant,” the words 
being, in Latin, well-known technical terms.. 

This Article need not hold us long. It is, in fact, 
more properly connected with Article xxin, “On Indul- 
gences,” where it must also be considered in its bearing on 
the Church. It is brought in here in reference to the 
pernicious influence of the doctrine which it opposes upon 
individual Christians, and that in the midst of Articles 
about human merits, which show by contrast its utter 
untenableness and unchristian character. 

Its title is first to be noticed—Of Works of Supereroga- 
tion. The word (from super, and erogo, to spend, properly to 
spend with the consent of the people, after asking and ob- 
taining their leave) means strictly, “the payment of more 
than is commanded or required.” The verb is used in the 
Vulgate in St. Luke x. 35: “quodeunque supererogaveris,” 
“ whatever you pay more than the two pence.” 


These voluntary works, which the English version of the 
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Article says they call works besides, over and above God’s 
commandment, are often called by the Roman writers con- 
silia, as opposed to praecepta. Praecepta, according to them, 
_apply to all, and are comparatively easy ; counsels to few, by 
their own voluntary act, and are difficult. The notion is 
that an ordinary good Christian obeys all precepts, but he 
must be great and extraordinary, a sort of hero, who aims at 
counsels, which are often called evangelical perfections, re- 
lating principally to an entire abandonment of worldly goods 
for the sake of the Church, and also to the observation of 
celibacy. The origin of the distinction they trace to 1 Cor. 
vil. 6, 25,1 26, 40, and 2 Cor. viii. 8-10. 

I need not say that St Paul gives no countenance to the 
deduction of the Romanist condemned in the Article; but 
the notion is founded on these passages. It was only gradu- 
ally that the distinction was suffered to take the dangerous 
form in which we find it in later Romish writers. Even the 
Fathers, as St. Augustine, following up a fanciful analogy in 
the parable of the Good Samaritan, gave some countenance to 
the distinction between praecepta and consilia, but not in re- 
gard to their respective merits. They compared the two pence 
to the definite duties of Christianity, comprised in the two 
commandments; and what was to be paid over (supereroga- 
twm), to mere advice, such as that of St. Paul about marriage in 
those times. In fact, they interpreted that passage in 1 Cor. 
vii. 25 by the application of this parable, but they did 
nothing more. It was not before the tenth or eleventh cen- 
tury, when the new doctrines of Purgatory, Satisfaction, and 
Indulgences were introduced, that the doctrine of Supereroga- 
tion assumed its objectionable form. It began then to be 
said that there was a temporal punishment due for every sin, 
which men might satisfy for by remarkable afflictions, pen- 
ances, etc., in this world, or by purgatory in the next (I am 
anticipating the full consideration of these questions) ; that 
the temporal punishment of some very good persons, when so 
very great, and their lives so very virtuous, that they bore an 
over-proportion to their few sins, were not without their effect 
as satisfaction, though not to the souls of the good persons, 
who they thought did not need them, but to those of greater 
sinners who did; that these meritorious satisfactions of the 
saints, multiplied as the saints were by legendary stories, 
were laid up as it were in a public bank or treasury of the 
Church, of which the Pope was the keeper and dispenser ; 








1 De virginibus autem pracceptum Domini non habeo: consilium autem 


do.—Vulg, Trans. 
O 
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that it was in his power to communicate the efficacy of these 
merits at his pleasure. Hence issued plenary pardons, in- 
dulgences, and the ill-gotten wealth of the Papacy, which 
was the immediate occasion of the Reformation. 

The mere statement of such monstrous doctrine refutes 
it. Proofs against it are found (1.) in St. Matt. xxii. 36, 37, 
2 Cor. vii. 1, which prove that every man is obliged to do 
his best, and are manifestly praccepta ; (2.) in St. James il. 
2, Psalm xlix. 7, cxliii. 2,1 St. John i. 8, St. Luke xvii. 10, 
which show that each man has enough to do for himself. 


ARE Dede OV; 


ARTICULUS XV. 


Be Christs, qui solus est sine 
Peccate. 


CHRISTUS, 272 nostrae naturae veri- 
tate, per omnia similis factus est nobis, 
excepto peccato, a quo prorsus erat in- 
muss, tum in carne, tum in spiritu. 
Venit ut agnus, absque macula, qui 
mundi peccata per immolationem sui 
semel factam tolleret, et peccatum (ut 
inquit Lohannes) in co non erat: sed 
nos religui, etiam baptizati, et im 
Christo regeneralt, in multis tamen 
offendimus omnes. Et si dixerimus 
quia peccatum non habemus, nos upsos 
seducimus, et veritas tn nobis non est. 


ARTICLE XV. 


Of Christ alone {without 
Sin, 


CHRIST zz the truth of our nature 
was made like unto us in all things, 
sin only except, from which He was 
clearly void, both in Hrs flesh, and in 
fiis spirit. He came to be the Lamb 
without spot, who, by sacrifice of 
Lfimself once made, should take away 
the sins of the world, and sin, as St. 
John sazth, was not in Him. But all 
we the rest, although baptized, and 
born again in Christ, yet offend in 
many things ; and uf we say we have 
no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 


truth is not in Us. 


HE differences between the several editions of this 
Article are merely verbal. The title in the earlier 
editions ran “Nemo praeter Christum est sine peccato,” laying 
the more stress on the sinfulness of man ; “ once made” was 
better expressed before, “ made ones for ever ;” and the last 
clause began, “ But the rest, yea, althoughe we be baptized.” 
These variations, not important in themselves, show that 
Bishop Jewel did occasionally vary from the text of 1562. 

The Article divides itself into two parts: (1.) The perfect 
purity and sinlessness of Christ ; (2.) The universal sinful- 
ness of man, even of the baptized, or, in equivalent language, 
regenerate man. 

The first part is in reality a corollary from Article 11, and 
need not detain us long. I have often insisted upon the in- 
estimable value of the doctrine of Christ’s true humanity. 
The essence of His person and of His office consist in this, 
that He was very Man, as well as very God. The incarna- 
tion was a necessary condition to His redemption of man- 


kind, and to His mediatorial office between God and man. 
ail 
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But His human nature had this peculiarity about it, that in 
His case alone of all born of women, His flesh and spirit 
were without sin. When the Son of God became man, He 
so became man.as still to remain God and the Son of God. 
He did not lay aside His Divine nature to assume the 
human; but He took the human nature into the Divine, not 
as that human nature was corrupted by sin, but as it was 
first created by God. As in the truth of his Divine nature 
He was begotten of one substance like unto the Father, 
His personal properties excepted, so in the truth of the 
human nature He was made like unto us in all things, in 
our substance, our sinful infirmities alone excepted. The 
true origin of this distinction lies in the mystery of the 
supernatural conception of Christ. 

But it may be said, To what purpose is this proposition ? 
Who doubts it besides those already considered in Article 11.? 
The fact is, it seems to be introduced by way of marking the 
contrast between Christ and ordinary men, as a preface 
rather to the second proposition, which the errors of the 
Pelagians have rendered it necessary to state. Not but 
that there have been some heretics against whom this truth 
of the sinlessness and impeccability of Christ is necessary to 
be maintained. 

For instance, the modern Socinians look upon our Saviour 
as peccable, i.e. liable to sin, though in fact actually free 
from it. This, if maintained, isan error fatal to all Christian 
truth, and destructive of the principal verities of the Redemp- 
tion, and therefore the compilers of the Articles have wisely 
noticed it; and their reason for introducing it here is, 
because the other error with which it is contrasted, that 
which maintains the possible sinlessness of Christian men, 
is one of the Pelagian errors, which, as you will remember, 
it is the object of this portion of the Articles chiefly to guard 
against and refute. The line of proof suggested in the Article, 
independent of direct Scripture assertions, is an appeal to 
types, and to the real character of Christ’s mission. The type 
is the lamb without blemish or spot (see St. John i. 29; 
1 St. Pet. i. 19), which speaks for itself. The real purport of 
Christ’s appearance was that He might be a sacrifice, a victim 
for (bmép) the sins of all other men. But if He had been 
sinful, He would Himself have needed a sacrifice for His 
own sins. He could never have taken them away for us. 
“For such a High Priest became us, who is holy, harmless, 
undefiled, separate from sinners, and made higher than the 
heavens; who needeth not daily, as other high priests do, to 
offer up sacrifice, first for his own sins, and then for the 
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people’s.”* And this brings us to the direct scriptural 
proofs.” These are 1 St. John iii. 5, quoted in the Article, 
“in Him is no sin;” 1 St. Pet. ii. 22; Isaiah liii. 4, 5, oS 
2 Cor. v. 21; Heb. iv. 15; St. John viii. 46, xiv. 30. The 
distinction of sin into that of the flesh and of the spirit is 
from 2 Cor. vii. 1. 

We now come to the second proposition, which, as I have 
said, appears to be the main object of the Article ; the remain- 
ing sinfulness even of regenerate man. This would appear to 
be a corollary from the third proposition of Article 1x., which 
asserts that the infection of nature doth remain even in them 
that are regenerate, the infection having the nature of sin. 
The difference appears to be that Article rx. states the 
tendency (in itself the sinful tendency) to sin; whilst this 
asserts that men even in a state of grace do actually sin; the 
two subjects being related to one another as cause and 
effect. 

But it may be said, Has any one in fact asserted the sin- 
lessness even of regenerate men? We answer, Yes; the 
Pelagians in former days, who, when the orthodox exclaimed 
how sinful men are, extolled the freedom of man’s will, and 
maintained that a man may be without sin, and keep God’s 
commandments easily if he will. The grounds on which these 
tenets were founded may be learnt by consulting St. Augus- 
tine de Peccatorum Meritis et Remissione, ad Marcellinum, 
B. 2. In more recent times the Mystics and the Antinomians 
have maintained the same view, on opposite grounds,—the 
Mystics on the ground that the union of their souls with God 
and Christ is so intimate that they have become free from 
sin; while the Antinomians claim this freedom from sin on 
the ground that all their sins are laid upon Christ. Dr. Hey 
says of the Mystics: “I have been told from respectable 
authority, that the Arminian Methodists, better known as 
the disciples of John Wesley, have a class, or rank, or small 
society, called the select band, the members of which are 
supposed to be in a state of perfection ; they do not, indeed, 
join the word ‘sinless’ with perfection, they like best to say 
they are perfect in love. Baxter mentions some enthusiasts, 
who conceive a certain height of holiness, a state of sinless 








1 Heb. vii. 26, 27. 

2 It is to be observed how much of the very words of the Article is 
taken from Holy Scripture; for instance, “made like unto us in all 
things,” from Heb. ii. 17, iv. 15; “lamb without blemish,” from 
1 St. Pet. i. 19, Heb. ix. 14; “sacrifice once made,” from Heb. ix. 26 ; 
“‘ offend in many things,” from St. James iii. 2; and the final clause 
from 1 St. John i. 8. 
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perfection attainable in this life.” Ihe Familists,? followers 
of H. Niclas, or Nicholas, of Amsterdam, adopted this view. 
Antinomians held that a true Christian may do things 
wrong in themselves, but that they cease to be wrong because 
he, a Christian, does them ; that Christ having fulfilled the 
law for them, has taken away sin; that God seeth no sin in 
His people—the guilt falls upon Christ. Some Moravian 
Anabaptists omitted that petition in the Lord’s Prayer, “ For- 
give us our trespasses ;” and it is curious that at the second 
Council of Milevis in Africa, A.D. 416, the third Canon noticed 
and condemned this same error about the Lord’s Prayer.* 

But these are not the only errors contemplated in Article 
xv. The Romanists are also implicated more or less in errors 
which the Article opposes. For, first, by their doctrine of 
works of supererogation, condemned in Article xtv., they 
virtually assert that a man may be sinless, so sinless that he 
can transfer part of his merits, beyond what he wants him- 
self, to the general stock of merits in the treasury of the 
Church. It has been said also, that in the eighteenth Canon 
of the sixth Session, the Council of Trent leant to the error of 
attributing the possibility of sinlessness to man in a state of 
grace, but I confess, although they sound like the assertions 
of the ancient Pelagians,? I do not think the words need 
bear that meaning.* Buta much more serious and indisput- 
able charge is to be brought against that so-called Council. 
They expressly declare at the end of the decree about Original 
Sin, that they except the Blessed Virgin Mary from the 
decree.> Moreover, they renew a Constitution of Sixtus Iv., 
enjoining the observation of the Feast of the Immaculate 








1 Hey in loco, vol. iti. p. 421. 

2 See Hardwick’s History of the Reformation, pp. 291-294, 

3 The Canon in question is supposed by Richard to belong really to the 
Council of Carthage, in 418, where it forms the Eighth Canon.—Anal. 
Concil. i. 387. (J. R. K.) See also St. Aug. de Peccat. Mer. et Rem. 
ii. 6: ‘*Repellamus ab auribus et mentibus nostris eos qui dicunt, ac- 
cepto semel liberae voluntatis arbitrio, nec orare nos debere, ut Deus nos 
adiuvet, ne peccemus.” 

* See Jewel, vol. v. p. 235. 

5 The words are, ‘Si quis dixerit, Dei praecepta homini etiam iustificato 
et sub gratia constituto esse ad observandum impossibilia : anathema sit.” 
—Sess. vi. Can. xviii. Jan. 13, 1547, 

6 « Neclarat tamen haec ipsa sancta synodus, non esse suae intentionis 
comprehendere in hoc decreto, ubi de peccato originali agitur, beatam et 
immaculatam Virginem Mariam, Dei genitricem, sed observandas esse 
constitutiones fel. rec. Sixti Papae Iv., sub poenis in eis constitutionibus 
contentis, quas innovat.”—Sess. v. de Pece. Orig. 5, Jun. 17, 1546. The 
Constitutions themselves are printed in the official editions at the end 
of the proceedings of the Council. 
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Conception of the Virgin Mary (the date of the Constitution 
being 1476), and enjoining a mass for that purpose. They 
also renew another Constitution of the same Pope, of the 
_ year 1483, in which he complains of some preachers of the 
different orders who impugn this doctrine, and denounces 
against them excommunication ipso facto. The Article then 
is levelled against this error of the Trent decree, and by 
implication against that new and uncatholic invention, the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, which must be kept quite distinct from the immacu- 
late conception of Christ in the womb of the Blessed Virgin. 
This error is one of the most grievous committed by the 
Church of Rome, and is quite of a piece with their fearful 
ascription of merit, power, and glory to the Blessed Virgin, 
which they have permitted in their public services, and which 
even now they permit. The doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary was never heard 
of till the necessity arose for defending the impiety of 
worshipping the Virgin, not only indirectly but directly, and 
of associating her name with that of the Blessed Trinity. 

It is against these errors, then, ancient and modern, that 
the second proposition of this Article is addressed: “All we 
the rest,” ze. the rest, who partake of human nature. We 
now proceed to the proofs. 

In the Old Testament the chief are these :— 

Psalm liii. 1, 2, 3 (quoted in Rom. iii. 10, 11): “ As it is 
written, There is none righteous, no, not one: there is none 
that understandeth, there is none that seeketh after God ;” 
1 Kings viii. 46; Prov. xx. 9; Eccles. vii. 20. But it may 
be said that these texts belong to a state of things before 
Baptism and Regeneration were instituted. Taking, how- 
ever, the New Testament, we find the same doctrine in St. 
James iii. 2: “In many things we offend all;” and 1 St. John 
i. 8, 10,—both of which passages are addressed to baptized 
Christians, and by holy apostles, who also more particu- 
larly declare themselves and each other to be in fault, as in 
1 Tim. i. 15, Phil. iii. 12, Gal. ii, 11. The same is shown 
by the sharp contention between St. Paul and St. Barnabas 
(Acts xv. 39). We have therefore ample scriptural authority, 
even if we confine ourselves to these passages, for asserting 
that “all we the rest, although baptized, yet offend in many 
things.” 

Let me now say a word in proof that the Blessed Virgin 
Mary forms no exception to this general rule. This would 
be sufficiently proved, if we had only the general assertions 
of Holy Scripture and of Christian antiquity ; those of Holy 
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Scripture already alleged, and those of the Fathers which we 
will cite presently. They would include the Blessed Virgin, 
unless specially excepted by name; but seeing that the 
Scriptures, remarkably silent about her life generally, say 
nothing whatever about such pre-eminence ; seeing that there 
are passages directly militating against it, according to the 
old Fathers’ own interpretation ; that the Fathers expressly 
include her in the general rule; and that all that the 
Romish advocates bring in proof of her sinlessness is of late 
introduction, as well as the fable of her Immaculate Concep- 
tion: seeing all this, it is impossible to doubt the truth of 
the second proposition without any exception. Ireneus 
(adv. Haer. i.) distinctly attributes to the Blessed Virgin 
some faultiness in the intempestiva festinatio with which she 
wished to drink the cup. Athanasius, in reference to the 
same, says (Orat. c. Arian. 4), évérAntre TH pytpl: and 
Chrysostom (in Matth. Hom. xliv.) says, éweriunoev adxaipws 
aitovon. Now if He rebuked her, she must have done 
something which she ought not to have done. Nay, Chryso- 
stom (in Johan. Hom. xxi.) accuses her of vain-glory in the 
same act: “For she wished to do an act pleasing to the 
bystanders, and to render herself Aaprrpotépay Sia Tov 
matoos ;” and again, “She had not yet the right opinion 
about Him, but because she had borne Him in childbirth, she 
thought that, like ordinary mothers, she had a right to com- 
mand Him, whereas she ought to honour and worship Him 
as her Lord.” Again, a similar fault is laid to the charge of 
the Blessed Virgin by Chrysostom and Theophylact, upon the 
occasion of her coming to call Him away when teaching the 
people. Now, I ask, is it conceivable, if she had been then 
recognised as free from sin, or if any notion of her immacu- 
late conception had been then entertained, that these 
Fathers (and remember that one of them is Theophylact, in 
the eleventh century) would have ventured to write in these 
terms? Therefore we have express testimony to this point, 
over and above the general testimony of antiquity to the 
universal sinfulness of even regenerate man. 

Returning to the main subject, it may be well to remark, 
that neither the Articles nor the Church at any time have 
maintained the abstract impossibility? of fulfilling by Divine 
grace God’s law to the utmost, although it may be morally 








1 Chrysost. in Matth. Hom, xlv. Theophyl. in Matth. ¢. xii. 

® See St. Augustine, de Peccatorum Meritis, ii. 7: “ Alia quaestio est, 
utrum esse possit; alia, utrum sit:” for, says he, if we deny the possi- 
bility, we derogate at once from man’s free will and from God’s grace. 
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certain, z.¢. in the highest degree probable, that, from the re- 
mains of original sin, even in renatis, no man could so purify 
himself as to be, whilst still on earth, free from all taint of 
imperfection. But what our Church, following the old 
Fathers and Holy Scripture itself, asserts, is the fact, substan- 
tiated by all testimony, including that of conscience, that no 
man, though indefinitely approximating to it, has ever at- 
tained that degree of sinless perfection: and the motive for 
asserting this fact is to exalt Christ and to lower man in his 
own conceit ; to place him ever on his guard, and to make 
him aware how, if with Divine grace he is unable to shake 
off all sinfulness, without it he is absolutely powerless ; and 
if this is not maintained, there is danger of the Pelagian 
heresy. On the other hand, let us remember that there is 
nothing in this Article to discourage us in the attainment of 
all possible perfection ; in the resolution not to let sin reign 
in our mortal bodies to obey it in the lusts thereof. We 
are to raise the standard as high as possible; we are to be 
perfect, as our heavenly Father is perfect ;? to purify our- 
selves, even as Christ is pure :* to say indeed with St. Paul, 
“Tf by any means I might attain unto the resurrection of the 
dead, not as though I had already attained, or were already 
perfect ;”4 to be aware that it is God alone who can cleanse 
us from secret faults; that strive as we will, and successful 
as we may be by grace in eradicating absolute wilful sins, 
we must be aware of many sins, negligences, and ignorances, 
which, so long as this mortal life endures, will cleave to our 
flesh and spirit. 

Further passages from the Fathers are quoted by Bishop 
Jewel, in the defence of his Apology, Part m1. c. 19, div. 1, 
and referred to by Harvey (Eccl. Angl. Vind. Cath. vol. ii. 
p. 253). It may be sufficient here to conclude with two from 
Trenzeus and Tertullian, quoted by Archdeacon Welchman. 

The former says, “If any man say that the flesh of our 
Lord differed from ours in this respect, because it committed 
no sin, neither was guile found in His mouth, but that we 
are sinners: he speaketh rightly.”® The latter, “There are 
some sins which every day we are liable to run into. For 
who is there that doth not happen to be angry without a 
cause, or to let the sun go down upon his wrath, or to strike 
his neighbour, or freely to rail against him, or to swear rashly, 
or to break the promises he made in covenants or bargains, 
or to tell a lie through bashfulness or necessity ?”° 





1 Rom. vi. 12. 2 St. Matt. v. 48. 3] John iii, 3. 
4 Phil. mi. 11, 12. 5 Trenzeus v. 14. 6 Tertull. de Pudic. c. 19. 
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ARTICULUS XVI. 
Be Peccato post Baptismum. 


Nonommne peccatum mortale post Bap- 
tismum voluntarie perpetratum est 
peccatum in Spiritum Sanctum, et 
wremissibile. Proinde lapsis a Bap- 
tismo in peccata locus poenitentiae non 
est negandus. Post acceptum Spiritum 
Sanctum possumus a gratia data re- 
cedere, atgue peccare, denuogue per 
gratiam Det resurgere, ac vesipiscere: 
tdeoque uli damnandi sunt, gui se 
quamdiu hic vivant, amplius non 
posse peccare affirmant, aut vere re- 
sipiscentibus, veniae locum denegant. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
Of Sin after Baptism. 


Not every deadly sin willingly com- 
mitted after Baptism ts sin against 
the Holy Ghost, and unpardonable. 
Wherefore the grant of repentance ts 
not to be denied to such as fall into 
sin after Baptism. After we have 
received the Holy Ghost, we may 
depart from grace given, and fall 
into sin, and by the grace of God 
we may arise again, and amend our 
lives. And therefore they are to be 
condemned, which say, they can no 
more sin as long as they live here, or 


deny the place of forgiveness to such 
as truly repent. 


HE title of this Article varies in the three editions. In 

1552 it was “De peccato in Spiritum Sanctum,” in 

1562, “ De Lapsis post baptismum,” and in 1571 this was 
changed to “ De Peccato post baptismum.” 

In the edition of 1552 there were two Articles relating 
to this subject,—the first exactly resembling ours, except 
that in the place of “veniae locum,” “ poenitentiae locum ” 
was repeated ; the second defining the sin against the Holy 
Ghost to be “cum quis Verborum Dei manifeste perceptam 
veritatem, ex malitia et obfirmatione animi, convitiis insec- 
tatur, et hostiliter insequitur.” The term “locus poeni- 
tentiae,” which is derived from the Vulgate translation of 
Heb. xii. 17, is, curiously enough, translated by three differ- 
ent expressions in the three editions: “the place for peni- 
tentes” in 1552, “the place for penitence” in 1562, “the 
grant of repentance” in 1571. The technical meaning of 
locus poenitentiae, from which is derived the translation of 
1552, is probably that part of the ancient church which was 


assigned to the Poenitentes. Of these, in the ancient church 
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there were four orders or gradations. Notorious offenders 
were absolutely excluded, not only from the Holy Commu- 
nion, but from the congregation in the church, nay, from the 
very walls of the church. When they had obtained per- 
mission to begin such a course of humiliation and discipline 
as might lead in due time to the restoration of spiritual 
privileges, they were admitted, under the name of Flentes, as 
far as the church porch. These were in fact candidates for 
the prescribed course of penitence. They lay prostrate in the 
porch, begging the prayers of the faithful as they went in. 
The next stage of probation was that of the Audientes—e. 
hearers of the Holy Scriptures and of the sermon before the 
common prayers began. In this stage they were confined to 
the Narthex, or lowest part of the church, for one or two 
years. The third gradation, advancing towards restoration, 
was of the Kneelers (substrati), who joined in certain 
prayers, and received at last imposition of hands within the 
nave, near the reading-desk, but were dismissed before the 
Holy Communion began. The fourth order was that of the 
Consistentes, who might be present during the Holy Com- 
munion, but did not receive it with the faithful. 

Now this penitential discipline (of which a very exact 
account will be found in the 18th Book of Bingham’s 
Antiquities of the Christian Church) has long since passed 
away, not only in the English branch of the Church, but also in 
the Greek and Roman branches. I mention it here to explain 
the meaning of the term locus poenitentiae ; it means, literally, 
that part of the church assigned to penitents, and so it is 
practically equivalent to the term ® possibility of forgive- 
ness,” or (as in 1571) “the grant of repentance.”? Bishop 
Jewel probably adopted this expression as more likely to be 
generally understood; the proper meaning of the term, as 
well as this practice of the Church, having become obsolete. 

Now the Article naturally divides itself into two prin- 
cipal parts, each containing a proposition and an inference 
from that proposition. 

I. Before we proceed to the first proposition, we must 
explain the term “ deadly,” or “ mortal.” Properly speaking, 
every wilful sin is in itself deadly, for “the wages of sin is 
death,”? and would continue so but for Christ’s merits. It 








1 The most exact equivalent in the present day would be “ absolution 
is not to be denied ;” yet in point of fact the words ‘‘ grant of repentance” 
is sufficiently near in practice, inasmuch as there is always supposed in 
every legitimate Church a relation between absolution in its ecclesiastical 
sense, and remission of sins in heaven. 

2 Rom. vi. 23. 
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would appear highly dangerous for man to define strictly 
and specially what sins are mortal, and what are venial. 
Attempts have been made by the School doctors, following 
Thomas Aquinas, to draw these distinctions; but these are 
after all mere human speculations. Yet it is natural to 
think that there is some distinction, though we cannot draw 
the line. Nay, the Holy Scriptures themselves to some 
extent recognise this: “He that delivered thee unto me hath 
the greater sin;”+ and again, some are beaten with few 
stripes, others with many stripes ;? and again, a distinction 
is drawn between a sin unto death and a sin not unto death? 
And so our Litany prays that we may be delivered from 
“fornication and all other deadly sin,” and also draws a dis- 
tinction between “sins, negligences, and ignorances,” all 
which we pray equally may be forgiven, though it is evident 
that, comparatively, negligences and ignorances cannot be 
put upon the same footing as willing sins. Accordingly, 
without going further into these speculations, we may say 
that the meaning of the Article is to assert that there are 
sins, even of the most grievous kind, which appear to be 
deadly, and yet are not on that account unpardonable, like 
the sin against the Holy Ghost. Of course what is added, 
“ willingly,” is one very important element in the compara- 
tive heinousness of sins. 

The first part contains, as its proposition, or virtually two 
propositions— 

(a.) Not every deadly sin willingly committed after 
Baptism is sin against the Holy Ghost. 

(b.) Not every deadly sin so committed is unpardonable. 

Syllogistically these may be connected thus :— 

The sin against the Holy Ghost alone is as such un- 
pardonable in earth and in heaven. 

Deadly sins in general are not this sin against the Holy 
Ghost. 

Therefore, deadly sins in general are not, as such, un- 
pardonable in earth and in heaven. 

The inference is, “ Wherefore the grant of repentance is 
not to be denied to such as fall into sin after Baptism,” which 
is practically the conclusion of this syllogism :— 

The sins which are not unpardonable in earth and heaven 
ought not to have denied them locus poenrtentine, t.e. ab- 
solution. 

Sins in general, even deadly sins, are not unpardonable 
in earth and heaven. 








1§t. John xix. 11. 2 8t. Luke xii. 47, 31 St. foe Val: 
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Therefore sins in general ought not to have absolution 
denied them. 

The bearing of the observations which I made about locus 
poenitentiae will now be clear. The first clause of this pro- 
position asserts that deadly sins, with one exception, are 
capable, upon certain terms, of forgiveness in earth and 
heaven ; the second infers that therefore they should, upon 
certain terms, be capable of absolution by the Church. And 
the substance of its meaning is, “the efficacy of repentance 
both for readmission into the Church on earth and for 
ultimate forgiveness in heaven.” 

Let me anticipate what more properly belongs to the 
second proposition, and say that that proposition supplies 
what this wants ; that is, the terms upon which deadly sins 
are pardonable, and may be absolved, viz—the condition 
that by the grace of God we may arise again and amend our 
lives, or (as in the last words) the condition that we truly 
repent. 

Thus far we have only stated the first proposition; it must 
now be proved, and of course the proof must turn on the 
meaning of those difficult words in St. Matthew xu. 31, 32; 
St. Mark iii. 28, 29; St. Luke xii. 10; 1 St. John v. 16; Heb. 
vi. 4-6, and x. 26. 

You will observe that St. Matthew, though the occasion 
was the same, 7.¢. the attributing Christ’s miracles to Beelze- 
bub, yet does not assign the reason; whereas St. Mark adds, 
“because they said, He hath an unclean spirit.” St. Luke 
represents the words as uttered amidst other discourses ; but 
upon the same occasion, though the verse from which we 
gather this is at a considerable distance in the preceding 
chapter (xi. 15). St. John does not record the saying in his 
Gospel, but evidently alludes to it in 1 St. John v. 16. 

Now, without going at length into these texts, it seems 
generally admitted at present that “the sin against the Holy 
Ghost” is a specific sin, in particular reference to their 
blasphemy who attributed Christ’s miracles to Beelzebub. 
Of course it may be extended by analogy to similar blas- 
phemy in the present day. It seems hardly possible that 
texts so clearly limited to one specific sin could ever have 
been perverted to prove the unpardonableness of all sin after 
baptism. The process of the error was probably this :— 
Every one at baptism receives the Holy Ghost; if he sins 
he resists Him, and therefore commits a sin against Him ; 
but the fallacy consists in confounding a sin with the sin, 
If all sins willingly committed after Baptism were unpardon- 
able, then as Baptism actually takes away former ‘sins, it 
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would be thought better (as among others, the Emperor 
Constantine supposed), and shocking as the thought would be, 
and contrary to the very first notion of a Church on earth, 
it would be natural to defer Baptism till the moment before 
death; but if all Scriptures and all Christian antiquity are 
against so utterly shocking a postponement of Baptism, it is 
conclusively proved, by the reductio ad absurdum, that sins 
after Baptism are upon certain terms pardonable. 

In the very same passages which condemn sin against 
the Holy Ghost it is said that “all manner of sin and 
blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men;” “all sins shall be 
forgiven unto the sons of men, and blasphemies ” (the high- 
est sin) “wherewith soever they shall blaspheme.” And 
these texts, which have been always so interpreted by the 
Church, and are so accordant with the whole tenour of the 
Gospel (especially St. Luke xv. 7, 2 St. Pet. iii. 9), prove that 
the distinction is well founded between all other deadly sin, 
and the sin against the Holy Ghost; and therefore between 
the pardonableness of the one and the unpardonableness of 
the other. 

St. Paul’s view on this subject of sinners being re- 
admitted to Church privileges may be gathered from Gal. 
vi. 1, and 2 Tim; i. 25. 

And now, to show that we are not fighting against 
shadows, it is necessary to give you some account of the 
heresy of Novatus and Novatian (to which these orthodox 
views are opposed), which heresy was in fact revived about 
the time of the Reformation by the Anabaptists, so that it 
became necessary to oppose them. 

Novatian was a priest of the Church of Rome, a clinic, 
and therefore objected to at first, till the objection was over- 
ruled by the bishop, as ipso facto unfit for ordination. He 
was an unsuccessful competitor against Cornelius for the 
bishopric of Rome in 251 A.p., and his first step in heresy 
was taken from his hatred of Cornelius, whom he accused, 
inter alia, of admitting to communion certain Lapsi, ‘.¢. 
persons who during the Decian persecution had lapsed into 
idolatry ; maintaining it as a fundamental maxim, that those 
who had so fallen were utterly incapable of being admitted 
into the Church again; thus denying the locum poenitentiae. 
He had many adherents, especially among those who had 
been confessors whilst their brethren had lapsed. He next 
procured his consecration as bishop in a most scandalous 
manner. He was condemned by a council of sixty bishops, 





1 See Augustine, Serm. Ixxi. ¢. iv. 7. 
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which seems to have irritated him still further; and he soon 
extended his’ denial of the locus poenttentiae from the sin of 
Lapsi to all grievous and wilful sin after Baptism. The 
heresy was continued in a schismatical succession of Bishops. 
From this source sprang the Novatians, otherwise called 
kafapol. He wrote a book, de Trinitate, which is orthodox. 
His error, in fact, amounts to a denial of “the forgiveness of 
sins” asserted in the Creed, and, if carried to its legitimate 
consequences, could only end in the indefinite delay of 
Baptism, 7.¢. to an exaggerated form of the error of the 
Anabaptists in opposing Infant Baptism. The individuals 
thus postponing it ex professo spent the greater part of their 
lives, not as Christians, not as members of Christ, or children 
of God, or inheritors of the kingdom of heaven,—without 
the Holy Communion, or, in strictness of speech, any other 
of the means of grace. 

The second part contains also a proposition consisting of 
two parts and an inference. __ 

(a.) “A Christian may fall from grace after Baptism,” 
the doctrine impugned being that of indefeasible perse- 
verance as predicable of any given individual still alive. 

(0.) “ A Christian having so fallen, may arise again and 
amend his life,’—the doctrine impugned being that of 
absolute reprobation of any given individual still alive. 

The inference is, the condemnation of the doctrines of 
the possibility 

(a.) Of absolute sinlessness, and, consequently, of abso- 
lute assurance as to his own salvation, on the part of any 
individual, so long as he lives here. 

(0.) Of concluding that the state of any other person is ab- 
solutely hopeless, or, in other words, the doctrine of despair. 

I here purposely abstain from an accurate inquiry into 
the doctrine of Perseverance, Reprobation, Assurance, as I 
shall from the closely connected doctrines of Election and 
Predestination in the next Article; partly because they are 
not suited to your age or the state of your preparation ; 
partly because to treat them thoroughly would exhaust our 
whole time, and to treat them slightly could lead to error 
only, and not to satisfaction. In fact, the controversy, in 
general, is strife about words; men differing because their 
definitions of these mysterious words are different. I con- 
tent myself with proving the plain words of the Article, 
without entering into the subjects connected with them ; 





1 On this whole subject see St. Pacian, Epist. 3, in Eccl. Angl. Vind. 
Cathol. ii, 297. 
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on which, however, I have very decided opinions as to the 
tenets of our Church. 

The lability even of advanced Christians to fall may be 
seen from the instance of St. Paul, 1 Cor. ix. 27, and 
generally from 1 Cor. viii. 11; from the hypothetical form 
in Heb. iii. 6, and vi. 6; and also from Heb. iii. 12, x. 39. 
Lastly, Christians are warned against quenching the Spirit, 
1 Thess. v. 19; against grieving Him, Eph. iv. 30; or doing 
despite to Him, Heb. x. 29. 

The second part of this proposition seems to follow from 
Rev. ii. 5, which might serve also as a text for the first 
part of it, showing that whole Churches may fall away, and 
whole Churches may arise and amend their lives. 

Other passages among many are St. Luke xv. 32, the 
sonship marking the prodigal as a “child of God;” Gal. 
vi. 1; 2 St. Pet. in. 9, “Long-suffering to ws-ward,” 4.e. to 
Christians ; 1 St. John i. 9, “If we confess our sins,” ete. 

The direct proof is sufficient, and whatever other single 
texts may seem to convey, they must be interpreted so as 
not to interfere with the doctrine thus firmly established 
of the efficacy of repentance. The chief difficulty is in 
Heb. vi. 4-6; but most of the difficulty will disappear if 
we remember that the apostle is speaking, not of falling 
into sin, either in particular instances or in the general 
tenour of our lives, but of a wilful and willing apostasy 
from the most fundamental Christianity, that is of apostasy 
—a sin grievous and most perilous always, but especially 
so in those times. A man who renounced his very baptism, 
and relapsed into Judaism or heathenism, placed himself 
wilfully in a state of extreme danger: it was most unlikely 
that he could even so much as attempt a recovery; the 
same motives which led to his fall, even in a state of grace, 
would continue to operate against his wishing to be restored, 
now that he has fallen from grace; so that, naturally and 
spiritually, he was in a state of extreme danger; and as 
the iteration of Baptism was impossible, it might be deemed 
impossible—that is, there were no means, in the ordinary 
sense, for the renewal of such apostates to repentance, con- 
sidering that their conduct is equivalent to crucifying the 
Son of Man afresh. 

A similar argument may be used with respect to Heb. 
x. 26, where the apostle returns to the same subject of 
apostasy. “ Reprobate mind” (eis a8éx«ipuov ! vodv), in Rom. 





1 Addxipos is similarly used 1 Cor. ix. 27, 2 Cor. xiii. 5, 6,7, 2 Tim. 
iii. 8, Tit. i. 16, Heb. vi. 8. 
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i, 28, speaks, not of sinners in general, but of sinners who 
did not /ike to retain God in their knowledge; it speaks of 
them historically, as it were ; not as what would be, or can 
be abstractedly the case with grievous sinners among Chris- 
tians, but what was actually their case as hardened sinners 
and heathen ; and we may observe that our Article has so 
worded the first proposition, that she admits that there may 
be some sins which are virtually unpardonable, such as 
apostasy, or hatred of God. They were not willing to retain 
God in their knowledge. On the whole, then, we may 
conclude that “we may depart from grace given, and fall 
into sin, and by the grace of God we may arise again and 
amend our lives,” 

The first inference from this proposition follows from what 
has been already proved. In the Fifteenth Article it was 
seen that no Christian can say at any time that he is sinless; 
in the Sixteenth, that no Christian can say that he is in- 
capable of falling into grievous sins. Put these two truths 
together, with Heb. xii. 14, that “without holiness no man 
shall see the Lord,” and the inference follows, of course. 
We may add the following passages: Rom. xi. 20, 21; 1 
Cor. x. 12; Phil. un. 12; Heb. iv. 1; 1 St. Johni. 10. 

The second inference is the same as that which follows 
from the first proposition, though in a different form, and 
more carefully guarding the indispensable condition of all 
true repentance, in the words, “vere resipiscentibus.” 


AiR se Gas Ee Na. 


ARTICULUS XVII. 
Be Praedestinatione et Electione. 


PRAEDESTINATIO ad vitam est aeter- 
num Dei propositum, quo ante iacta 
mundi fundamenta, suo consilio, nobis 
quidem occulto, constanter decrevit, eos 
guos in Christo clegit ex hominum 
genere, a maledicto et exitio liberare, 
atque (ut vasa in honorem efficta) per 
Christum, ad acternam salutem addu- 
cere. Unde qui tam praeclaro Dei 
beneficio sunt donati, ili Spiritu eius, 
opportuno tempore operante, secun- 
dum propositum etus vocantur, vocati- 
ont per sratiam parent, iustificantur 
gratis, adoptantur in filios Dei, uni- 
geniti eius Lesu Christi imagini effi- 
ciuntur contormes, in bonis operibus 
sancte ambulant, et demum ex Dei 
misericordia pertingunt ad sempiter- 
nam felicitatem. 


Quemadmodum praedestinationrs et 
electionts nostrae in Christo pia consi- 
deratio, dulcis, suavis, et ineffrbilis 
consolationis plena est, vere piis, et 
tis qui sentiunt in se vim Spiritus 
Christi, facta carnis, et membra, quae 
adhuc sunt super terram, mortifi- 
cantem, animumque ad coelestia et 
superna rapientem ; tum quia fidem 
nostram de acterna salute consequen- 
da per Christum plurimum stabilit, 
algue confirmat, tum guia amorem 
nostrum in Deum vehementer accen- 
adit ; ita hominibus curiosis, carna- 
libus, et Spiritu Christi destitutis, ob 
oculos perpetuo versari praedestinati- 
onis Dei sententiam, perniciosissimum 
est praccipilium, unde illos diabolus 
protrudi, vel in desperationem, vel in 
aeque a impurissimae vitae 
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ARTICLE XVII. 
Of Predestination and Election. 


PREDESTINATION Zo Life ts the ever- 
lasting purpose of God, whereby (before 
the foundations of the world were 
laid) He hath constantly decreed by 
flis counsel secret to us, to deliver 
Jrom curse and damnation those 
whom He hath chosen in Christ 
out of mankind, and to bring them 
by Christ to everlasting salvation, 
as vessels made to honour. Where- 
Sore, they which be endued with so 
excellent a benefit of God be called 
according to God’s purpose by Hes 
Spirit working in due season: they 
through Grace obey the calling: 
they be justified freely: they be made 
sons of God by adoption: they be 
made like the image of His only be- 
gotien Son Fesus Christ: they walk 
religiously in good works, and at 
length, by God’s mercy, they attain to 
everlasting felicity. 

As the godly consideration of Pre- 
destination, and our Election in 
Christ, ts full of sweet, pleasant, and 
unspeakable comfort to godly persons, 
and such as feel in themselves the 
working of the Spirit of Christ, mor- 
tifying the works of the flesh, and 
their earthly members, and drawing 
up their mind to high and heavenly 
things, as well because it doth greatly 
establish and confirm their faith op 
eternal Salvation to be enjoyed through 
Christ, as because it doth fervently 
kindle their love towards God: So, 
Sor curious and carnal persons, lack- 
ing the Spirit of Christ, to have con- 
tinually before their eyes the sentence of 
Goa’s Predestination, is a most dan- 
serous downfal, whereby the Devil 
doth thrust them either into despera- 
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securttatem. Deinde promissiones di- 
vinas sic amplecti oportet, ut nobis 
im sacris literts generaliter propositae 
sunt, et Dei voluntas in nostris acte- 
ontbus ea seguenda est, quam in verbo 
Dei habemus diserte revelatam. 


tion, or into wretchlessness of most 
unclean living, no less perilous than 
desperation, 

furthermore, we must receive God's 
promises in such wise as they be gene- 


rally set forth to usin Holy Scripture : 
and, in our doings, that Will of God 
is to be followed, which we have ex- 
pressly declared unto us in the Word 
of God. 


Gee Article is substantially the same in all the three 

editions. Minor differences are the addition, in 1562, 
of in Christo, in the clause “ quos in Christo elegit ;’’ of Dei, 
in 1571, to the clause “adoptantur in filios Dei;” and the 
omission in the last paragraph after “ Deinde,” of the clause 
“licet praedestinationis decreta sunt nobis ignota, tamen,” 
which occurs only in the edition of 1552. In the English 
version we have “ whereby the devil doth thrust” in the place 
of “mate thrust,” in 1552. 

The full explanation of this Article is unadvisable in this 
series of Lectures: not because it is not capable of full proof, 
nor because its language is not most moderate and cautious, 
but because you are hardly sufficiently ripe for it. 


I will only just say that the Article dwells upon_predes-_ 


tination to life, but though it names “the sentence of God’s 
predestination,” yet it does not name predestination to death, 
or what is commonly called reprobation, which is a doctrine 
leading to despair and a reckless life, and to the most shock- 
ing impieties against God’s goodness in Christ. The same 
reticence is found in the Homilies and in the devotional 
services of the Church; and in this respect also all our great 
divines, such as Bull and Pearson, have imitated her mode- 
ration! The Article further speaks of predestination to life, 
not as known to the individual, but only to God, in “His 
counsel secret to us,” so that practically each individual, 
though comforted by God’s promises, cannot venture to decide 
positively on his own case; his_only criterion whether he is 
within reach of those general promises being his approach to 
a good, Christian, holy life. Of course the general truth of 
Predestination depends upon God’s foreknowledge. 

I will only further give you the passages from which the 
several statements in the Article are derived. 





1 Pearson (Opuscula, i. 243-5) has shown that dddximos (“reprobate”) 
is not in Holy Scripture opposed to “the elect.” Nor is the word, in its 
scholastic and controversial sense, used in Holy Scripture at all, or in the 
Fathers ; and our Church has observed the same moderation. This gets 
rid of the main difficulty of the question. 


— 
—— 
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The introductory descriptive part, in its several expres- 

| sions, may be traced to Gal. 111. 13, “ Christ hath redeemed us 

from the curse ;” 1 St. Pet. i. 2, “ Ce pvaaiee 5 to the fore- 

knowledge of God the Father ;”’ Eph. i. 4-7) 2 Tim. i. 9; 

Rom, vill. 29,/ix. 11, “That the purpose of God according 

to election might stand ;’ Rom. ix. 15, 23, 24; and 1 Thess. 
v. 9. 

The later expressions may be individually confirmed as 
follows :— 

(1.) “Spiritu ... vocantur,” by Rom. viii. 28-30; Gal. 1. 
15; 1 Thess. 11. 12; Rev. xvii. 14. 

(2.) “ Vocationi parent,” by St. John x. 27; Acts xiii. 
48; 1 Thess. i. 4, 5. 

(3.) “Justificantur gratis,” by Rom. iii. 24, v. 1, 9, 16, 
vii, 30; 1 Cor. vi. 11. 

(4.) “ Adoptantur in filium Dei,” by Rom. viii. 15, 16; 
Gal. iv. 4,5; Eph. i. 5; Hos. i. 10. 

(5.) “ Unigeniti eius Jesu Christi imagini efficiuntur con- 
formes,” by Rom. vill. 29; 2 Cor. ili. 18; 1 St. John iii. 2. 

(6.) “In bonis operibus ambulant,” by Eph. ii. 10; 1 St. 
Pet. 1.2; 2 Thess. ii. 13; Rev. xvii. 14. 

(7.) “ Pertingunt ad sempiternam felicitatem,” by St. Matt. 
xxv. 34; Rom. viii. 30; Eph. i. 9-11; 1 St. Pet. i. 4, 5. 

(8.) “ Consideratio praedestinationis nostrae, (a.) fidem 
confirmat,” by Acts xi. 48; Rom. viii. 33, 38, 39: (0.) 
“amorem accendit,” by 1 St. John iv. 19. 

(9.) The caution “ for curious and carnal persons,” by 
2 Tim. ii. 24-26. 

(10.) The general promises of God in Holy Scripture, by 
St. Matt. xi. 28; St. John iii. 16; 1 Tim. ii 4. 

(11.) The necessity of following in our actions “that Will 
of God which we have expressly declared to us in the Word 
of God,” by St. Luke x. 25, ete. 


(ITEC .2OV EET 


ARTICULUS XVIII. 


Be speranda acterna Salute 
tantum in Momine Christi. 


SuNT et wii Anathematizandi, qui 
dicere audent unumgquemgue in lege 
aut secta quam profitetur esse servan- 
dum, modo tuxta clam, et lumen na- 
turae accurate vinerit, cum sacrae 
literae tantum Lesu Christi nomen 
praedicent, in quo salvos fiert homines 
oporteat. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 


Of obtaining eternal Salbation 
only by the Kame of Christ. 


THEY also are to be had accursed 
that presume to say, That every man © 
shall be saved by the Law or Sect 
whith he professeth, so that he be dili- 
gent to frame his life according to 
that Law, and the light of Nature. 
For Floly Scripture doth set out unto 
us only the Name of Fesus Christ, 


whereby men must be saved. 


HE only difference in the three editions of this Article 

is in the title, which before 1571 ran in the form of a 

proposition: “Tantum in nomine Christi speranda est 

aeterna salus.” In some copies, too, of the edition of 1562, 
the first “et” is omitted. 

In the English versions of 1552 and 1562 “anathemati- 
zands sunt” was rendered, “are to be had accursed and ab- 
horred,” whereas in 1571 the latter verb was omitted. 

This Article, which is connected with Article xmI., need 
not detain us long. It is directed mainly against what may 
be called indifferentism ; 2.¢. that error which considers it a 
matter of indifference what a man believes, provided that he 
acts according to what is called his conscience: in fact, that 
all religions are equally right and equally safe—an error 
which has prevailed at all times, and never more than now, 
and which is embodied in the lines by Pope :— 


“For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
His can’t be wrong, whose life is in the right.” + 
Burnet seems to think that it is partly directed against a 
theory prevalent amongst the heathen writers who opposed 





1 Pope’s Essay on Man, Hpist. iii. 1. 305. : 
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Christianity, to the effect that God was honoured by diversity 
of worship ; or against a passage in the Koran (given by 
Hey)’: “ Let it be generally known, that any one who lives 
rightly, whether Jew or Christian, or one who leaves his own 
religion for another, every one who worships God and does 
good, shall undoubtedly obtain God’s love.” But this is very 
questionable : the word “sect” is generally limited to Chris- 
tian bodies, and the fact is, that liberalism, by which I mean 
a spurious liberality, is found at most periods more or less in- 
fluential ; and it is sometimes hard to discover where a just 
Christian toleration ends, and where indifferentism begins. 
The heretics specially intended are probably the Socinians, 
who hold that God’s favour is to be obtained in all situations 
equally by good moral conduct. 

There is some doubt whether this Article xvi. belongs 
to the third or fourth parts of the Articles as usually divided. 
The truth opposed to the error is doubtless in fact, that sal- 
vation is to be hoped for through Jesus Christ in the true 
Church, whatever that Church may be. The best way is 
probably to regard the Article as transitional between the 
two parts. 

“That presume to say that-every man shall be saved.” 
This is so worded, that it is quite consistent with the asser- 
tion of this proposition to hope that a virtuous heathen, who 
never had an opportunity of embracing the Gospel, is capable 
of salvation. The case of Cornelius seems to justify this 
hope, which is confirmed by Romans ii. 14: “ For when the 
Gentiles, who have not the law, do by nature the things con- 
tained in the law, these having not the law, are a law unto 
themselves:” but it is a very different thing to say, that a 
man may be saved, and to say that every man shall be saved; 
to say that a man may be saved in some way by God’s un- 
covenanted mercy, and to say that the covenant is a matter 
of indifference. There is a distinction to be drawn between 
aman being saved 7m a law or sect, and by a law or sect. 
The Latin, it is true, has in lege, but the English is equally 
authoritative ; and it is remarkable that in Acts iv. 12, év ®, 
translated in the Latin Article im quo, is rendered in the 
English whereby. The meaning is obviously admissible, that 
a man may be saved in an imperfect religion by God’s mercy 
and Christ's merits, though not in virtue of his being a faithful 
member of that sect. 

The proposition, then, which is implied in this Article is, 
that the Scriptures do not allow any man to consider it as an 





1 See Hey’s Lectures, iv. 56. 
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indifferent matter whether he acts upon Christian principles, 
and as a member of the true Church of Christ, or not. 

The Article itself indicates the proof, pointing to Acts iv. 
12: “Neither is there salvation in any other: for there is 
none other name under heaven given among men whereby we 
must be saved.” With it we may compare our Lord’s own 
declaration in St. John xiv. 6: “No man cometh unto the 
Father but by me.” And to these explicit statements must 
be added all the texts about the vine, St. John xv. 4: “ As 
the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the 
vine,’—all the passages which represent us as branches, as 
Christ’s flock (1 St. Pet. v. 2, 3), as the edifice whereof Jesus 
Christ Himself is the chief corner-stone (Eph. ii. 20),—all 
imply an obligation to act sovially as Christians, and the 
necessity of so doing to attain salvation. 


PUR TEPC LE. rok: 


ARTICULUS XIX. 


Be Ecclesia. 


EccLesia Christi visibilis est coetus P 


hdelium, in quo verbum Dei purum 
praedicatur, et Sacramenta, quoad ea 
quae necessario exiguntur, tuxta 
Christi institutum recte administran- 
tur. Sicut erravit Ecclesia Hieroso- 
lymitana, Alexandrina, et Antioch- 
ena ; ita et erravit Ecclesia Romana, 
non solum guoad agenda, et ceremont- 
arum ritus, verum in his etiam quae 
credenda sunt. 


ARTICUEIX LS 
Of the Church. 


THE wisible Church of Christ is a 
congregation of faithful men, in the 
which the pure Word of God is 
preached, and the Sacraments be duly 
ministered according to Christ's ordt- 
nance in all those things that. of 
necessity are requisite to the same. 

As the Church of Jerusalem, Alex- 
andria, and Antioch, have erred ; so 
also the Church of Rome hath erred, 
not only in their living and manner 
of Ceremonies, but also in matters of 
faith. 


HERE is no difference between the various editions of 
this Article, which stands 20th in the edition of 1552; 


which contains as its 19th Article one practically equivalent 
to the latter part of Article vi. You will remember that in 
that part of my Lecture on the Ninth Article, which treated 
of such portions of the Apostles’ Creed as were not already 
implied in the earlier Articles, I took some pains to explain 
that clause of the Creed, “the Holy Catholic Church.” 
Properly speaking, all that was said then might be repeated 
here; I can, however, only just recapitulate the heads, I 
showed then that the Church was divisible into three heads: 
—1l. Invisible; 2. Visible; 3. Mixed. 1. The souls of all 
just persons, redeemed by Christ, past, present, or to come, 
confined to the good and faithful. 2. That body of men, 
more or less faithful, living at any one and the same period 
upon earth in the outward profession of Christianity, with 
more or less of agreement with each other, but divided locally 
and externally into several communities and particular 
churches, called also the Church Militant. 3. The mixed 


Church is made up of the faithful servants who are gone to 
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their reward, who are safe for ever, and those faithful ser- 
vants who are still fighting in this mortal life, and therefore 
still liable to defeat and even ultimate ruin. 

I showed also that this visible Church is a body, con- 
sisting at any given time of clergy, old members, and newly 
admitted members of the Church, perpetually fluctuating 
from the nature of the elements of which it is composed, yet 
always (like a body corporate in the State) one and the 
same. Further, that all the Churches in Christendom origi- 
nated from one common stock—i.e. from the congregation 
of 120 men with the Apostles, recorded in Acts i. 15: that 
the universal and indispensable method of derivation from 
that common stock was Holy Baptism, no unbaptized person 
being ever counted to belong to this Church, but those only 
who could show that they belonged by Baptism to the com- 
mon succession of the Church. For instance, Crete, Antioch, 
Rome, could not have made themselves disciples by merely 
calling themselves the Church. Further, that this common 
succession of the Church was, over and above Holy Baptism, 
mainly perpetuated by a distinct order of men, according to 
a threefold division, descended from the Apostles in a per- 
petual succession, and deriving their authority from hand to 
hand in each generation from the Apostles and from Christ 
Himself; that a self-originated ministry was as utterly un- 
known for the first fifteen centuries as a self-originated 
Church ; that for fifteen centuries the word Church implied 
ex vi termini the common origin by means of Baptism of the 
whole body, and the unbroken succession of its ministry by 
means of the Episcopal order; and that our Church had 
been singularly blessed, in contrast with the foreign 
Reformers, in preserving unbroken each of these necessaries. 

Now my reason for giving all this recapitulation is this: 
The definition of the Visible Church given here must be so 
interpreted as to be consistent with the acknowledged mean- 
ing of the term at the time of the Reformation. It must be 
held to include those notions of perpetual succession which 
the Oreeds and the other formularies of the Church imply, and 
which we saw under the Eighth Article were actually enter- 
tained by our Reformers. It may be granted that the Article 
is so drawn up as to give as little offence as possible to 
foreign Reformers ;! but it must be remembered that even 








1 See the Confession of Augsburg of 1540 (in Sylloge Confessionum, p. 
171), Article 1x.: “Habet ecclesia proprie dicta signa sua, scilicet puram 
et sanam evangelii doctrinam, et rectum usum sacramentorum. Et ad 
veram unitatem ecclesiae satis est consentire de doctrina Evangelii, et 
administratione sacramentorum.” 
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the foreign Reformers had continued the succession of the 
whole Church, inasmuch as the first Protestant congregations 
were the same which had been Roman Catholic, and that 
new members were added by a baptism, which, whatever 
may be thought of its regularity, was at least valid. And as 
to the succession of ministers, those foreign Churches, ac- 
knowledging that for the time they had not the power of per- 
petuating the episcopal succession, yet did keep up a succes- 
sion, though an imperfect one Those who recollect my 
former Lectures will not suppose that I am undervaluing 
the inestimable privilege of episcopal ordination; but it is 
better to accept our own privileges thankfully, than to 
speculate upon the consequences which the absence of such 
privileges may entail upon others. I wish now merely to 
show that the word “congregation” could not in the minds 
of our Reformers, or even of the Continental Reformers, 
imply anything like a self-constituted congregation, more 
particularly as one of the notes here added of the visible 
Church is the due administration of Baptism, which is the 
outward method by which the existing visible Church is 
perpetually recruited, so as to be connected with all that is 
gone before, and ultimately with the Apostles themselves. 

The Article naturally divides itself into two parts: 1. 
the theory or definition of a particular visible Church; 2. 
the fact of particular Churches having erred as a matter of 
history, from which results as a corollary the fallibility of 
particular Churches. 

1. This definition, though primarily it speaks of the 
whole visible Church, yet as the congregation of the whole 
visible Church is physically impossible, comes virtually to 
be the definition of a particular visible Church; and this 
view is confirmed by the second proposition, referring in fact 
to particular Churches. 

“Coetus fidelium.”—* A congregation of faithful men.” 
The word congregation is often used in the earlier English 
translations of the Bible to denote the Church, where we 
now use the word Church. The term by no means implies 
the absence of hypocrites and bad men who are in the 
Church, but not of it,—like the tares, or the bad fish in the 
net. “The faithful” here means all baptized or professing 
Christians, this being the theological sense of quiero}, or 
cywor, and jfideles, as opposed to catechumens, from very 





1 See Confession of Augsburg, De Potestate Heclesiastica, in Sylloge 
Confess., p. 232: ‘“ Nune non id agitur, ut dominatio eripiatur episcopis, 
sed hoc unum petitur, ut patiantur evangelium pure doceri, et relaxent 
paucas quasdam observationes, quae sine peccato servari non possunt.” 
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early times. It would not exclude individual Roman 
Catholics. 

And let us at the very outset understand that there is 
not the smallest intention in this Article to unchurch the 
Church of Rome. The very fact that the orders of that 
Church are deemed valid by us would prove this if there 
were any doubt; but the proof lies much nearer, inasmuch 
as in the last paragraph it is still called the Church of 
Rome. 

At first sight the definition may appear to exclude her, 
and some ultra-Protestants, particularly the Puritans, have 
gone the length of saying that she is no Church at all. Not 
so our Reformers. Let us look at the words: “The pure 
Word of God.” This, of course, is an epithet which involves 
the whole controversy about the Holy Scriptures; but the 
expression is a careful one, for it is not said “the pure Word 
of God alone,’ without the additions of the Apocrypha and 
legends which Rome has sanctioned; but if the pure Word 
is preached, there is one essential of a particular visible 
Church, and no one who has examined the subject can doubt 
that the Church of Rome does read and preach, though in- 
adequately, the pure Word of God, though she often neutral- 
izes it by additions to the canon; and that she holds in the 
main the vital doctrines of the Christian faith, though ob- 
scured and sometimes corrupted by novelties. 

Again, as to Sacraments. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
are the only two here alluded to. Now it cannot be said 
with certainty of Rome that she does not in all things, and 
in respect of all persons, duly minister the Sacraments 
according to Christ’s ordinance in all things that of necessity 
are requisite to the same. Of Baptism, though exception 
may be justly taken against some circumstantial details, yet 
no one has ever accused her of essential errors in administra- 
tion. Of the Lord’s Supper it must be granted that she has 
approached as nearly as can be to fatal error with respect 
even to the essentials of administration—witness her un- 
scriptural and uncatholic denial of the cup to the laity ; but 
still she has always celebrated the Lord’s Supper rightly 
with respect to some few,—I mean with respect to the body 
of the clergy and to kings. Her sin, and a most grievous 
and perhaps fatal one it is for all concerned, has been to 
narrow the numbers of full communicants, not to abolish 
the use of the cup altogether. The other points of mal- 
administration, though often objectionable in theory and 
superstitious in practice, do not regard the essence of the 
rite, but its circumstances, in which confessedly a particular 
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Church has, at her own peril, a right to vary from the 
practice of other and purer Churches, provided that nothing 
is decreed contrary to God’s Word. 

It must not be considered that what has been said about 
the Church is at all adequate to the subject. But the 
general result of the conclusions thus far is, that as the 
visible Church as to its individual parts is made up of wheat 
and tares, good fishes and bad, vessels of honour and vessels 
of dishonour, so one particular Church like Rome may be 
compared with other Churches, or with itself at different 
eras, more or less orthodoxical ; and that though an approach 
to heterodoxy, as that of Rome, endangers a Church, yet it 
does not follow that every corruption of faith and practice 
destroys the essence of a Church. Rome is still a Church, 
though an erring and impure one; and in short, as I said, 
there is no intention in the Article to unchurch the Church 
of Rome. Without attempting to exhaust the subject, we 
must proceed to what is necessary to the right understand- 
ing of this Article. Now, on once more looking at the 
definition, we shall see that in another point, besides the 
absence of all mention of an Apostolical ministry, such as 
is, however, implied in the notes of a Church, the definition 
is itself in a logical point of view not sufficiently full in 
another respect, though of course the compilers could never 
have thought of purposely omitting anything essential; they 
took what appeared necessary to their purpose, without in- 
tending a perfect definition. I allude more particularly to 
the silence of the Article about common prayer; but that 
was probably considered partly as one of the essential ac- 
companiments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, or rather 
it is implied in the first idea of a Church, and has never 
been doubted in any Church or by any body of men except 
the Quakers, who, never having been baptized, and denying 
the very notion of Baptism, are not Christians at all, and in 
fact are gross Socinians. 

The first proposition may be proved from St. Matt. 
XXvilil. 19; 1 Cor. xi. 23-25; Acts ii. 41, 42. 

Proceeding with the Article we come now to the second 
proposition, which first implies that which Papists would deny, 
—that the Church of Rome is to be treated as a particular 
Church, and not as the Catholic Church, of which we shall 
be led to speak presently ; and which secondly asserts not 
so much the possibility of certain particular Churches, in 
the sense just defined, falling into error, as the fact that 
certain particular Churches specified have actually erred ; 
the fact that as certain ancient particular Churches, even 
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when nearer to the purity of the Apostles’ times, fell away 
so that their being as particular Churches ceased—so that, in 
short, their candlesticks were removed ; so also in later times 
the particular Church of Rome had fallen, if not into fatal 
errors—fatal, that is, in the sense of destroying the essence of 
a Church,—yet into dangerous errors, not only in life and 
worship, but also in matters of faith. Now I wish to call 
your attention to the moderation and good judgment which 
led our compilers to place the argument upon this footing of 
fact, rather than on the footing of speculation. The form in 
which the Romish advocates would put it is very cunningly 
devised for their own objects, and allows ample scope for the 
full expansion of their subtilty, their assumptions, and their 
sophistical reasoning. They argue from the infallibility of 
their Church, the impossibility that it can err, an abstract 
speculation. We meet that argument here (elsewhere we 
meet them on their own ground, and with full success if we 
proceed with patience), not by speculation but by fact. And 
surely if the fact is proved the antecedent speculation 
against the possibility of that fact is utterly worthless. To 
take instances in common life. If a man argues that such 
a building cannot fall, it is a sufficient answer to his as- 
sumption if the building does fall. If a man says, I cannot 
be deceived ; prove by fact that he has been deceived, and 
his boasting is at an end—in the judgment not perhaps of 
himself, but of all impartial judges. If a man says, I can- 
not sin, I am impeccable, the moment he does sin the folly 
and falsehood of. his assertion is palpable. And so, when a 
Church professes to be infallible and indefectible, if there is 
a single fact of failing or error, or inconsistency or contra- 
diction, it is enough to destroy the presumptuous antecedent 
assumption. Now the great importance of this line of argu- 
ment will be apparent, if we consider what is the use made 
by Rome of this assumed infallibility. It is in fact the 
mp&rov ~vedSos of their whole system ; for if established, if 
it could be established a priori, then it would follow that all 
the doctrines of Rome are true, and the argument about 
details would be at once closed. Controversialists, therefore, 
on both sides, have seen the great importance of this subject, 
and therefore, though we must be short, we cannot altogether 
dismiss it without notice. 

Before we follow the Article in this conclusive line of 
argument against Rome’s pretended infallibility, we must 
consider (though very shortly and imperfectly, the subject 
properly belonging to Article xxxvi), the grounds upon. 
which that false claim is founded. Now the process of rea- 
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soning appears to be this. Our Saviour, it is confessed by all, 
did promise in the main indefectibility to His Church ; that 
the gates of hell should not prevail against it, that He would 
be always with it, even to the end of the world. They begin 
by assuming that this Church is identical with, and co- 
extensive with, the Church of Rome; or, in other words, that 
Rome is not a particular branch of the’ Universal Church, 
but the Universal Church itself: and this fallacy lies at the 
root of the whole system. If, therefore, this could be proved, 
the indefectibility and infallibility of Rome, barring the facts 
of failing above alluded to, would follow as a necessary in- 
ference. The contest then turns in limine upon what is 
called the supremacy of Rome, or what in their estimation 
is equivalent to it, the supremacy of the Pope as Peter’s suc- 
cessor. Their chief scriptural authority is St. Matt. xvi. 18, 
interpreted, not as it was always interpreted by the great 
body of the early Church, of the faith professed by St. Peter, 
but of St. Peter himself in person, and of his successors. 
Whatever ground there may be, moreover, in antiquity for 
understanding it of St. Peter himself, the whole of early 
history is against his successors. And even if St. Peter had 
been personally intended, it would by no means follow that 
his successors at Rome were included. But we dispute the 
fact even with respect to St. Peter himself. It is not said 
“upon Peter, ézr? TOUT@ TO ITétp@, but émi TAaUTN TH méTpQ, 
I will build my Church.” And Bishop Jewel has shown 
by abundant evidence, that it was generally held by the 
Catholic Fathers that this Rock was “not any mortal man, 
as Peter was, but Christ Himself, the Son of God.”! There 
are, in fact, no less than thirty-six old authorities for our 
view ; though it must not be forgotten per contra that some 
Fathers do incline to interpret it of St. Peter, The scrip- 
tural ground, however, both grammatically and historically 
considered, fails utterly to prove that it was only the Church 
founded by St. Peter against which the gates of hell should 
not prevail. 

Now we are not disputing that St. Peter was a very 
eminent apostle, that he has by some ancient writers been 
considered to have had a precedency in the College of 
Apostles, though there is much greater reason, even in Holy 
Scripture, for assigning that primacy to St. James. What 
St. Peter's own notion about ruling the Church would be 
may be seen from such expressions in 1 St. Pet. v. 1-4, as, “I 
exhort, who am also an elder ;” “ Feed the flock of God asta 





1 See Jewel’s Works, “ Of the Supremacy,” vol. ii. p. 133, ete. 
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not... as being lords over God’s heritage ;” “ When the 
chief Shepherd shall appear.” 

But, granting his eminence, we dispute his having the 
smallest claim, even in his own person, to supremacy over the 
other Apostles; the ancient writers never considered such a 
claim possible. Take a passage from St. Cyprian, de unitate 
Ecclesiae, c. 3: “Idem erant utique caeteri Apostoli quid fuit 
Petrus, pari consortio praediti et honoris et potestatis.” 
Again, St. Chrysostom says, even of St. Paul, who calls him- 
self “an apostle born out of due season,” * that he was pondev 
Tlérpou Sedpuevos, pndé tis éxelvov avis, GAN iaoripos av 
aito2 And this being the case with St. Peter himself in 
relation to the other Apostles,—I mean that all were indepen- 
dent of each other,—the same is historically certain of the 
Churches which they respectively founded. For many years 
other Churches—Jerusalem, Alexandria, and subsequently 
Constantinople—were fully as eminent as Rome itself; and it 
was only when the State joined the Church after Constan- 
tine’s conversion, that the weight of the imperial city as such 
gave a preponderance also to the Church ; not that even then, 
or at any time since, has the Church of Rome become 
supreme, as other independent Churches have co-existed, 
and still co-exist, as may be seen in the case of the Greek 
Church. 

One remarkable fact which is conclusive against this claim 
of universality, as a ground for supremacy and for infallibility, 
is furnished by the Chronicon Eusebii, or rather by its con- 
tinuator, under the date 607: “ Institutum fuit ut Romana 
ecclesia caput esset ecclesiarum omnium, cum prius Con- 
stantinopolitana id usurpare tentasset.” * This shows the 
lateness of the claim, a fact which is amply corroborated by 
St. Gregory’s Epistles.t All this shows that for the first 
six centuries no one ever thought of interpreting the passage 
in St. Matthew of the Church of Rome, or, with what is 
identical with that Church, with the Pope; and what is more, 
that the bare idea of any universal Church, derived from 
any single Apostle alone, or the bare idea of an universal 
Bishop, had never till that time been entertained; and that 
when it did arise, it arose not with respect to Rome, but to 





1] Cor. xv. 8. 2 Chrysost. in Ep. ad Gal. ¢. i. 

3 The Chronicle of Eusebius ends with a.p. 447, but it was continued 
by Matthaeus Palmerius of Florence. These two works, with a further 
continuation by Matthias Palmerius from 1449 4.D., were printed to- 
gether at Basle in 1536. 

4 Greg. Ep. vi. 30: “Quisquis se universalem sacerdotem vocat, vel 


vocari desiderat, in elatione sua Anti-Christum praccurrit.” 
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Constantinople. This is enough on that point, though far 
from all that might be said. 

There is, therefore, no ground for thinking that Christ’s 
promise was limited to St. Peter’s Church, or that that 
Church was exclusively entitled to the designation of 
Catholic. It may safely be stated that such an idea finds 
no countenance in the early writers of the Church. Of 
course you will understand that I have not given more 
than a specimen of the arguments upon the text in St. 
Matthew xvi. 

The scriptural ground thus failing them, it is worth while 
seeing what arguments they next resort to, and this will be 
found to consist mainly in the forged Decretals, which, up to 
the period preceding the Reformation, had passed current, 
but are now universally abandoned as spurious by critics of 
all persuasions, including the Romanists. The effect of this 
is to remove the main testimonies on which Roman contro- 
versialists formerly relied. 

They also allege the authority of St. Cyprian, but the 
passages prove nothing of the kind, and there are other 
passages directly opposed, in which St. Cyprian, as Bishop of 
Carthage, assumes titles of equality with that of the Bishop 
of Rome, rebukes the Pope, and asserts the independence of 
the African Church. The like may be said of a passage in 
Irenzeus (ii. 180), also of an addition to the Canons of the 
Council of Nice, which can be proved to have been forged at 
Rome, as the authentic copies did not contain the clause2 

The result of the whole inquiry would be, if pressed in 
detail, that there is no evidence, but everything against it, 
for the first six centuries, of any supremacy in the Church or 
Pope of Rome; that at the end of that time St. Gregory dis- 
tinctly disclaimed it; that the Churches, even of Europe, 
were for centuries independent of Rome, de facto and de jure; 
that the usurpation was gradual, and never complete; that 
the Greek Church, fully as numerous, was never otherwise 
than independent, and is so still; and that the Church of 
tome is not the Catholic Church, but a particular branch 
like that of Jerusalem, etc., and therefore that there is no 
ground for assuming that, as such Universal Church, it was 
alone contemplated by our Lord in St. Matt. xvi, or for 
excepting it as a particular Church from the same fallibility 
and defectibility which have actually befallen other particular 








1 See Jewel on the Supremacy, vol. ii. p. 146. 
2 Ibid. vol. ii. p. 164. In this treatise all the passages that have been 
alleged are answered. 
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Churches. And therefore a general throng being got rid of, 
the way is now clear for that conclusive argument which the 
Article indicates as to the fact. 

Let me, however, first state that this infallibility is a 
matter of uncertainty even amongst Romish writers,’ who 
are not agreed where it resides. Some think that this 
infallible judge of matters of faith is the Pope for the time 
being ;2 some the Council called by the Pope ; some the Pope 
and Council jointly. 

We have now proved, then, that the Roman Church is 
not the Catholic Church, but only a branch of it,—in other 
words, a particular Church ; and we have now to show that 
as a particular Church it has’erred, “not only in living and 
manner of ceremonies, but also in matters of faith.” First, 
observe that the best way of showing that Rome hath erred 
is to contrast it with the ancient character of the Church of 
Rome, as set forth in the first chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans. Again, so late.as the time of St. Jerome the 
character of the Church of Rome was unimpaired. He tells 
us that “Romanae plebis laudatur fides. Ubi alibi tanto 
studio et frequentia ad Ecclesias et Martyrum sepulcra con- 
curritur ? ubi sic ad similitudinem coelestis tonitrui ‘ Amen’ 
reboat et vacua idolorum templa quatiuntur? Non quod 
aliam habeant Romani fidem, nisi hanc quam Christi 
ecclesiae.” 3 

The full induction will be derived from the following 
Articles, which prove the proposition in detail. I will not 
anticipate these details, but allude to them now only to 
remind you that when they are proved you must recur 
to this Article, and you will then be in a full condition 
to acquiesce in its truth. 

Now, taking whichever may be thought to be the place 
in which the alleged infallibility resides, whether Pope or 
Council, we may say generally that proof can be offered for 
the last proposition. If we take Councils, it may be difficult 
to show of such bodies of men called for a special purpose, 
that they have erred in living or manner of ceremonies, but 
it will be sufficient to show that the persons generally of 
SS ES a es 

1In a very remarkable passage in a very remarkable work, Seymour’s 
Mornings amongst the Jesuits, Mr. Seymour shows that the Church of 
Rome, as a Church, has never made this claim. (The recent decision of 
the Vatican Council, establishing as a dogma the Pope’s infallibility, 
has in no way altered the truth of the statement in the text.—J. R. K.) 

2 Many Romish writers have positively denied it of the’ Pope. See 


Jewel, Def. of Apology, vol. vi. p. 253. 
3 Hieron. Comm. in Galat., Proem. ad Cap. tl. 
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whom they were composed were deeply sunk in moral cor- 
ruption. The forced celibacy of the clergy had produced its 
natural fruits; there was no profligacy, however monstrous, 
which did not find place amongst the highest dignitaries of 
the Church, Cardinals and Popes included. Such profligacy 
was always palliated, sometimes excused, by their authorized 
writers. As early as St. Bernard’s days, in the eleventh 
century, an universal corruption seems to have invaded the 
clergy ; he often makes bitter complaints of this, although he 
was a devoted adherent of the See of Rome. I might quote 
many passages, but I will content myself with one: “ Amici 
tui, Deus, et proximi adversum te appropinquaverunt et 
steterunt. Coniurasse videtur contra te universitas populi 
Christiani a minimo usque ad maximum: a planta pedis 
usque ad verticem non est sanitas ulla; egressa est iniquitas 
a senioribus iudicibus, vicariis tuis qui videntur regere 
populum tuum. ‘Non est iam discere, ut populus, sic sacerdos, 
quia nec sic populus ut sacerdos.” + 

As to matters of faith, the Thirty-nine Articles are in 
many places a standing protest against the errors sanctioned 
both by Lateran Councils and by that of Trent. 

But if they place the infallibility in the Popes, we have, 
Jirst, the fact that Popes have been found who were monsters 
in life, not only countenancing unjust and wicked wars, 
but guilty of murders and impurity in their private life ; 
secondly, that some have been manifest heretics: Eleutherius, 
in 177, having partaken of the heresy of Montanus, who 
pretended to be the Paraclete ; Liberius, in 352-366, having 
been an Arian; and Zosimus, in 417, a Pelagian;? and, 
thirdly, we have the fact of the existence of Antipopes, 
sometimes two or three ata time. Thus in 1414 there was 
Boniface 1x. at Rome and Benedict xm. at Avignon. 

A further point is the corruption of the ancient liturgies, 
in order unduly to exalt the saints, and especially the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. 

Let Rome then take her choice. Wherever infallibility 
or impeccability in the abstract be placed, whether in the 
Popes or in the Councils, or in both together, it is equally 
negatived by facts; and in either case it is the Church of 
Rome which is officially responsible for errors both in 
manner of living and in matters of faith. 





1 Bern. Serm. in Conversione Pauli, tom. i. 962. 
2 See Jewel, vi. 253. 
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ARTICULUS XxX. 
Be Ecclesiae Auctoritate. 


Haser Lcclesia Ritus sive Ceremonias 
statuendi ius, et tn fidet controversius 
auctoritatem; quamvis Ecclesiae non 
‘Licet quicquam instituere, quod verbo 
Dei scripto adversetur, nec unum 
scripturae locum sic exponere potest, ut 
alteri contradicat. Quare licet Ec- 
clesia sit divinorum librorum testis et 
conservatrix, attamen ut adversus eos 
nihil decernere, ita practer ilos nihil 
credendum de necessitate salutis debet 
obtrudere. 


ARTICLE XX. 
Of the Authority of the Church. 


THE Church hath power to decree 
Rites or Ceremonies, and authority in 
Controversies of Faith: and yet it ts 
not lawful for the Church to ordain 
any thing that is contrary to God’s 
Word written, neither may tt so ex- 
pound one place of Scripture, that i 
be repugnant to another. Wherefore, 
although the Church be a witness, 
and a keeper of holy Writ, yet, as it 
ought not to decree any thing against 
the same, so besides the same ought it 
not to enforce any thing to be believed 
Sor necessity of Salvation. 


Sere first thing to notice in this Article is the history of 

the first clause, which was only added in 1562, and then 
only in the Latin version; whereas in 1571 it is found only 
in the English version. It has occasioned much controversy, 
which lasted some years, and gave rise to one of the charges 
against Archbishop Laud in the following century.’ I shall 
not enter into the details; the outline of the history is this : 
—In a certain Ms. still extant among the papers bequeathed 
by Archbishop Parker to Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 
_a ms. which is the identical and authentic one which 


received the subscription of the two Houses of 
cation in 1562,—the first clause does not appear. 


Convo- 
Tt ay f 


believe, now generally thought that this Ms., though authen- 


ticated by the signatures of 
valuable as showing the correc 


Convocation, and otherwise 


tions and erasures which took 


lace during its passage through the Houses, is of no real 
legal authority, there being no token of its having been 








1 Laud was accused of forging it, but he refuted this by referring to 
Ms. copies extant in his time.—See Hardwick, History of the Articles, 


p. 131. 
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ratified by the Crown, without which the decrees of a Con- 
vocation cannot become generally binding upon the Church 
of England. The book which is of full synodical authority 
is the edition of the Articles printed in Latin by R. Wolfe 
in 1563, “by the Queen’s command,” and declaring her royal 
approach. This book varies from the ms. of Archbishop 
Parker in two important particulars: 1. the addition of the 
clause in question; 2. the omission of the Twenty-ninth 
Article: “Of the wicked, which eat not the Body of Christ.” 
From the date of that edition almost all the editions have 
the clause, including that of 1628, with the Declaration of 
Charles L; the exceptions being one in English in 1563, and 
one in English and one in Latin in 1571. It is observable 
that whatever irregularity there may have been in the 
interval is cured by the revision of 1571 under Bishop Jewel, 
and by the renewed subscription on the part of the Convoca- 
tion, even though the clause is then absent from the Latin 
version. The matter is now more a literary than a theological 
question ; but whoever desires to look more accurately into 
the matter may consult Burnet on the Thirty-nine Articles, 
or Cardwell’s Synodalia, vol. i. p. 41. 

We turn now from the history of the clause to some 
account of the circumstances which gave rise to the Article 
itself. It was the natural tendency of man, just emancipated 
from the tyranny of a system partially corrupted like that 
of Rome, to rush into the opposite extreme. The Roman 
system, even when it was not absolutely vicious, had brought 
the Church into a state respecting ceremonies or observances 
which seemed much more to resemble the cumbersome 
system of Jewish ordinances than the simple majesty of the 
Gospel. The Puritans, who were the natural offspring of 
this state of things, went as usual to the opposite extreme, 
and thought everything in the ritual, ceremonies, and habits 
of the Church of Rome abominable, as being idolatrous, or 
superstitious, or injurious to the liberty of the Gospel. The 
natural tendencies of these men, added to their notions of 
what the Scripture said about Gospel liberty, was further 
strengthened by the influences and associations derived from 
a long residence abroad in foreign Protestant countries, par- 
ticularly Frankfort and Ziirich. Indeed, the controversies 
and practical schisms which in the next century led to the 
subversion of the Church and kingdom, were already in full 
force in the English congregations abroad, and some were 
affected by these from whom we should have least expected 
it—such men as Jewel and Bishop Hooper,—in matters ap- 
parently so indifferent as the habits of the clergy, whether 
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their ordinary dress, or their academical dress, or that in 
which they performed their clerical functions. 

The heads of the Church of England then had no easy 
task to perform in retaining what, though not absolutely 
essential to decent worship, was sanctioned by early usage, 
or by its natural fitness, and in rejecting whatever was super- 
stitious or redundant; in short, in so casting off whatever 
obscured or deformed the face of the Church, as not to cut 
off all the associations of decent Christian worship, all those 
secondary helps to order, decency, and even modest splen- 
dour, which from the earliest times have been considered 
conducive to the honour of God and the edifying of His 
people in the beauty of holiness. And happy for us it was 
that, amongst the men who conducted all the matters, moder- 
ation prevailed even in things indifferent as well as in essen- 
tials. Had this not been the case, there is no saying to what 
a point of meagreness our social worship, even the adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments, the architecture and arrangement 
of our churches, might have been reduced. Since the intro- 
duction of toleration, by which men who disliked various 
matters might at their peril withdraw from the ceremonies 
of the Church, whilst those who valued such things at their 
true worth might remain and moderately enjoy them as part 
of the external system of the Church, the controversy has 
been much less embittered, although even now there are 
symptoms occasionally within the Church of estimating such 
unimportant points beyond their value, in the matter of sur- 
plices, decorations, and the like: one party striving to multi- 
ply ceremonies, and another equally anxious to curtail them 
beyond their just limits. 

The truth is, they are in their essence things indifferent 
(aSvddopa), and are precisely those points in which some 
authority is requisite to determine what shall or shall not be 
done; and this authority, it is clear, cannot be vested any- 
where with so much advantage as within the Church itself ; 
it cannot be left to individuals, nor even to separate congre- 
gations ; for the result would be, that every man would do 
what was right in his own eyes, and instead of an edifying 
uniformity, which enables every man to enter any church 
with the certainty of having things in the main conducted 
upon uniform principles, every separate congregation would 
be its own model, and the unity of the Church itself would 
be ultimately endangered ; whereas, by declaring that the 
Church, clergy and laity, has power to decree rites and cere- 
monies, and by dictating in the main uniformity of practice 
in these particulars, those who belong to the Church may be 
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edified and united; and those who have the misfortune to 
prefer their private fancies to the general good, may, if they 
are so minded, quit the communion at their own peril, and 
go elsewhere. In excuse for the violent dissensions which 
these matters occasioned within the Church, it should be 
stated that before the Revolution, the Puritans, though 
enemies in many respects to the Church of England, were 
members and ministers of it: they were forced to complain 
and dispute: separation was difficult to be accomplished: 
otherwise disputes would have been more rare. 

I may just mention that the other main points to which 
the Puritans objected, besides the habits, were the sign of the 
Cross in Baptism, kneeling at the Lord’s Supper, organs, 
pictures, painted windows, and the like. Church architec- 
ture also was with them obnoxious. They appear to have 
been not only anti-Romish in excess, but also to have been 
deficient in what we call taste. In this respect a gradual 
improvement is visible among the present representatives of 
the party. 

From what has been said, however, it must not be sup- 
posed that the Puritans really wished the Church to have no 
powers in such matters. They only wanted the power to be 
in their own hands; they objected to the particular cere- 
monies which they saw were likely to be imposed. 

Now, turning to the Article, we may conceive it to be 
divided into two paragraphs—the first against Puritans, the 
second against Papists. Puritans are opposed as setting 
aside all use of human prudence in providing the means of 
exercising social worship, as referring everything to Holy 
Scripture, requiring everything to be not only consistent 
with the Bible, but actually enjoined by it; Papists as aim- 
ing to advance human authority above the Word of God. 
The Church of England, steering a middle course, claims the 
existence of such power as is compatible with the will of God 
declared in Holy Scripture. 

The meaning and extent of the word Church is left un- 
limited, and must be determined by circumstances; if all the 
Churches in the world were in communion together, then the 
whole visible Catholic Church: if so many particularChurches, 
or one particular Church, then that portion of the Church 
Catholic. Taking the religious world as divided then, and as 
now, it seems to claim the power for each particular Church 





1 See on these matters the Declaration at the end of the Office for 
Public Baptism ; and at the end of the Communion Office; the Preface 
“Of Ceremonies,” to the Prayer-Book ; the 30th Canon 3; and Hooker, 
Keel. Pol. B. v. ¢. 65, § 1. 
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as a part of its independent right. In what part of the reli- 
gious society the power resides, whether in a spiritual 
monarch, or in a democracy, or an aristocracy, it is not 
defined. The compilers evidently left this an open question, 
to be determined by the usage of the best times of the Church. 

“ Power” means rightful power. 

Now, though I have said that the Article is virtually 
divided into two paragraphs, yet I think it advisable at this 
point to divide it into the following propositions, each with 
its attendant limitation, not regarding the regular order. 

1. The Church hath power to decree rites or ceremonies. 

First limitation: It is not lawful for the Church to ordain 
anything that is contrary to God’s Word written. 

2, The Church hath authority in controversies of faith. 

Second limitation: It may not so expound one place of 
Scripture that it be repugnant to another. 

Corollary : The Church is a witness and keeper of Holy 
Writ. 

Limitations to the corollary :— 

(a.) It ought not.to decree anything, whether doctrine or 
ceremony, against the same. 

(b.) It ought not to enforce anything besides the same, 
whether doctrine or practice, as to be believed or done for 
necessity of salvation. 

As an instance of what is besides Holy Writ, we may 
instance the use of the Cross in Baptism,—a thing advisable, 
but not necessary. 

1. The Church hath power to decree rites and ceremonies. 
This results from the first notions of every society, where 
certain rules, even certain special rules, are necessary to its 
very existence; as St. Augustine says: “In nullum nomen 
religionis, neque verum neque falsum, coagulari homines 
possunt, nisi aliquo signaculorum vel sacramentorum visi- 
bilium consortio colligentur.”? And as circumstances vary, 
there must be power somewhere to modify ceremonies. 
What would suit one climate or state of the Church would 
not suit another. If an assembly is held in the open air, it 
is clearly lawful to be covered ; to remain covered, as the 
Protestants in Holland do, within the church, is not decent ; 
whereas the Oriental custom, again, is to place respect in a 
covered head ; and so of several other matters. 

If, then, religious society must have some rules, either 
they must have been provided by divine authority, or else 
left to human discretion. (Of course we are speaking, ew 
ie eee ee ere ee 


1 August. c, Faust. xix. 11. 
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hypothest, of advdbopa.) Has our Saviour, then, left such 
rules, either by Himself or by His apostles? The answer is, 
none but the most general precepts :—-“ Give none offence,” 
in 1 Cor. x. 32,,which follows the words, “ Whatsoever ye 
do, do all to the glory of God.” “Let all things be done 
decently and in order” (1 Cor. xiv. 40). “Let all things be 
done unto edifying” (1 Cor. xiv. 26). We find also, in ad- 
dition, intimations that there are certain things which the 
apostle did not think it necessary to write about, but which 
he referred to the personal arrangement of himself and 
others. “The rest” (de. those things which remained after 
fixing, upon right principles, the essentials of the Holy 
Communion, which is the main subject of chap. xi.), “the 
rest will I set in order when I come” (1 Cor. xi. 34). “I 
left thee in Crete, that thou shouldst set in order the things 
that are wanting” (Tit. i. 5)—passages which imply that 
details are settled according to circumstances. Of course, 
if we can discover what these details are, and we may ap- 
proach to it by studying the primitive Church history, a 
Church would act more wisely by following that pattern ; 
but the very fact that they are not authoritatively revealed 
is evidence that they are left as ddudopa. 

The argument is strengthened by the analogy of the law, 
which is even a stronger case than that at issue. They 
were not to add to it, nor to take from it; yet we find 
the institution of the Feast of Purim (Esther ix. 21-26), 
of the dedication (St. John x. 22), and of synagogues—all 
established subsequently to the law, showing that its un- 
alterableness, commanded by God himself, must be inter- 
preted as applying only to essential things. 

I need hardly mention that the right here contended for 
has been practically exercised, as well as recognised by the 
whole stream of Christian writers from the apostolic times. 

First limitation: It is not lawful to ordain anything 
(cither of faith or practice) contrary to God’s Word written. 

This seems a self-evident proposition, and it was implied 
a fortiort in Article vi.; for if nothing that is not read in 
Holy Scripture, nor may be proved thereby, is to be required, 
still more is this true of what is contrary to it. 

2. The Church hath authority in controversies of faith. 
The witness of the Church is to have weight. We know, 
from the result of the last Article, that our Church claims 
for no Church infallibility, on the ground that facts are 
against it. But the Church has some authority, not in 
making articles of faith, but in declaring them; in de- 
termining controversies and stopping heresies, by stating the 
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true doctrine as a fact. When any particular Church has so 
stated it, it has authority which must not lightly be set aside: 
as in proportion as the whole Church Catholic declares a 
truth, the authority becomes indefinitely increased. In the 
first case, the Articles themselves are a practical commentary 
upon the claim here asserted. For the case of the whole 
Church we may take Nice, or any one of the first four 
Councils. 

Second limitation: All Scripture being given by in- 
spiration of God, one part cannot contradict another ; we 
must therefore interpret according to the analogy of the 
faith. 

The corollary and its limitations have been, in fact, con- 
sidered before. 


PORT DOD Bema Is 


ARTICULUS XXI. 


Be Auctoritate Conciliornm 
Generalinm. 


GENERALIA Concilia, sine tussu et 
voluntate Principum congregari non 
possunt, Lt ubt convenerint, quia 
ex hominibus constant, qui non om- 
nes Spiritu et Verbo Det reguntur, et 
errare possunt et interdum errarunt, 
etiam in his quae ad normam pietatis 
pertinent : ideogue quae ab illis consti- 
tuuntur, ut ad salutem necessaria, 
neque robur habent, neque auctort- 
tatem, nist ostendi possint e sacris 
literis esse desumpta. 


ARTICLE XXI. 


Of the Authority of General 
Councils. 


GENERAL Councils may not be 
gathered together without the com- 
mandment and will of Princes. And 
when they be gathered together, (for- 
asmuch as they be an assembly of 
men, whereof all be not governed with 
the Spirit and Word of God,) they 
may err, and sometimes have erred, 
even in things pertaining unto God. 
Wherefore things ordained by them 
as necessary to salvation, have neither 
strength nor authority, unless it may 


be declared that they be taken out of 
holy Scripture. 


N the Latin the several editions of this Article are almost 
identical; but in the English edition of 1552, after 
“have erred” occur the words, “not onely in worldlie matiers, 
but also.” It is also noticeable that “may not” is the equi- 
valent of “non possunt ;” “things pertaining wnto God” of 
“quae ad normam pietatis pertinent ;” and “unless it may 
be declared,” of “ nisi ostendd possint ” (1552, “ possunt”), 
The number of Councils in general is very considerable. 
There are few of any authority before the beginning of the 
fourth century ; hardly any whose genuine decrees have 
come down to us; none whatever general. The number of 
Councils of all kinds since the Council of Nice, of which 
some particulars are known, the proceedings as well as the 
Canons, is nearly five hundred, and they are contained in 
one collection, that of Mansi, in thirty-nine vols. fol The 








1 There appears here to be some mistake. There are two collections 
of the Councils, one by Coletus, in twenty-three vols. fol., Venet. 1728, 
with a supplement by Mansi, in six vols., Lucae, 1748-52; the other a 
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number of General Councils is variously stated ; some recog- 
nise only seven or eight, the Romanists about eighteen;* those 
of which the Church of England acknowledges the value 
are six. The first four—Nice in 325, Constantinople in 381, 
Ephesus in 431, and Chalcedon in 451—were compared by 
Gregory the Great to the four Gospels. Their authority is 
even recognised in an Act of Parliament passed in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign.2 The remaining two are the second Coun- 
cil of Constantinople in 553, summoned by Justinian, and 
the third Council of Constantinople, called also Quinisextum, 
or in Trullo, summoned in 691 by Justinian I. 

Councils and Synods are divided into General and Par- 
ticular, or Provincial: CEcumenical and National. 

National or Provincial Synods again are subdivided into 
Diocesan Synods. Supposing any point of doubt to arise in 
a diocese, the Churches in that diocese would send repre- 
sentatives to consult for the common good, and then it would 
be a Diocesan Council under the presidency of the Bishop ; 
if several dioceses had a common interest in any matter, 
they could unite in the Provincial Synod, under the Metro- 
politan of the province ; if several provinces, then it would 
be a National Synod, under the chief Metropolitan ; if the 
Churches of several nations unite in sending delegates to 
one common assembly, then the Council is a General one, 
more or less so according to the number of national Churches 
which send representatives, and it would be under an elected 
president ; if the national Churches of all the world send 
delegates, then the Council is called GEcumenical—oéxov- 
pévn. It should be observed that, in strictness of speech, 
there never was an Cicumenical Council. Those approach 
it most nearly which have been, not so much attended by 
delegates from all Churches (for, as compared with the whole 
number of Christian Bishops, a small number only actually 
went), as sanctioned retrospectively by their decrees, or 
Canons, as they are technically called, having been accepted 
by all the orthodox Churches throughout the world. So at 
Nice there were only 318 Bishops, yet from the subsequent 











reprint by Mansi in thirty-one vols. fol., Flor. 1757-98, incorporating the 
supplement, but only reaching to the year 1509, whereas the former 
edition brings the Councils down to 1727.—J. R. K. 

1 See on this point Jer. Taylor, Dissuasive from Popery, B. i. § 1, vol. 
vi. p. 356, ete. (ed. 1852.) 

21 Eliz. c. 1, §§ 18 and 33, gives authority to constitute a Queen’s 
Commission to determine heresy, referring as a standard to (1.) the Holy 
Scriptures, (2.) the first four Councils, or any subsequent Council founding 
its decrees on clear scriptural authority. 
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universal acceptance of the Nicene Creed, it may truly be 
called (Ecumenical, or Universal. 

Thus much being premised, and observing also that the 
present argument has nothing to do with the time anterior 
to the conversion of Constantine, but that when we say 
“Princes,” we mean Christian princes, we proceed to divide 
the Article into two parts: (1.) As to the power of calling 
Councils ; (2.) As to the infallibility of General Councils. 
To this is appended as an inference that “things ordained 
by them as necessary to salvation” have neither strength nor 
authority, unless it may be declared that they be taken out 
of Holy Scripture. 

With respect to the first part, the Article is directed 
against the pretensions of the Church of Rome, which claims 
for the Pope the right of convoking Councils by his own sole 
authority, of presiding in them, and of confirming them. As 
nothing is said in the Article about presiding or confirming, 
it is needless to dwell upon these points here; but it has 
often been shown that those pretensions also are equally un- 
founded in right and fact. For at the Council of Jerusalem, 
to which they appeal as the model of their Council, it was 
not St. Peter (whose successor the Pope claims to be) but St. 
James who presided. And so far was the confirmation of the 
Pope from being necessary to the validity of the Canons, that 
many were passed in defiance of their opinion and their re- 
monstrances. The Article, however, treats only of the con- 
vocation of the Council, and it asserts that what is true of 
Provincial or National Councils is true also of General Coun- 
cils. With respect to National Councils, whether large or 
small, it is clearly competent to the supreme power in a 
State to consent expressly or tacitly to their meeting, and 
consequently also to prohibit them. In like manner the 
Article says,—* General Councils may not be called together 
(meaning by the Pope’s authority, or by any other) without 
the consent of princes.” This is proved by the reason of the 
thing, for it is clear that if a foreign power is to summon a 
Council, and to compel the Bishops of any particular country 
to defy their sovereign and quit their homes without his 
express or tacit consent, his sovereignty is at an end. This 
may not be so evident from our current notions in England 
respecting the rights of the subject; but it is nevertheless 
true in law that the Queen, acting by the Queen’s Courts, 
can forbid any subject to leave the kingdom by issuing a 
writ “ne exeat regno,” and can also compel him to return 
home. In law, whenever we go or stay abroad, it is by the 
sovereign’s tacit assent. The supremacy of the sovereign is 
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thus stated by Tertullian,—“ Imperator omnibus maior, solo 
vero Deo minor.” * 

2. By the example of the Old Testament. Numbers xi. 
16: it was not Aaron, but Moses who convoked the seventy 
elders, afterwards termed the Great Sanhedrim. 1 Chron. 
xiii. 1, 2: David summoned the priests about bringing back 
the ark. Again, on another occasion, 1 Chron. xxii. 2. 
Again, Hezekiah, 2 Chron. xxix. 4. Again, Solomon, 1 Kings 
viii. 1, at the dedication. Again, Josiah, 2 Kings xxiii. 1. 

3. By the fact that the Emperors did summon the Coun- 
cils, and not the Pope; sometimes at the Pope’s request, 
sometimes against his will. 

(a.) The Council of Nice was summoned by Constantine 
the Great,?2— Constantine summoning a phalanx of God against 
Arius ctvoSov oixoupévny cuvexpoter orebdew amavraxobev 
rovs ’Emiokérrous ypdppace Tyuntixots tpokadovpevos. . This 
is confirmed by other testimonies, and, inter alia, by the 
words of the Council itself, in a letter to the Church of 
Alexandria.? 

(b.) The General Council of Constantinople, A.D. 381, was 
called by the Emperor Theodosius for the purpose of confirm- 
ing the Canons of the Council of Nice (hence the joint Creed). 

(c.) The General Council of Ephesus, a.D. 431, was called 
by Theodosius the younger, presided over by Cyril of Alex- 
andria, against Nestorius, who maintained two persons in 
Christ. 

(d.) The General Council of Chalcedon, a.D. 451, was 
called by the joint Emperors Valentinian and Marcian, 
against Kutyches, the denier of the two natures. 

(e.) The Second Council of Constantinople, A.D. 553, was 
called by Justinian, in reality against Vigilius the Pope, 
for the confirmation of the Council of Chalcedon. 

(7) The Council “in Trullo,” or “ Quinisextum,” at 
Constantinople, was called by Justinian IL, A.D. 692. This 
is not acknowledged by Rome, because it resisted the Papal 
pretensions. This was the first great act of the schism 
between the East and the West. 

(g.) The Second Council of Nicaea, against which Charle- 
magne summoned the Council of Frankfort, A.D. 794, was 
called by Constantine and Irene, A.D. 787. 

(h.) The Third Council of Constantinople, which is not 
acknowledged by all the Greeks, was called by the Emperor 
Basil the Macedonian, A.D. 869. 





1 Tertull. 2 cap. ad Scapulam. Hae 
2 Buseb. de Vit. Constant. iii. 6. 3 Socrat. Hist. i. 7. 
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So that our proposition is abundantly proved by these 
eight Councils, which are all that are acknowledged as genu- 
ine by the Greek Church, or by any one except the Papists, 
and which were all without exception called by the Emperors. 

4. The fourth ground on which we prove it is that this 
fact as to the Emperors summoning the Council is expressly 
recognised by ancient writers. The ecclesiastical historian 
Socrates, in the opening of the fifth book of his History, uses 
these words—“ We continually include the Emperors in our 
history, because from the time that they began to profess 
Christianity the affairs of the Church depended upon them, 
and according to their will the greatest Councils were and 
are still assembled.”! Again, St. Jerome in his second 
Defence against Ruffinus, says, “ Answer me, in what Council 
was that person condemned? Tell the name of the bishops. 
Tell us who were the Consuls in that year, and who was the 
Emperor that summoned that Council.” 

The only thing remaining in this first sentence which 
requires notice is that the word used is not “the Emperor,” 
but “Princes.” All the instances we have mentioned as 
summoning Councils were Emperors, but that was simply 
because the whole civilized world was in a manner under an 
Emperor. When that great Empire was split up into those 
separate kingdoms which with a few changes still continued, it 
is manifest that no one sovereign could dictate to other Sove- 
reigns as to whether bishops subject to them should obey the 
summons to a Council. The Empire of Germany, which was 
called the Holy Roman Empire, as if it were identical with 
the ancient Roman Empire, even when it still existed, before 
its dissolution by Napoleon, and was in its most flourishing 
state, had no pretension to universal dominion even on the 
Continent, and with respect to our own country it has been 
from the earliest times a constitutional principle that the 
kingdom of England is an empire, as expressly reasserted in 
24 and 25 Henry vi? The only legitimate conclusion 
from this breaking up of the old Roman Empire, is that each 
sovereign has his share of the right possessed by the single 
Emperor, and that therefore (whilst no one sovereign can 
compel others to send bishops to a Council) each sovereign 
may give his consent, without which consent, either express 
or implied, it is not lawful for the bishops of that country 











1 Socr. Hist. v. i. 

2 See Blackstone, Book i. cap. 7, p. 242, vol. i. Before the Conquest 
the King of England is called Bacideds or Imperator, and we speak still 
of the Imperial Parliament. 
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to attend the Council by whomsoever called. Hence the 
expression in the Article is not “General Councils cannot be 
summoned by Princes,” as the example of the Emperors 
would lead us to think, but that “they cannot be summoned 
without the commandment and will of Princes.” 

The result of the whole argument is, that the English 
Church was perfectly justified in refusing to attend, or to 
admit the validity of the decrees of the so-called Council of 
Trent, which was illegitimately called—a mere packed as- 
sembly of the Pope’s adherents, wanting all the marks of a 
true genuine Council, besides that several of its decrees are 
erroneous and heretical. 

The second proposition in the Article treats of the pre- 
tended infallibility of General Councils, and it contains a 
statement and a reason: (a.) General Councils may err; (8.) 
they have erred; and that “forasmuch as they be an assem- 
bly of men where all be not governed with the Spirit and 
the Word of God;”! and then follows the inference, “ Where- 
fore things ordained by them as necessary to salvation,” etc. 
Now with respect to the question that they may err, it 
immediately results from the causes aforesaid if true? If it 
is true that human beings assembled in General Councils have 
not all the Spirit of God, as no human being can say before- 
hand how many there are who have not the Spirit of God, 
although we may hope that the majority will be rightly 
guided ; and since, as a matter of fact, which we shall see 
presently, there have been Councils, the majorities in which 
have decided contrary to the faith, ¢.e. contrary to the dictates 
of the Spirit, it follows that no one can be certain, @ proore, 
when they come together, that they will not err. In other 
words, they may err. It is, however, the less necessary to 
dwell on this a priori speculation as to possibility of error, 
ie. fallibility, inasmuch as we have the much more satis- 
factory and conclusive evidence from experience: “General 
Councils have erred, even in matters pertaining to God, not 
only in minor matters of ceremonies and the like, but in 
matters of faith.” Observe, however, in passing, the modera- 
tion and truth with which our Church states the proposition, 
“ sometimes have erred,” marking, in fact, that she considers 
General Councils entitled, if genuine, to the greatest respect, 





1 Gregory of Nazianzum, seeing the party feeling and corruption of 
members of Councils, went so far as to say that he had never seen any 
good end of any Council (ad Procopium, ii. 110, quoted by J ewel, Def. of 


Apol., Part vi. vol, vi. p. 222). ; 
2 Of course this has no reference to the inspired Council of Jerusalem. 
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not to superstitious reverence. In other words, not on the 
footing of the swi generis inspired Council of Jerusalem. 

And, first, even according to Romish views of this matter, 
it seems impossible for Romanists, for their own sakes, 
not to confess that General Councils have sometimes erred. 
For some of them have deposed Popes, as that of Constanti- 
nople in the seventh century; that of Basle, a General 
Council, deposed Pope Eugenius 1. in 1439; that of Con- 
stance in 1417 forced three Popes to resign, one of them 
being forcibly deposed. 

Let us now come to the facts which prove that they have 
erred. Respecting the first six Councils, the four principal 
ones, and their supplements, the second Council of Constanti- 
nople, A.D. 553, and the Council in Trullo, a.pD. 692, the 
Church of England, according to all her accredited authori- 
ties, accept them as having defined what is scriptural and 
therefore true. The first in which error is found is the 
second Council of Nice, which, in plain contradiction to the 
first principles of religion, defined that images should be 
worshipped. 

The next Council which erred was the Council of Lateran, 
A.D. 1415, which, contrary to the Holy Scriptures, to the old 
Fathers, and to the whole doctrine of the primitive Church, 
gave its sanction to the heresy of Transubstantiation; of 
which more hereafter. 

Again, the Council of Constance, A.D. 1414, which de- 
creed that no presbyter administer both the kinds, z.e. both 
bread and wine, to the laity, under pain of excommunica- 
tion—which error was reiterated in the Council of Basle, 
1431, and which is in direct violation of our Lord’s com- 
mands, and, as allowed by Roman controversialists them- 
selves, absolutely contrary to the primitive Church ; and the 
extent of the mischief is so great, that whatever we may 
hope, there is no covenanted certainty that the Roman laity 
do in fact receive the Communion at all. 

Again, the Council of Basle, A.D..1431, asserted the error 
that the Blessed Virgin Mary did not actually lie under 
original sin; but was always free, both from original and 
actual fault, ete. 

The Council of Florence, A.D. 1439, maintains the error 
of Purgatory, also the seven Sacraments. 

Lastly, the Council which gave occasion to this Article, 
the Council of Trent, is full of errors. Amongst others is the 
heretical addition by Pope Pius Iv., of twelve new articles to 
the Nicene Creed. But as it is against that Council that 
this Article is directed, it would not be logical to introduce 
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the Tridentine errors, which, in fact, consolidate, perpetuate, 
define, and confirm ancient errors, into the proof of a con- 
clusion directed against its authority and value. 

All that has been said is perfectly consistent with acknow- 
ledging that the Church universal shall never totally fail in 
faith,—that the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 
We acknowledge with thankfulness that during the first six 
centuries, during which Councils were a fair representation 
of the Church universal, the faith was kept without material 
error; further, that even when Councils were physically and 
ecclesiastically disabled from being in any sense true repre- 
sentations of the Church, there were always some who held 
to the truth, even in those points erroneously decided ; and, 
lastly, that even the Church of Rome, when she sinned 
grievously in adding her errors to the true faith, never 
departed from the main truths of Christianity, as I explained 
under Article xx. Accordingly the two first propositions 
are proved. 

Now the inference in the last clause of the Article lays 
stress on “ut saluti necessaria.” The Article passes by 
things indifferent. 

This proposition is only a re-statement of the first 
principle upon which the purification of our Church pro- 
ceeded, stated and proved already in Article vi. The func- 
tion, then, of Councils is to declare scriptural truths, not to 
make new ones, but to assert, illustrate, and defend old 
ones. i 





1 For this Article see further Jewel’s Letters to Scipio, vol. vii. p. 72, 
etc. ; and Defence of Apology, Part vi. vol. vi. p. 210, ete. 
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ARTICULUS XXII. 
Be Purgatorio. 


Docrrina Romanensium, de Purga- 
torio, de indulgentits, de veneratione, 
et adoratione tum imaginum, tum 
religuiarum, nec non de invocatione 
sanctorum, res est futilis, tnaniter 
conficta, et nullis Scripturarum 
Testimontis innititur: immo verbo 
Dei contradicit. 


ARTICLE XXII. 
OL Purgatory. 


THE Romish Doctrine concerning 
Purgatory, Pardons, Worshipping 
and Adoration, as well of Images as 
of Reliques, and also Invocation of 
Saints, is a fond thing vainly in- 
vented, and grounded upon no war- 
ranty of Scripture, but rather repug- 


nant to the Word of God. 


ej aro only differences in the editions of this Article that 

require notice are that for “ Doctrina Romanensium,” 
the edition of 1552 has “Scholasticorum doctrina,” “the 
doctrine of Schole aucthoures ;” and that in the last clause 
it has “perniciose” before “contradicit,” which, however, is 
not rendered in the English. 

The first thing to be observed is that the title is “Of Purga- 
tory ;” several other errors of Romanism are condemned with it. 
Also that the doctrine upon all these subjects is spoken of as 
one system of doctrine, a complex system made up of facts 
related to each other, and the whole pronounced to be a vain 
thing, as if it were only one thing. The fact is that one 
error of Romanism is so interwoven with another, that they 
naturally suggest each other. Keeping in mind, therefore, 
this connexion, which, when I have treated of the separate 
parts of this Article seriatim I will illustrate more clearly, 
it becomes necessary, for the sake of perspicuity, to consider 
the sentence as made up of so many distinct propositions, 
each of which we must prove in turn. 

1. The Romish doctrine concerning Purgatory is a fond 
thing, vainly invented, and founded upon no warrant of Holy 
Scripture, but rather is repugnant to (contradicit) the Word 
of God. 

First,then, what is the Romish doctrine of Purgatory? Now 
the definition by Cardinal Bellarmine, as given in the Council 
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of Trent, was this: “a certain place in which, as in a prison- 
house, those souls are purified after this life which are not 
perfectly purified in this life, so that they may enter heaven, 
where nothing unclean can enter ;” and the instrument which 
is generally conceived to be employed in this purification is fire, 

Observe, however, that the persons for whom this place 
is said to be prepared are not the perfectly wicked,—for the 
Roman Church, in common with our own, holds that such 
persons are reserved for eternal punishment in the place of 
torment, where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched. Purgatory is deemed to be a temporary place of 
suffering for those who are imperfectly good, and it is sup- 
posed to purge those various sins, which are not of a nature 
to deserve eternal punishment. I have before observed upon 
the presumption of accurately discriminating between one 
sin and another, and determining what sins are venial and 
what are absolutely mortal. It is upon this vain discrimina- 
tion that the doctrine of Purgatory is partly’ based. We 
say with Christian antiquity that all sin in itself deserves 
God’s wrath, and that all sin is upon repentance purged 
away, not by Purgatory, but by the blood of Jesus Christ. 
The Romanist says that there are certain kinds of sin which 
can only be purged by purgatorial fire; viz., such sins as 
might be satisfied for in this life, but which, not being so 
satisfied for, remain to be satisfied for in Purgatory. 

Now, omitting for the present the untenableness of the 
Romish notion of satisfaction, observe the consequence im- 
mediately resulting from this distinction : the kinds of sin 
which are the subject-matter of the doctrine of Purgatory are 
of the most vague and indefinite nature; nobody can tell 
exactly what they consist of, nor where the limit is to be 
placed between them and mortal sins. Most men can ascer- 
tain with tolerable certainty, if they will only examine 
themselves by the rule of God’s commandments, whether 
they have committed mortal sins; and upon repentance of 
these they are for Christ’s merits, and through faith in His 
blood, forgiven and washed away, so that the sinner may die 
with a quiet conscience. 

But according to the Romish theory, many of these so- 
called venial sins, which are to be washed out in Purgatory, 





1 Partly, because besides this they hold that there is in mortal sins, 
repented of and forgiven as to their eternal punishment, a remnant of sin, 
more or less, to be satisfied for in Purgatory, in commutation of those 
temporal pains which are not perfectly paid in this life. The division 
into venial and mortal sins was however the first form in which the error 


appeared. 
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are from their nature what David calls “ secret sins.”* Now 
observe what a fearful engine this furnishes for taking cap- 
tive weak minds. ‘The most fertile parent of all superstition 
is vagueness, and here is vagueness applying to every moment 
of our existence in the flesh. There is not a day nor an hour 
in which any one of us can speak of himself as free from all 
those sins in one shape or another; we do not know the 
amount of responsibility which is here laid upon us by every 
such single sin, still less what may be their accumulated 
weight during a whole life. It is to be remarked, moreover, 
that this uncertainty as affecting an individual, in his esti- 
mate of his own case, is indefinitely multiplied when we 
come to consider the effect of such sins, according to “the 
Romish theory, upon our relations and friends, over and 
above ourselves; and it is precisely with reference to this 
particular point, the safety and comfort of our departed 
friends, that this awful instrument of fraud and deceit has its 
chief application. The so-called masses, which are pur- 
chased of the Romish priest, which we shall have occasion 
presently to speak of, as one of the chief instances of the 
deceivableness of this doctrine of Purgatory, masses for the 
relief of souls actually in Purgatory, or for their release from 
it before the Day of Judgment, are chiefly bought by the 
relations of friends departed: so many masses for so much 
money. We shall recur to this part of the subject presently. 
I use it now only to show to what extent vagueness as to 
the nature and amount of the sins requiring to be satisfied 
for in Purgatory contributes to the use of this fabled place 
of temporary punishment, and to the absolute control which 
the priest possesses over weak and superstitious minds, by 
an appeal to their insatiable credulity on this subject. It is 
true that the amount of future retribution in Purgatory may, 
according to this anti-scriptural theory, be diminished pre- 
viously to death by temporal pains, sacrifices, almsdeeds, in 
and by satisfaction so-called in this life; but this only increases 
the vagueness with which the subject presents itself to men’s 
imaginations; no one can weigh sins against penalties in this 
way; no one can tell to what extent, if the theory were as 
true as it is false, the sum of all his good deeds when alive 
may be considered as a set-off ® against the sum of his habili 
ties in Purgatory; how much is to be subtracted on this 





1 Psalm xix. 12: ‘‘ Who can tell how oft he offendeth? O cleanse thou 
me from my secret faults.” 

2 I do not mean by this expression to convey any ludicrous sense in a 
serious matter, but the term is naturally suggested by the commercial 
nature of all purgatorial transactions. 
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account. The vagueness I speak of is a real practical matter, 
affecting the faith of millions, and the extent to which 
credulity is carried, as to the possible duration of the pains 
of Purgatory, may be estimated by the fact that it is no un- 
common thing for Popes to remit, upon certain conditions, 
such as pilgrimages, etc., a certain portion of the term of 
purification; and the time so remitted often amounts to 
thousands of years. Now, if the time remitted is so great, 
what is the duration of the unremitted penalty? It is easy 
to see, if we went no further, what a fearful lever is here 
ready to the hands of Romish priests, how indefinitely their 
influence is increased, what a fearful foundation this is for 
sacerdotalism, or the arbitrary tyranny of an unscrupulous 
priesthood, and how irresistible such inducements must be, 
not only to extort money from the laity, but also to move 
millions of people to go on pilgrimages, to address the 
Blessed Virgin Mary in prayer, to visit and to worship the 
Holy Coat, etc. This, however, is touching prematurely 
upon my next subject of Pardons or Indulgences. 

But bearing in mind these observations respecting the 
sins which constitute the subject-matter of Purgatory, let us 
look more closely what Purgatory is. Now this doctrine of 
an intermediate state of suffering is in fact an opinion 
derived from heathenism, being only the exponent of a 
delusion very acceptable to the natural man, for whose 
special use heathenism was raised by the arch-enemy of 
mankind. It originates in the natural horror of dwelling in 
everlasting torment; the mind of man seeks some escape 
from that thought, and finds it only in conceding that some 
temporary punishment after death may purify the soul from 
its moral pollutions. Hence the idea of a transmigration of 
souls; hence the idea of satisfying the Divine justice by a 
punishment of indefinite though fixed duration, after which 
the soul would be at rest. If any one doubts that a purga- 
tory, in the shape of fire, was a part of the heathen mytho- 
logy, let him read Virgil, which might almost seem a 
description of the Romish doctrine. The same view sub- 
stantially is also found in Plato,” that fertile source of heresy. 
It is remarkable, further, that the same view was to some 
extent held by some of the early heretics,—Carpocrates, 
Montanus, and the followers of Origen, who himself believed 
in the final salvation of devils.® 


Po a oe ie Se Se 
1 Virg, Ain. vi. 735, etc. 
2 See the story of Er the Armenian, in Plat. Rep. x. 13, ete. 
3 See August. de Civitate Dei, xxi. 17, quoted in Jewel, Def. of Apol. 
vol. v. p. 200. 
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So much for the first beginning of the error, which might 
have led its Romish advocates to pause before they attempted 
to justify this gross corruption, this compliance with the 
yearnings of the “ natural man,” to the virtual dishonour and 
disparagement of that precious blood which taketh away the 
sins of the world. 

Now this error being even tolerated wilfully, or tacitly 
sanctioned in a Church, is a very awful dereliction of Chris- 
tian principle. In dark ages it might be reckoned compara- 
tively pardonable, particularly when those dark ages—which, 
however, were not so dark after all as some have represented 
them—were further darkened by the metaphysical subtleties 
of the Schoolmen. “Ifthe light which is in thee be dark- 
ness, how great is that darkness!” if those who claimed to 
be the illuminators of the world only increased the dimness 
by their “foolish and unlearned questions, which gender 
strife,’ how sad was the condition of the great ignorant mass 
of mankind under such teachers! The doctrine of Purgatory 
then rose up in a congenial soul, in an age suited alike to its 
invention and to its growth and maturity. The Article in 
its first shape in 1552 very appropriately entitled the doc- 
trine of Purgatory “the doctrine of”—its great inventors 
and propagators—“ the Schoolmen,” for up to that point it 
was hardly known that the Council of Trent had passed any 
decree about it. Up to this time it had been looked upon as 
what is called a floating opinion, generally held by indivi- 
duals in the Church,! but not as a matter of faith,—not 
synodically decreed as such, particularly under anathema. 
So far, then, it could hardly be called “ Doctrina Romanen- 
sium ;” but in the interval between the compilation of the 
Articles in 1552 and their revision in 1562 the case was 
altered ; it became known that certain decrees had been 
made by the Council of Trent implying the synodical sanc- 
tion of Purgatory,—I mean the Canon passed in the sixth 
session, January 13, 1547, in the following terms :—“ Si quis 
post acceptam iustificationis gratiam cuilibet peccatori poeni- 
tenti culpam ita remitti, et reatum aeternae poenae deleri 
dixerit, ut nullus remaneat reatus poenae temporalis exsol- 
vendae, vel in hoc saeculo, vel in futuro in purgatorio, 
antequam ad regnum coelorum aditus pateri possit, anathema 
esto.”* Nothing can express more fully the error which had 





1 Tt is true that the Council of Florence also meddled with this 
matter, but it was not a General Council. 

2 Conc. Trident., Sess. vi., de Lustificatione, Can. xxx. 27; Sess. xxv., 
Decretum de Purgatorio. Besides this, it was implied in the Canons de 
Sacrificio Missae, passed at the 22d Session, September 17, 1562. 
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hitherto been floating ever since the time of the Schoolmen. 
You will observe that it is under anathema, that it is a 
matter of faith. No longer then a matter of indifference, but 
now defined by a Council, which, whatever its value else- 
where, was at least absolutely received with the Romish 
obedience. It was no longer the doctrine of individuals, on 
which the unauthorized practice of the Church was founded ; 
but it was the final doctrine of the Church of Rome itself. 
Hence the very proper change in the wording of the Article 
to “Doctrina Romanensium.” And if this was proper in 
1562, it was still more necessary to retain it in the revision 
of 1571; because in this second interval another express 
Canon had been made in the 25th Session, closed December 
4, 1563. 

We must consider this subject of Purgatory shortly in 
connexion with that of Pardons. At present I take it alone, 
and have now to prove that it is a fond thing, vainly in- 
vented, and grounded upon no warranty of Scripture, and, 
even further (immo), repugnant to the Word of God. 

1. It is a fond thing; “futilis;” inconsistent with the 
truth and sobriety of the Gospel. 

2. It is vainly invented ; invented, not derived from the 
Apostles, but an invention or innovation of later and corrupt 
times. 

Now this involves the question of fact ; and this question 
is decided by the confessions of Romish writers themselves. 
Bishop Fisher, in his controversy with Luther, Article Thirty- 
seven, says,—“ Though we may not be able to adduce any 
one scripture which may compel the obstinate to confess 
Purgatory, will he nill he, there may yet exist some such 
passage, though it has hitherto escaped the most vigilant 
inquirers.” Again, Polydore Vergil, in his book De Inven- 
toribus Rerum (b. 8, ¢. 1), tells us that “ whoso searcheth the 
writings of the Greek Fathers shall find that none, or very 
rarely any of them, ever make mention of Purgatory; and 
that the Latin Fathers do not all believe it” (in which case, 
by the way, they are anathematized by the Council of Trent), 
“but by degrees came to entertain opinion of it; but for the 
Catholic Church, it was but lately known to her.”? These 
admissions spare us the trouble of examining the Fathers for 
JD) ta ae eS ee 

1 This passage, quoted apparently from Jer. Taylor, Dissuasive from 
Popery, Part i. c. i. sec. 4, cannot be found in Vergil, as referred to ; but 
he quotes a passage from Fisher’s controversy with Luther (Art. xviii.) to 
the same effect: ‘‘ Nemo certe dubitat orthodoxus an purgatorium sit. de 


quo tamen apud priscos nulla vel quam rarissima fiebat mentio; sed et 
Graecis ad hunc usque diem non est creditum esse.”—J. R. K, 
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ourselves ; but the longer you examine the more you will see 
that the Latin Fathers even, who in some sense talked of purga- 
torial fire, among whom St. Augustine has been named, spoke 
quite doubtingly about its existence, and never thought of it 
in the sense invented or perfected by the Schoolmen in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

3. It is “grounded upon no warranty of Scripture.” 
Now, of course, the fairest way of arriving at a conclusion 
on this point is to examine the texts adduced by Romanists. 
Of these, the chief are Ps. lxvi. 12; Isa. ix. 18; Mic. vii. 
8, 8; “Zech, ax, 115 Mal aiis.3; St) Math. 4.62226 ai. 
32; Acts ii. 24; 1 Cor. iii. 15,1 xv. 29; Phil. ii, 10; 1 St. 
Pet. iii. 19 (a passage mysteriously connected with the Article 
touching Christ’s descent into Hell); 1 St. Johnv.162 The 
story of Judas Maccabeeus (2 Mace. xii. 40-45) has also been 
alleged, but it is an apocryphal book. 

Let us remember here what was said in the last Lecture 
respecting the little reliance placed by the Roman contro- 
versialists themselves on this scriptural proof; and in fact the 
whole scheme of the Scriptures on the subject is against its 
being an article of faith. 

4. “Immo,” nay, rather, “ repugnant to the Word of God.” 
The Romish doctrine is repugnant to Eccles. ix. 5, 6: “The 
dead know not anything, neither have they any more a 
reward; for the memory of them is forgotten. . . . Neither 
have they any more a portion for ever in anything that is 
done under the sun :” as showing that they still have a share 
in the suffrages of the faithful. The Scriptures again speak 
only of a twofold state (St. Matt. vii. 13, 14, viii. 11; St. 
Luke xvi. 22, 23); whereas this doctrine brings in a third 
between heaven and hell. 

It is opposed to the story of the penitent thief, who was 
to be at once with our Lord, not in Purgatory, but in Paradise? 





1 St. Augustine interprets the saving ‘‘as by fire” in this passage of 
the surrender of the pleasant things of this life; ‘‘Urit eum dolor rerum 
quas dilexerat omissarum.”—Enchiridion, ¢. 68. In the next chapter he 
speaks of purgatorial fire as possible: “Tale aliquid etiam post hance 
vitam fieri incredibile non est, et utrum sit quaeri potest.”—Cp. de Civit. 
Dei, xxi. 26. 

* In Dr. Jelf’s ms. these passages are simply named, without any 
attempt to examine them, perhaps on the same ground advanced by Dr. 
Hey, from,whom they seem to be derived. He says (vol. iv. p- 136, ed. 
2), ‘“ They seem to me to have so little weight that I may safely venture 
to omit them, referring to Bishop Porteus (p. 48) for a specimen, Indeed, 
some of them have been explained in our discussions, or in Bishop Pearson 
on the Descent into Hell.” They are all carefully examined by Bishop 
Harold Browne.—J. R. K, 3 St, Luke xxiii. 43. 
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Again, our Lord says, “He that heareth my word, and 
believeth on him that sent me, ... is passed from death 
unto life;”! whereas the Romanists say we shall pass to 
Purgatory instead. St. Paul’s desire to “depart and to be 
with Christ, which is far better,”? is applied by Tertullian 
and others to the faithful generally ; whereas it is not so 
applicable if there is Purgatory instead. By Hebrews ix. 
27 we learn that our forgiveness through Christ is imme- 
diate ; whereas Purgatory proceeds upon the assumption of 
a middle state between this life and the entrance into a state 
of perfect happiness. Again, 1 St. John 1. 7-9 shows that 
“the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin ;” whereas, 
according to the purgatorial theory, there are some sins which 
are not cleansed by Him, but require over and above the 
suffrages of the faithful, and the intervention of temporary 
torments. See also Rev. xiv. 13. 

The Fathers are full of passages tending to show that 
they held the passage from this world to everlasting happi- 
ness to be immediate ; as, for instance, St. Athanasius, “That 
which befalleth the righteous is not death, but translation ; 
for they are translated out of this world into everlasting rest.” 
Passages to the same effect. might easily be multiplied, and 
a collection of several will be found in Taylor’s Dissuasive 
from Popery, Part i. c. i. sec. 4; but the first who approaches 
to anything like the Roman doctrine is Gregory 1, in his 
Dialogues, if these are genuine. The author of these says in 
one place, that “we must believe in the power of fire to 
purify certain lighter faults before the judgment,” * ground- 
ing his argument on St. Matt. xii. 32, as showing that some 
sins may be forgiven in the world to come. 

It should be observed that there is no connexion between 
Purgatory and Prayers for the Dead. ‘The latter we certainly 
find in comparatively early times ; the practice being in my 
opinion highly objectionable, though it has been countenanced 
by good men. But then it may be remarked that in these 
prayers, so far as they are ancient, there is a clear reference 
to the last judgment, not the least mention of such prayers 
releasing from the pains of Purgatory. But the most con- 
elusive proof on this point is that they prayed for the 





ne 


1 St. John v. 24. 2 Phil. i. 23. 

3 Athan. de Virgin.: Ox gore yap mapa Tots dixaious Odvaros, adda 
perdbecis* peratidevrar yap €k Tov kégpov TovTov «is THY ai@ytov 
dvarravow. 

4Greg. Dial. iv. 39: Ilepi rway ehabporépoy mraccparav kadappartKov 
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Blessed Virgin Mary and the Apostles, who by the Romanists 
themselves are considered to be out of Purgatory, or rather 
never in it. 

2. Pardons are also a vain thing, fondly invented, and 
grounded upon ‘no warranty of Scripture, but rather repug- 
nant to the Word of God. Now the doctrine of Purgatory 
has had two distinct results: one, the doctrine that the pains 
of Purgatory are either generally capable of diminution by 
the suffrages of the living faithful, or specially that for par- 
ticular persons they may be mitigated by alms or masses or 
pilgrimages, in a word, satisfactions vicariously offered by 
their relations or friends instead of the dead. “When any 
one,” says Cardinal Bellarmine, “gives alms, or fasts, or 
goes a pilgrimage to holy places for the sake of the dead, he 
does not absolve the dead from the state of punishment, but 
offers that satisfaction for the dead; so that God, accepting 
it, frees the dead from the debt of the punishment which 
they would have suffered.”! This question will be further 
treated of under Article xxx1, when we come to speak of 
masses for the quick and dead. Let us now only observe the 
abuses necessarily following from the practice. 

The other result is the doctrine of pardons; and this is 
what we have now to treat of next. Pardons, then, as we 
shall see, are inseparably connected with Purgatory, and 
therefore, when we have established that connexion, we have, 
strictly speaking, nothing more to do; because if the place 
where these pardons are is non-existent, the pardons them- 
selves are pro tanto not available. 

The word Pardons is used to render the Latin “ Jndul- 
gentiae,” and it is equivalent to the more commonly used 
word Indulgences. Formerly a Pardoner was one who dealt 
in such merchandise. Now it must not be confounded with 
the word “ absolution,” or “the power of the keys,” legiti- 
mately exercised, as in the Church of England, in order to 
the relief, upon repentance, of consciences loaded with sin. 
Neither is it merely that corrupt form of discipline which 
has displaced in the Church of Rome the genuine discipline 
of the primitive Church, and which is now called Penance 
(of which more hereafter, under Article xxv.) I must just 
say that ancient discipline consisted in very severe and bona 
fide punishment for sin.—excommunication for a period of 
years, or for life; only remitted when there was complete 
proof of penitence in the face of the Church. Now the 





1 Bellarmine, vol. iii, p, 1169 (ed. Paris, 1608), quoted in Tyler’s Tract 
on Indulgences, p. 15. 
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Romish system consists principally in externals, the saying 
so many Aves and the like ; in short, a commutation of real 
penitence for Romish Penance. Now Pardons or Indulgences 
are intended to meet those cases in which the satisfaction, 
so called, has not been perfectly performed in this life; a 
making up in Purgatory the exact quantity of temporal 
punishment which was due, but not paid, by the sinner while 
still in the body. So that this monstrous and unscriptural 
system is in fact a corruption of a corruption; a commuta- 
tion upon a commutation ; one further step in the career of 
error; a new development of Satan’s devices. Nor is this 
all. It is held by some that not only may this commutation 
for the temporal punishment due to venial or the venial part 
part of deadly sins avail, but that by virtue of these Pardons 
the pain of eternal punishment may be commuted for the 
temporal pain of Purgatory. But there is also another error 
closely interwoven with this, that of Works of Supererogation 
(already treated of under Article xIy.), the superabundant 
merits of the saints constituting the treasury out of which 
these Indulgences are paid. Thus at the end of the 21st 
Session of the Council of Trent these Indulgences are called 
“oelestis Ecclesiae thesaurus.”* 

The person to whom this treasury of merit for the release 
of souls out of Purgatory is assigned is, according to the 
Church of Rome, the Pope, aut per se, aut per alios. We are 
told in a Brief of Leo x., who was Pope from 1513 to 1521, 
that “the Roman Church—which, as their mother, other 
Churches are bound to follow,—has taught by tradition that 
the Roman Pontiff, successor of the key-bearer Peter, and 
vicar of Jesus Christ upon earth, by the power of the keys, 
_.. may, for reasonable causes, grant to the faithful of 
Christ, who by the bond of charity are members of Christ, 
whether they be in this life or in Purgatory, indulgences out 
of the superabundance of the merits of Christ and of the 
saints; and by his apostolic authority, by granting the in- 
dulgence as well for the living as for the dead, to dispense 
the treasure of the merits of Christ and of the saints, he has 
been accustomed either to confer the indulgence itself by the 
way of absolution, or to transfer it after the manner of a 
suffrage.”? And what is even more remarkable, he is em- 
powered to grant it prospectively : many of the indulgences 
now taken advantage of by Romanists having been granted 
by Popes dead several hundred years ago. Mr. Tyler quotes 





1 Cone. Trid., Sess. xxi. c. 9. 
2 Brief of Leo x., quoted by Tyler, Indulgences, p. 14. 
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a volume of “ Hours of the most Blessed Virgin Mary, accord- 
ing to the Use of the Church of Sarum,” published at Paris 
in 1526, containing forms of prayer to the Virgin, “many of 
which are prefaced by notifications of indulgences, startling 
indeed to us, but apparently familiar to our countrymen of 
that day, promised to those who duly repeat the prayers. 
These indulgences are granted by Popes and by Bishops, 
some of them dead centuries before that time. They guar- 
antee remission of punishment for different spaces of time, 
varying from a few weeks to 90,000 years; they undertake 
to warrant freedom from hell; they promise remission of 
punishment for venial sins and for deadly sins to the same 
person, and on the same condition; they assure, according to 
the spiritual wants of the individual, both a commutation of 
the pains of eternal damnation for the pains of Purgatory, 
and a change of the sufferings of Purgatory into a full and 
free pardon.” What has hitherto been read relates to a 
time anterior to the Council of Trent. But what says Trent 
itself? First an indulgence of three years and 160 days was 
granted to all who should appear on the opening of the 
Council; and in its twenty-fifth Session, December 4, 1563, 
a decree was passed enjoining that the use of Indulgences 
should be retained in the Church.” 

Similarly, in the additions made by Pius Iv. to the 
Nicene Creed the following clause occurs: “ Indulgentiae 
etiam potestatem a Christo in ecclesiae relictam esse, illa- 
rumque usum Christiano populo maximam salutem esse 
affirmo.” 

But the question is, Are these impieties sanctioned now ? 
It may be that the tone, which was one of unmixed blasphemy 
before the Reformation, has been somewhat mitigated to suit 
modern feelings ; yet the theory and practice of indulgences 
is maintained strictly still. The proofs of this are given in 
detail by Mr. Tyler, from whose tract the following extract 
may suffice as a specimen. It is taken from a Bull of Pope 
Leo XIL, granting a grand “jubilee” in the year 1825. “We 
publish,” it says, “the universal and most solemn jubilee, to 
commence in this holy city, from the first Vespers of the 
Nativity, and to continue during the whole year 1825 ; during 
which year of jubilee we mercifully give and grant in the 
Lord, a full and plenary indulgence, remission, and pardon of 
all their sins to all the faithful of Christ of both sexes, truly 
penitent and confessing their sins, and receiving the Holy 





1 Tyler, Indulgences, pp. 16, 17, 
* Cone. Trid,, Sess. xxv., Decretum de indulgentiis, 
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Communion, who shall devoutly visit the churches of Peter 
and Paul, as also of St. John Lateran and Sta. Maria Mag- 
giore, of this city, for thirty successive days.”* 

And this naturally brings us to the consideration of the 
cognate question of jubilees. The first was proclaimed .D. 
1300 by Boniface vill, promising plenary indulgence to any 
one who, during the last year of any century, should visit the 
churches of St. Peter and St. Paul at Rome for thirty days 
successively2 Now jubilees are celebrated every twenty-five 
years ; and are found a source of enormous profit, through 
the offerings of the faithful who visit Rome during their 
observance. 

3. The worshipping and adoration as well of images as of 
reliques is a fond thing vainly invented, etc. 

Before we proceed to consider the doctrine of our Church 
respecting Images, it will be proper to consider what the cor- 
ruption is which this Article is intended to reform. And in 
order thoroughly to understand this, we must consider the 
two different sorts of objects which these images profess to 
represent. The distinction will probably be recognised by 
Romanists:—1. The blessed Trinity; and here the most 
shocking part of the system consists in the representation of 
God the Father. The difference between this and the repre- 
sentation of the human body of our Lord, as on crucifixes, and 
even of the Dove asthe emblem of the Holy Ghost, is obvious. 
2. The Blessed Virgin Mary and the Saints; and this derives 
its principal danger from the worship of the Virgin and the 
Saints themselves, of which hereafter; this part of the sys- 
tem involving for the mass of the Romish people a double 
idolatry, the one of the image, the other of the saint repre- 
sented. 

The exact nature of the Romish doctrine on this subject 
may be seen from the decree relating to it, which was passed 
in the last session of the Council of ‘Trent, December 3, 
1563. In this decree the Second Council of Nicza (A.D. 787) 
is accepted, in which it was declared, with respect to the kind 
of adoration paid to images, that “there are not two sorts of 
adoration, but one only adoration, both of the image, and 
also of the sampler, whereof the image is.”? And though 
the decree of the Council of Trent takes pains to explain that 
“it ig not believed that there is in the images themselves 
any divinity or virtue which gives them a claim to worship, 





1 Tyler, Indulgences, p. 23. 2 Polydore Vergil, viii. 1. 
3 Conc. Nic. 2, Act. 4, quoted in Jewel, Of Adoration of Images, vol. 
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or that any confidence is to be placed in the images ;”* which 
at first sight looks like a movement towards better things, 
yet the explanation or palliation here offered is exactly the 
same as an enlightened heathen would have offered for their 
worship of images. We cannot imagine that Plato or Socrates 
really worshipped the idol for its own sake, or, to use the 
words of the Council, “quod credatur inesse aliqua in eis 
divinitas vel virtus, propter quam sint colendae.” The like 
observation may be made a fortiori respecting Aaron when 
he made the golden calf, yet we know what his sin was in 
the sight of God, not only as regarded the consequences upon 
the people, but as respected his own share in the act of 
idolatry. The test in each case is not what philosophers or 
enlightened bishops or Aaron may think or intend when 
they bow down before an image, but what the ordinary mass 
of mankind must, considering the weakness of human nature, 
be led to believe and to practise. There can be no doubt, 
according to the ordinary state of things in the Church of 
Rome, that certain images are still, as they were before the 
Reformation, actually worshipped by the people as contain- 
ing virtue or divinity in themselves, on the same principle 
as the image of Jupiter which fell down from heaven,? not 
merely as representing an absent saint (which if they worship 
the saint represented must be itself idolatry), but because 
that particular image is more holy than others ;* and the 
very best that can be said of a Church which sanctions 
under anathema such a practice is that it wilfully lays a 
stumbling-block in the way of its people, since the people 
actually do fall into the sin which the Council of Trent pro- 
fesses to deprecate. 

This much having been premised, let us go on to show 
the doctrine of our Church. And first, you will observe her 
moderation. She does not lay stress upon simply having 
pictures in the Church, as though this must necessarily 
imply adoration ; but her protest is against the worship and 
adoration of images. In the same way Jewel, in the fourteenth 
Article of his Challenge, frames his attack in this way, “that 
images should be set up in the churches to the intent the 
people might worship them.” 





1 Conc. Trid. Sess. xxv., Decretum de Invocatione veneratione et reli- 
quiis sanctorum et imaginibus sacris, 
2 Acts xix. 35. 

One image being often esteemed more holy than another in the same 
church, and sometimes special esteem being rendered to a black image of 
the Virgin or other saint. 

4 Jewel, vol. iii. p. 322. 
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It is “a vain thing,’—“ res futilis.” Now it is difficult 
to see what other opinion can be held of this worship of 
images than that which we form about the heathen worship, 
or the Jewish worship of their images. Both are equally 
“fond things,” contrary to true reason or sound religion. 
What difference is there, in point of sense, between a poor 
ignorant Romanist falling down before a statue of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary and worshipping it, as he does, with 
godly honour, and that of the idolaters describedin Acts xix. 
35, and Isaiah xliv. 10, etc.? You will observe that I am 
not speaking now of the practice being unwarrantable by 
Holy Scripture, or repugnant to it, but of the senseless nature 
of the worship. Iam merely quoting Isaiah in illustration 
of this, the fondness or folly of which the Article speaks. 
Similar illustrations may be found in Psalm exv. 5-8, cxxxv. 
15-18, and in Wisdom xiii. and xiv. 

And if it is “utilis,” which requires no further proof, so is 
it “inaniter conjficta,” a vain invention of late times, neither 
sanctioned by Christ or His Apostles, nor handed down by 
the Church, but a pure invention, or corruption of truth and 
right practice. This has been shown at length by several 
of our most distinguished writers, as well as in the Homilies. 
The Homily “ against peril of idolatry” is divided into three 

arts, and is full of instruction, as is also Bishop Jewel in his 
14th Article. The result is that we have early evidence that 
no such practice prevailed for six centuries; that when it did 
come in, it was attributed by the Fathers who wrote against 
it to the imitation of the heathen; that setting up images in 
Churches was several times forbidden, as for instance by the 
Council of Elvira in 305, the thirty-sixth Canon of which 
declares “ Picturas in Ecclesiis poni nolumus, ne id, ad quod 
cultus noster, nostraeque adorationes referuntur, super paric- 
tibus pictum sit.” A proclamation to the same effect was 
published throughout Christendom by Theodosius and 
Valens! Epiphanius speaks of a certain veil which he had 
found and torn down in a church, as having on it the picture 
of Christ or some saint, “ contra auctoritatem Scripturarum.”? 
Origen says, “ Celsus the heretic objects to us that we have 
not altars or images.”® Clemens Alexandrinus says, “ Nobis 
aperte vetitum est artem fallacem exercere.”* St. Augustine 
declares that “Tale simulacrum Deo nefas est in Christiano 





1 Jewel, Art. xiv. vol. iii. p. 246. 

2 Epiphan. ad Johann, Hierosolym., in Jewel, Def. of, Apol. Part v. 
vol. vi. p. 31. 

3 Orig. c. Cels. iv., in Jewel, Art. xiv. vol. iii. p. 246. 

4 Clem. Alex. in Paraenet., in Jewel, J. c. 
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templo collocare ;”1 and again, “Idola quidem omni sensu 
carere quis dubitet?”* Even St. Gregory, in whose time 
the old severe opinions on this matter were being relaxed, 
says, “Si quis imagines fovere voluerit, minime prohibe ; 
adorare vero imagines omnibus modis devita.”* Thus things 
went on; if images were tacitly admitted to greater honour, 
as after the sixth century the Church declined from her 
purity, there was no sanction for it in the decrees of the 
Church, till the unhappy and execrable Second Council of 
Nicza expressly sanctioned it, and thus the invention was 
complete, A.D. 787. 

This, as you know, is connected with that remarkable 
part of the world’s history, the action of the Iconoclasts ; but 
on this I cannot now enlarge. To show what the character 
of this Council was, I will read a passage from Jewel. 
“Read this Second Nicene Council,” he says, “ throughout, 
if thou be able. Thou wilt say there was never any assem- 
bly of Christian bishops so vain, so peevish, so wicked, so 
blasphemous, so unworthy in all respects to be called a 
Council. The blessed bishops there agreed together with 
one consent, that images in churches are not only to be 
allowed, but also devoutly and reverently to be honoured, 
and that with the same honour that is due to God Him- 
self.”4 

“Ts grounded upon no warranty of Scripture.” Here 
again we must examine what is urged on the other side. 
The only colourable passage is Exod. xxv. 18: “Thou shalt 
make two cherubims of gold ;” but these were emblems, never 
seen by the common people, and by the High Priest only 
once a year. These too were strictly commanded by God, 
and His command was to be unhesitatingly obeyed ; but it 
was the same God that said, “ Zhow shalt not make to thy- 
self any graven image.” Another attempt is made with 
reference to the Brazen Serpent; but there is not the least 
sien that the Israelites worshipped it at first, and when they 
did, Hezekiah destroyed it, and called it Nehushtan, “a piece 
of brass.”° 

“ Nay, rather repugnant to the Word of God.” Hey has 
well observed that “the Romanists betray a consciousness of 
something wrong with respect to the worship of images, by 
leaving the Second Commandment out of the Decalogue.’® 





1 August. de Fide et Symbolo, ¢. 7. 2 Ib. Epist. cii. 18. 

3 Greg. Magn. Hpist. ix. 9. 

4 Jewel, Def. of Apol. Part. v. vol. vi. p. 28. 

5 2 Kings xviii. 4. See Jewel, 14th Art. of Challenge, vol. iii. pp. 226, 
O21: 6 Hey’s Lectures, vol. iv. p. 140, ed. 2. 
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See also Deut. xxvii. 15, which, like the other portions in- 
troduced into the Commination Service, is as applicable to 
Christian as to Jewish times; Psalm xcvii. 7, Deut. iv. 16, 
which gives us the ground of the prohibition ; nor can we 
see any reason why the caution, “ Lest ye corrupt yourselves,” 
is not perpetually in force, Rom. i. 23, 1 St. John v. 21.7 

4. Reliques.—Here again it is the worship, not the pos- 
session, of them that is condemned. The Roman doctrine on 
the subject may be gathered from the same decree of the 
Council of Trent that authorized the adoration of images, 
which condemns all who deny that honour and veneration 
are to be paid to the relics of the saints.?_ It is traceable also 
in a hymn to the Cross preserved by Cardinal Mai: “O crux 
ave spes unica, hoc inventionis tempore, auge piis iustitiam, 
reisque dona veniam ;”* and in the stories of false miracles 
wrought by their means. Hey tells us that Calvin proposed 
that an inventory should be published of all Popish relics, 
than which proposal nothing could be more fair,* nor more 
convincing, when we know how many relics, undoubted in 
the locality, exist of the same person, nay of the same limb, 
or of different parts of their bodies. So again the wood of 
the true cross could never have sufficed to furnish all the 
relics which claim to be a part of it. 

“Vainly invented.” The invention is earlier in this case, 
because more natural, than the other. If we put ourselves 
in the place of the early Christians, we may imagine the 
natural veneration which they would have for saints and mar- 
tyrs; as a loyalist of the seventeenth century for any relics 
of Charles 1. How soon any worship began we have no cer- 
tain means of knowing. From the controversy between 
Vigilantius and St. Jerome, we may infer comparatively 
early. The forgery of such relics is early alluded to by St. 
Augustine: “Alii membra martyrum, si tamen martyrum, 
venditant.”® 

“Grounded upon no warranty of Scripture.” The texts 
alleged are St. Matthew ix. 20-22, where however there is 
no mention of worshipping the hem of our Lord’s garment ; 
Acts xix. 12, where the miracles, though wrought at a dis- 
tance, were the conscious work of a living Apostle; and 





1 On the subject of Image Worship, see Tyler’s work under that title, 
Rivingtons, 1847; alsohis Tracts on the subject, ‘‘ What is Romanism ?” 
Nos. xvu.-xxvi. 8.P.C.K. 

2 Conc, Trident. Sess. xxv. Decretum de Invocatione, etc. Sanctorum, 

3 See Jewel, 14th Art. of Challenge, vol. iii. p. 233. 

4 Hey’s Lectures, iv. 142, 5 Aug. de opere Monach., ¢. 28. 
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Hebrews ix. 4, describing memorials laid up in the ark, not 
as objects of worship, but merely as records. 

5. The Romish doctrine concerning the Invocation of 
Saints is a fond thing vainly invented. It should be observed 
that the Article refers more particularly to saints, yet the 
same may be said of the invocation of angels, which is 
equally practised in the Church of Rome; and further, that 
under the name of saints is included the worship of the 
blessed Virgin Mary. 

Now, the origin of this corruption it is easy to conceive. 
Like many other errors, it arose from a perversion or exag- 
geration of a truth. The Invocation of Saints is a perversion, 
or rather a false deduction, from the Communion of Saints. 
That there is some unexplained invisible bond of unity be- 
tween the Church on earth and that in heaven is, as we 
have seen, an article in our Creed. There is naturally a ten- 
dency in pious minds to think with interest and sympathy 
of these departed friends, of saints and martyrs gone to their 
rest, of all those of all ages who have departed this life in the 
faith of Christ. We of our Church thank God for such 
saints; and provided it be kept within due bounds, it 
would be hard to call this blameable. The next stage is 
apostrophes, rather passionate and poetical than founded on 
reason, to the spirits of departed friends ; and if these again 
are intended as poetical, or as a mere vent to the feelings, 
the practice is hardly in itself deserving of censure; yet still 
to be avoided as the germ of evil, by all who know to what 
it may lead; but when such a practice is deliberately em- 
bodied in an act of worship, whether by an individual or by 
the Church, it becomes indeed a “fond thing,” that is, con- 
trary to the dictates of sound reason and a reasonable ser- 
vice. 

But that we may know what it is we are contending 
against, let us ascertain here, as in the former parts of this 
Article, what the Romish doctrines and practice is. For 
remember that it is not mere formal theory that is at issue, 
me a practical question affecting the details of everyday 

ife. 

Now for the general statement of doctrines we refer to 
the twenty-fifth Session of the Council of Trent, as before. 
The decree sets forth that the Saints offer their prayers to 
God for men, Thus far we neither affirm nor deny ; much 
must depend upon whether they speak of such prayer offered 
by the Saints as general or as particular; and though what 
follows, maintaining the piety of the practice, “ ut pro nobis 
etiam singulis orent,” shows that they held the particular 
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prayer of the Saints for individuals upon earth, yet this is not 
our question. They may or they may not ; we have no warrant 
either way; but our main business is with what follows: 
“bonum atque utile esse suppliciter eos invocare, et ob bene- 
ficia impetranda a Deo per Filium eius Iesum Christum, ad 
eorum orationes opem auxiliumque confugere:” and this 
doctrine may be illustrated by the practice before and after 
the Reformation; but still more grossly before, because the 
Reformation did make the Romanists ashamed of some 
things, which were tacitly disused. I hold again in my 
hand Tyler’s “What is Romanism?” which I wish it were 
in my power to read entire, but the difference between Mr. 
Tyler’s plans and the line of argument presented to us by 
the form of the Article, as well as the length of his treatise, 
forbids it. Still the facts, as the basis of my present state- 
ment, I may take from him in my own order, as well as from 
the earlier English writers, who have given abundant evi- 
dence of the same facts. For the sake of distinctness his 
treatise is divided into two parts: 1. On the Invocation of 
Saints and Angels; 2. On the Worship of the Virgin. This 
last, you will observe, is not expressly stated in the Article, 
but there is no doubt that it is intended to be included in the 
general term; and as it is by far the most awful form in 
which this corruption has appeared, we cannot pass over it, 
though we will postpone it till after the general question. 

Now the first question is, who are the Saints or holy 
ones whom the Church of Rome commands her subjects to 
invocate ? 

1. The Angels, not expressly named either in the Article 
or in the decree of the Council of Trent. 2. The blessed 
Virgin Mary. 3. The Apostles. 4. The ancient Saints, so 
called and considered by the general consent of the early 
Church, such as St. Cyprian, St. Augustine, and St. Chrysos- 
tom. 5. Persons canonized by the Popes; that is, persons 
whom a mortal man’s judgment officially declares to be in 
heaven, including some who are known to have been guilty of 
great crimes, and others whom we know to have been guilty 
of great blasphemies, to say the least. Instances have 
occurred, as at the canonization of Alphonsus Liguori, in 
which, the moment the act of canonization was complete, 
the official said to the new Saint, “Ora pro nobis ;” he 
having, of course, been prayed for as a sinner in Purgatory. 

Now the proper measure of the degree of peril and 
impiety to which this unscriptural and uncatholic doctrine 





1 Tyler’s Invocation of Saints, p. 8. 
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of invocation naturally leads, is the effect which it had upon 
public worship, just previously to the Reformation, after 
which greater caution in keeping out of sight so great a 
stumbling-block to the maintenance of her position was 
necessary, and, except perhaps with respect to the Virgin 
Mary, was exercised. The height which the practice had 
previously reached, and the extent to which it had obscured 
and interfered with the belief in one Mediator between God 
and man, may be gathered from a service in honour of 
Thomas 4 Becket, preserved in a book called “ Primitive 
Worship.”1 In this service the following passages occur : 
“O Christ Jesus, by the wounds of Thomas, loosen the sins 
which bind us.” “O good Jesus, by the merits of Thomas, 
forgive us our debts.” “Extend succour to us, O Thomas, 
guide those who stand; raise up those that fall. Correct 
our morals, actions, life; and guide us in the way of life.” 
“Hail, Thomas, thou rod of justice” “Hail, glorious 
guardian of the flock. Save those who rejoice in thy glory.” 
“To Thomas all things are obedient, plagues, diseases, deaths, 
and devils; fire, air, land, and sea.” ? 

As for the present worship of Saints in the Church of 
Rome, Mr. Tyler brings forward ample instances from the 
authoritative Breviary of the Roman Church,? from which 
the following examples may suffice, arranged as by him 
under four heads. 

(1.) Prayer is offered to Almighty God through the 
mediation and intercession of the Saints; and He is suppli- 
cated to grant to the worshippers the intercession of particu- 
lar Saints by name. So in A; 545,551. “ We beseech Thee, 
Almighty God, that he whose feast we are about to celebrate, 
may implore Thy aid for us, that he may be for us a perpetual 
intercessor.” 4 ; 

(2.) Addresses are offered to the Saints imploring them 
to pray for the worshippers. This may be exemplified from 
every part of the ordinary worship of the Church of Rome, 
and would not be questioned by any Roman Catholic. 

(3.) Prayers are offered to Saints imploring them to hear 
and as of themselves to grant. So H. 497; “O good shep- 
herd, merciful Peter, accept the prayers of us who supplicate, 
and loose the bonds of our sins by the power committed 


i This book, formerly on the list of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, is largely quoted by Tyler. 

2 Tyler, Invocation of Saints, pp. 8-15. 

3 The quotations are taken from the Norwich edition of 1830, in four 
volumes : A for autumn; A for summer ; H for winter; V for spring. 

4 Tyler, Invocation of Saints, p. 16. 
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unto thee, by which thou shuttest heaven against all by a 
word, and openest it.” Here St. Peter is entreated to grant 
the prayer, and to loose the suppliants from the bonds of sin, 
without any allusion to his doing so through intercession. 

(4.) Praise is ascribed to the Saints, such as Christians 
should offer only to the one Supreme God. So V. 486: “O 
Joseph, the glory of those in heaven, and the sure hope of 
our life, and the safeguard of the world, benignly accept the 
praises which we joyfully sing to thee.” ? 

Now to recur to the proof of the Article. 

“The invocation of Saints is a vain thing.” It would 
seem impossible that any sound mind, which has learnt the 
first principles of the Christian faith, could come to any 
other conclusion. The bare reading of these passages is 
surely enough to stamp their foolishness. 

We may, however, add one or two arguments directly to 
this point. This practice, in fact, invests the Saints with 
the attribute of omnipresence, and so makes them Gods. In 
order to escape from this conclusion, which is a reductio ad 
absurdum, Romish writers have been obliged to invent two 
or three gratuitous theories, from which believers have to 
make their choice. The first opinion is that angels carry up 
the prayers to the Saints, and bring down the answers to 
blessings. A second view is, that angels and glorified spirits 
are endowed with such swiftness of motion, that they can in 
a way be present, and hear different prayers uttered in 
different places at the same moment of time. These two 
views Bellarmine rejects as implying proper ubiquity. A 
third is, that the Saints, at the very commencement of their 
blessedness, have imparted to them by God a knowledge of 
all the prayers that will be addressed to them, together with 
all that may happen to themselves ; so that when afterwards 
the prayer is uttered, they, though they do not hear it, yet 
know it and act upon it. The last is not that the Saints see 
beforehand our prayers fromthe beginning of theirown blessed- 
ness, but that God reveals when we utter them. The last two 
Cardinal Bellarmine approves ! but a theory supported by such 
futile arguments, and by them alone, cannot but be fond itself. 

“Vainly invented.” There is not a symptom of this 
invention before the middle of the fourth century. For the 
detailed proof of this I must refer you to Mr. Tyler’s work ; 
he shows negatively that the records of the Ancient Church, 
including liturgies, contain no allusion to such Invocation, 
even where it might have been expected, if such a doctrine 





1 Tyler, Invocation of Saints, p. 21. 2 Tbid. p. 24. 
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and practice had existed: and positively, that the principles 
habitually asserted by the ancient writers are inconsistent with 
suchdoctrine and practice. Mr. Tyler’s induction is a large one, 
embracing (1.) Apostolic Fathers, St. Barnabas, Hermas, St. 
Clement, St. Ignatius, St. Polyearp, with the Epistle of the 
Church of Smyrna on his martyrdom. All these are undoubt- 
edly before the Council of Nice, and probably before 170. 
(2.) Justin Martyr, 150; Irenaeus, 180; Clemens Alex., 
180; Tertullian, 180; Origen, 230; Cyprian, 258; Lactan- 
tius, 300; Eusebius, 314 ; the Apostolic Canons, which, though 
spurious, are confessedly very early ; and Athanasius, 350. 

“Grounded upon no warranty of Scripture.” Through- 
out the Old Testament no prayer to angel or beatified spirit 
occurs. . Contrast this with the Invocation of Abel and 
Abraham in the Litany of the Saints in the Church of Rome; 
as well as the only two instances of warranty from the Old 
Testament brought by Romanists themselves: one, that of 
Abraham bowing down to the heavenly visitant in Gen. xviii. 
2; but this, according to the best interpretations, was the 
Son of God Himself; the other in Gen. xlviii. 16, when Jacob 
prayed over the sons of Joseph, “The angel, which redeemed 
me from all evil, bless the lads ;” but this was the Angel of 
the Covenant, that is, the Word Himself. Nowhere else in 
the Old Testament is there a shadow of the doctrine, even 
where, if it had been lawful, it must have been found. For 
instance, if ever there was a case where Invocation might 
have been expected according to the Romish theory, it is 
that of Moses, who, whilst living, was in a certain sense a 
mediator, and is so called in Holy Scripture :+ who had so 
often interceded for his sinful people and been heard ; who 
was removed from men’s sight in no ordinary way; and yet 
where do-we read, O Moses, pray for us? With respect to 
the New Testament, most of the passages adduced are such 
that it seems impossible by any ingenuity to twist them into 
a warranty of Scripture. What, for instance, is the value, as 
proof of this Invocation, of such texts as the following ? 

St. Luke xvi. 9, “Make to yourselves friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness, that, when ye fail, they may 
receive you into everlasting habitations.” 

Acts v.15, “That at the least the shadow of Peter pass- 
ing by might overshadow some of them.” 

Acts vii. 60, Stephen “fell asleep.” 

2 Pet. i. 15, “I will endeavour that ye may be able after 
my decease to have these things always in remembrance.” 





1Gal. iii. 19; cp, Deut. v. 5. 
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Whence, they say, it is clear that St. Peter would care for 
them after his death, and, therefore, that it would be lawful 
for them to pray to him. 

Rev. v. 8, “And when he had taken the book, the four 
beasts and four and twenty elders fell down before the Lamb, 
having every one of them harps, and golden vials full of odours, 
which are the prayers of saints.” This is doubtless a mystery, 
but what warranty is there here for our falling down before 
the four and twenty elders and invoking them ? 

Rev. vi. 10, 11, The souls “ under the altar” “ cried with 
a loud voice, saying, How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost 
thou not avenge our blood on them that dwell on the earth ?” 
“ And it was said unto them, that they should rest yet fora 
little season, until their fellow-servants also and their 
brethren, that should be killed as they were, should be ful- 
filled.” This passage shows only that there is some mystical 
connexion between the departed spirits of the martyrs and 
the Church militant on earth ; and that in general, not as to 
particular individuals. 

2 Cor. i. 11, “ Ye also helping together by prayer for us,” 
etc.; but prayer to whom? 1 Thess. v. 25,“ Brethren, pray 
for us;” but to whom? 1 Tim. 1. 1, “ I exhort that, first of 
all, supplications, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks 
be made for all men;” but prayers to whom? Again, St. 
James v. 16, “Pray one for another ;” but pray to whom ? 
These texts are a warranty for the value of mutual interces- 
gion among living men in the Church militant, but what 
warranty do they give for the Invocation of saints or angels ? 
even if the Church of Rome were to confine herself, as she 
does not, to asking for this intercession. The utmost that 
can logically be made of such injunctions to intercession 
is to infer from analogy, that as men pray for each other 
on earth, so saints in heaven may possibly pray for each other 
likewise. This may be so, but it does not forward the 
Romish doctrine, that men on earth are permitted and en- 
couraged to pray for the intercession of those in heaven ; 
and this we know is the least part of the great mystery of 
iniquity which this doctrine actually involves. 

“ Nay, rather repugnant to the Word of God.” Not only 
is there no warranty of Scripture for it, but the Word of God 
is against it—it is repugnant to the Word of God. For, first, 
it tends to obscure the great doctrine of the mediation of 
Christ alone; it places at the least, even in theory, inter- 
mediation, or subordinate mediation between the worshipper 
and Christ, in the stead of his coming to the Father (as no 
one can come otherwise) through Christ ; and in practice, 
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with the poor ignorant Romish peasant, it actually displaces 
the only Mediator, and substitutes a creature-mediator in His 
place. If there is any one truth more certain than another 
it is this, that we have all access to the Father by the Spirit 
through Christ ;+ that “there is one Mediator between God 
and men, the man Christ Jesus;”2 that “we have not an 
High Priest which cannot be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities.”® By virtue of His relations to us in His quality 
of perfect manhood, He may be, and therefore must be, 
directly approached by us as Mediator between us and the 
Father, with whom, by virtue of His perfect Godhead, He is 
one. The tendency of the Romish doctrine is to keep out of 
sight this accessibility, to represent Christ as too distant, too 
holy, too divine, for mortal man to approach Him without 
the aid of some creatures who shall have more in common 
with humanity, or lie more within the sphere of his sym- 
pathies and his wants. Hence the whole doctrine of Patron 
Saints ; such a saint being supposed to be attached by certain 
ties of origin or of favour to such a particular locality, or to 
such a particular person or family, in a manner which involun- 
tarily reminds us of the patron gods of certain cities accord- 
ing to Homer’s mythology ; and it comes practically to the 
belief that the blessing which would be denied if asked in the 
name of Christ alone, may be granted by the mediation of 
the Patron Saint. In like manner the blessed Virgin Mary 
is entreated to use her influence over her Son. 

Again, to show still further how repugnant the doctrine 
is to Holy Scripture: we know that the invocation of saints 
is not confined to asking their intercession, though this is bad 
enough ; but I have given you sufficient proofs, which might 
be multiplied indefinitely, that it includes prayers to saints, 
imploring them to hear, and as of themselves to grant, the 
prayers of the faithful on earth, and to release them from the 
bands of sin without any allusion to the intercession of those 
saints ; and what is this but actually to put them in the 
place of God? They are in this point of view not only 
mediators, but themselves the object of worship. I do not 
say that pious Roman Catholics well informed do not in such 
addresses tacitly refer to God as the fountain of all good, but 
what becomes of the poor ignorant multitude? At one time 
they worship God, at another the blessed Virgin Marys of dif- 
ferent localities, at another, St. Peter ; and it cannot but be 
that such worship must tend to confound in their minds the 
distinction between the Creator and the creature ; they know 





1 Eph. ii. 18. ail) Ramet 5: 3 Heb. iv. 15. 
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nothing and understand nothing of the vain and unscriptural 
distinctions between one kind of worship and another, between 
Natpela to God, dovreéa to the saints, and umepdovrcia to the 
blessed Virgin! To them worship is worship ; so that, in 
fact, under cover of this intermediate worship of the saints, a 
virtual substitute for a modified Polytheism, under the name 
of Christianity, is practically introduced, and we know how 
congenial Polytheism is to the natural man. And are not all 
these frightful consequences repugnant to the Word of God ? 
Col. ii. 18 seems almost intended to meet the error; and 
it is practically rebuked in Rev. xix. 10, xxii. 8, 9. It is 
mere waste of time to allege more texts, and I will conclude 
with 1 Tim. ii. 5: “There is one God, and one Mediator 
between God and men, the man Christ Jesus ;” a passage 
thus shown to be repugnant to the two fundamental corrup- 
tions involved in the Invocation of saints. 

Before we quit this painful subject, it appears right, as 
far as time will allow, to say a few more words upon that 
which is virtually included in this Article, the worship of the 
blessed Virgin Mary. To do justice to this subject several lec- 
tures would hardly suffice. I must refer you to Tyler, as a book 
which should be universally read. I will give you a few speci- 
mens; but let me first say that no true member of the Church 
of England ever speaks of the blessed Virgin except with 
great reverence, respect, and love ; indeed, it 1s because we 
respect and love her that we protest against a system which 
is really derogatory to her. “The practical doctrine of the 
Church of Rome,” says Mr. Tyler, “is this, that as the Virgin 
Mary surpasses inestimably all saints and angels, cherubim 
and seraphim, and all the powers of heaven, in authority and 
purity and dignity, so a worship ought to be addressed to her 
inestimably higher and more sacred than the worship paid to 
them.”2 This higher worship they call by the invented 
word irepSovrela, a service above other dovdevas or services 
to the saints. Mfr. Tyler then goes on to show the different 
grades of this worship, as in the case of the Invocation of 
other saints. From his illustrations the following may be 
selected :— 

1. Prayers are made to God in the name of the Virgin, 
pleading her merits, and offered through her mediation, as in 





1 Aovdedw is itself in the New Testament applied to the worship of 
God. See Acts xx. 19; Rom. xiv. 18, xvi. 18; Col. iii. 24; 1 Thess. i. 
9; and to that of false gods, Gal. iv. 8. But above all compare 1 Thess, 
i. 9 with Heb. ix. 14, in which passages dovAev@ and Aarpevo are used 
indifferently as applicable to God. 

2 'Tyler’s What is Romanism ? No. viii. p. 5. 
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the Breviary, V. 155: “We beseech thee, O Lord, let the 
glorious intercession of the blessed and glorious ever Virgin 
Mary protect us and bring us to life eternal.’”? 

2. Prayers are offered to the Virgin, entreating her inter- 
cession. These occur perpetually, but there is a striking 
instance in At. 229: “Holy Mother of God, mirror of justice, 
cause of our joy, Mystical Rose, Tower of David, Tower of 
Ivory, House of Gold, Ark of the Covenant, Gate of Heaven, 
Refuge of Sinners, Queen of Angels, Queen of all Saints, ete. 
etc., pray for us.”? 

3. Prayers are addressed to her for benefits as her own 
gifts, both spiritual and temporal. Such is that in V. 153: 
“ Hail, star of the sea, and kind Mother of God, and ever 
Virgin, happy gate of heaven . . . Show that thou art a Mother. 
Let Him who endured for thee to be thy Son, through thee 
receive our prayers. O excellent Virgin, meek among all, do 
thou make us meek and chaste, freed from fault; make our 
life pure ; prepare for us a safe journey, that, beholding Jesus, 
we may always rejoice together.”* And the full meaning of 
the phrase, “Show that thou art a Mother,” may be seen 
from “Bonaventura’s broad and shocking summons to the 
Virgin to put forth her full maternal authority, and to com- 
mand the Lord of life, ‘ By the right of a Mother, command thy 
Son, and that of Damiani, ‘Not only asking but commanding; 
a Mistress not a handmaid.”* 

4, Divine praises are ascribed to her; as in AL. 598 
“The Holy Mother of God is exalted above the choir of 
angels to the heavenly realms. The gates of Paradise are 
opened to us by thee, who, glorious this day, triumphest 
with the angels.” “Rejoice, O Virgin Mary, thou alone hast 
destroyed all heresies in the whole world. Deem me worthy 
to praise thee, hallowed Virgin: give me strength against 
thy enemies.”® 

I cannot conclude this Article without calling your atten- 
tion to the practice of the Church of England as contrasted 
with the Church of Rome in this matter. 

With respect to angels she recognises the ministration of 
angels as by God’s appointment, as in the Collect for the 
Feast of St. Michael and All Angels; but she never invokes 
their intercession, The Song of the Three Children is no 
exception to this, as we there say no more to the angels or 





1 Tyler’s What is Romanism ? No. viii. p. 8. 2 Jbid. p.9. 3 Ibid. p. 11. 
4 Ibid. p. 12. Bonaventura was a Franciscan, born in 1221, who died 
in 1274. He was made a Cardinal Bishop by Gregory x., and was can- 
onized in 1482 by Sextus tv. Pietro Damiani was also a Cardinal Bishop. 
5 [bid. p. 15. See also What is Romanism? Nos. ix. and x. 
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to the spirits and souls of the righteous than we do to the 
sun and moon or stars, to invocate which would be palpable 
idolatry, or than we do to the abstractions summer and winter: 
“Bless ye the Lord, praise Him, and magnify Him for ever.” 
With respect to saints, she acknowledges that “ with God 
do live the spirits of them that depart hence in the Lord ;” 
and in all the collects for Saints’ Days he sets them forth 
as ensamples, and as instruments of God’s glory; but the 
prayer on those days, as on all others, is in the alone name 
and alone mediation of our blessed Lord. 

With respect to the blessed Virgin, all the services which 
bear any reference to her are invariably turned into occasions 
of exalting and glorifying, not her but her son. So what is 
commonly called “The Purification of St. Mary the Virgin,” 
is first called “The Presentation of Christ in the Temple,” 
and to this the Collect itself corresponds. Similarly in the 
Collect for “the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary,” 
her very name does not oceur. Yet we honour her memory 
in our daily services by the use of the Magnificat. 
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ARTICULUS XXIII. 
Be Ministrands in Ecclesia. 


Nown “icet cuiquam sumere sibi munus 
publice praedicandi, aut administrandi 
Sacramenta in Ecclesia, nist prius 
Juerit ad haec obeunda legitime vo- 
catus et missus. Atgue wlos legi- 
time vocatos et missos existimare debe- 
mus, qui per homines, quibus potestas 
vocandt ministros, atgue mittendi in 
vineam Domini, publice concessa est 


ARTICLE XXIII. 


Of Ministering in the Congregation. 


It zs not lawful for any man to take 
upon him the office of publick preach- 
ing, or ministering the Sacraments 
in the Congregation, before he be 
lawfully called, and sent to execute 
the same. And those we ought to 
juage lawfully called and sent, which 
be chosen and called to this work by 
men who have public authority given 


in Ecclesia, cooptati fuerint, et adscité 


unto them in the Congregation, to 
in hoc opus. 


call and send Ministers into the 
Lora’s vineyard. 


HERE is no difference in the different editions of this 

Article, except that before 1571 the title ran “ Nemo 

in Ecclesia ministret nisi vocatus.” It is noticeable that 

“Keclesia” is rendered “ Congregation,” and that the word 

“chosen” is less precise than the Latin “ cooptati,” which 

means “elected into the same order as the electors.” Of this 
we shall see the force as we go on. 

Now in what I am about to say on this Article, let it be 
distinctly understood that I mean no reflection upon those 
foreign Protestant Churches which enjoy a less perfect con- 
stitution ecclesiastical than we do. There can be no doubt 
that as we owe the blessings of our Church to God’s direct 
providence and grace, so the defects of those Churches, in 
point of order and government, were providentially disposed. 
We have no cause for boasting over them. In the beginning 
and progress of their Reformation, it was circumstantially 
impossible for them to continue the line of succession by 
Bishops,—there were historical difficulties in their way ; and 
it is certain that their chief leaders earnestly desired at that 
time, whatever may have been the case since with their de- 
scendants, to retain the order and administration of bishops ; 


but as the bishops generally remained on the side of Rome, 
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and would listen to no overtures for the removal of abuses 
and corruptions, they were compelled to choose between 
remaining in thraldom to all those abuses, many of them 
extremely dangerous, in order to preserve episcopacy, or to 
dispense with bishops, as they thought and hoped only for 
a time, in order to purify themselves from the idolatry and 
corruption in which Rome was involved. It should not be 
forgotten also, that although the episcopal succession was 
broken off, yet a succession from the Apostles through the 
presbyters was continued. They, especially the Lutherans, 
had no thought of beginning a new Church, or of cutting 
themselves off from the external continuity of the Apostoli- 
cal Church. They would still tell you that their ministers 
do succeed the Apostles; and it must be borne in mind that 
Luther and many of his colleagues were canonically ordained 
priests or presbyters in the Church of Rome. In short, 
these Reformed Churches in Germany seem to come under 
the case mentioned by Hooker, as one of the extraordinary 
cases, “where the exigence of necessity doth constrain to 
leave the usual ways of the Church, which otherwise we 
would willingly keep: when the Church must needs have 
some ordained, and neither hath nor can have a bishop to 
ordain.”! With us, on the contrary, the whole history of 
the purification of religion was a preparation for the un- 
broken continuance of the Apostolical orders. Emancipation 
from the spiritual and temporal tyranny of the Bishop of 
Rome was perfectly consistent with the preservation of that 
authority which the Bishops had inherited from the Apostles. 
The internal purification of the Church was coincident with 
the continuance of the same external government which had 
never been broken since the time of the Apostles. A suffi- 
cient number of canonically ordained and consecrated 
bishops embraced the purer doctrines and worship of the 
Reformed Church, to enable them to continue the canonical 
ordination and consecration of their successors, and that too 
just at the time when the bitterness of the Marian persecu- 
tions seemed likely to extinguish the last spark of truth. 
Of all the providential arrangements to which we owe our 
present blessing, the death of Mary was the most well-timed ; 
for had she lived a little longer, that last remnant of 
the Reformed bishops who consecrated Archbishop Parker 
would have been exterminated, and the Papists could then 
have justly charged us with departure from the prescrip- 
tive succession of bishops, which had lasted now for fifteen 








1 Hooker, Eccl. Pol. vii. 14, sect. 11. 
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centuries absolutely unbroken. I shall not enter further 
into the history of the leading causes which induced and 
enabled our Reformers to write the present Article, and to 
continue that form of ordering in all its essential parti- 
culars, which we now use in conformity with the practice 
of the primitive Church ; but we will proceed at once to the 
Article. 

I was led to these observations by the obvious bearing 
which, whether we intend it or not, this question has on an 
important distinctive feature of foreign Protestant Churches. 
With respect to those who, to their own great loss, as well 
as to the great injury of true religion and unity, have de- 
parted from the Church of England, the case is widely 
different; the originators of these acts of schism are without 
excuse, but their modern representatives are rather to be 
pitied, as having been brought up under a false system with 
respect to the ministry, without any original fault of their 
own; and I am anxious to state that the observations which 
a sense of truth will compel me to utter on this subject, 
though they must unavoidably apply to modern Dissenters, 
persevering in proved error, as well as to those who first 
constituted a new beginning of ministers, yet are not spoken 
in bitterness ; candidly indeed, and unreservedly and with- 
out compromise, as is fitting for one who has promised to 
drive away all erroneous and strange doctrines, contrary to 
God’s word; yet charitably in the true sense of the term, 
for true charity consists not in concealing or slurring over 
the truth even for the sake of external peace, but in illus- 
trating and enforcing the truth in a spirit of meekness and 
fear. 

And now recurring to the text of the Article, it will be 
my endeavour in this Lecture—(1.) To ascertain its true 
scope and meaning; (2.) To confirm its teaching from Holy 
Scripture, and from primitive antiquity; and (3.) To illus- 
trate its truth by the actual constitution and conduct of the 
Church of England in this respect ; for there must of course 
be a harmony between what our Reformers did and what 
they said; so that if their language should appear to be 
ambiguous, the doubt may be removed by referring to their 
undoubted acts, 

Now for the explanation of the terms of the Article. 

The title “ Ministering ” includes, according to the Article, 
Preaching, and Baptizing, and administering the Holy Com- 
munion ; but it meant even then more than this, as is proved 
by the Book of Common Prayer, viz., conducting the public 
prayers, pronouncing absolution, marrying and burying, both 
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of which were then confined to the clergy. In a word, the 
term includes the whole of the exclusively clerical and pastoral 
offices. 

“Tt is not lawful”—< Non licet.” This, as we shall pre- 
sently see, means not lawful by God’s Word, nor according to 
the practice of the best ages of the Church. At the time 
when the Article was written it was also not consistent with 
the municipal law. 

“Any man,’—whatever his station, his piety, his gifts 
and qualifications, humanly speaking, for the office. 

“To take upon him,”—either to assume to himself, of his 
own will and appointment, or to take from other unqualified 
persons, “the office.” 

“Public preaching ;” this term is added, as well as 
“in the congregation,” in order not to interfere with private 
religious instruction in a family; private conferences on 
religious subjects between friends ; or family devotion. 

“Tn the congregation ;” 7.e. wherever the body of Chris- 
tians, great or small, meet together in their capacity of a 
congregation or church. In the Latin, twice “in ecclesia.” 

“ Lawfully ” will be defined presently. 

Now to explain the words “called,” “sent,” “ chosen,” 
“cooptati:” all terms relating to the same practice of 
ordaining under different aspects; all implying to give a 
commission of some sort. There are two possible meanings 
to the word “ called,” in a theological sense, the one referring 
to the internal call, the other to the external. The term 
here is understood to apply to the latter, and the same mean- 
ing belongs to the words in the Ordination Services: “Do 
you believe that you are truly called according to the will 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the due order of this realm, to 
the ministry of the Church?” as is evident by comparing 
that question with the preceding one: “Do you trust that 
you are inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon 
you this office and ministration?” The word “ called,” or 
“invited,” need not mean an express individual invitation 
to enter the Christian ministry ; but such a general calling 
as is implied in the known willingness of a bishop to fill up 
vacancies in his diocese with competent persons; and after 
satisfying himself as to fitness, his calling an individual to 
proceed in his purpose of taking upon him the office of a 
minister. 

«“ Sent” is a word so appropriated, in a theological sense, to 
the office of the Christian ministry, that the word amoaTonos 
means those pre-eminently sent by our Lord for that office, 
even as our Lord was sent by the Father (St. John xx. 21). 
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So He bids them “ Pray the Lord of the harvest, that He 
will send forth labourers into His harvest.” 

“ Chosen ”—“cooptati,” not electt (an instance of the value 
of the Latin version as explaining the English one). “ Coop- 
tari” strictly means to choose into the body of which you 
are yourself a member, in order to complete the number by 
filling up vacancies. Thus “cooptare tribunos” is used in 
Liv. ii. 65. It means here then “those whom the ordainers 
shall elect into the clerical body to which they themselves 
belong.” 

“ By men ”—“ per homines.” There is a stress on these 
words, as showing that the instrumentality of men is ordi- 
narily necessary, instead of the fanatical notion of the 
Quakers and other sects, that the commission of the min- 
istry is ordinarily derived by immediate inspiration of 
God. 

“ By men who have public authority given unto them in 
the congregation ”—“ quibus potestas publice commissa est 
in ecclesia.” Given then by whom? Not by the people, 
nor by the Church (the expression is im ecclesia) ; but by 
God Himself, by the process hereafter to be described. Of 
course the municipal authority of the State allowing the 
open exercise of the power of ordaining may be included in 
these words, “ publice commissa est,” but the proper mean- 
ing is the divine authority to ordain. 

Now this explanation of the terms of the argument will 
enable us to see clearly the state of the argument ; and upon 
a review of them, of the history of the Church, and of what 
the Reformers of our Church actually did, there seems no 
reason for doubting that the persons whom they contem- 
plated, as the only ordinary authorized ordainers, were the 
order of bishops regularly and canonically succeeding each 
other, and inheriting this power of ordaining from the 
Apostles themselves. They may have worded their convic- 
tions less definitely and clearly than they might have done, 
out of consideration for the less fortunate Protestant Churches 
in Germany, but their own invariable practice gives the 
clearest indication of their own real meaning. 

And first, they did clearly mean that the ordaining power 
was vested at all events in some part of the clerical body 
themselves: this the German clergy would have been the 
first to recognise, and they always acted upon it. The 
spectacle which the later corruptions of Protestantism have 
introduced, of the ministry receiving the commission to 





1 See Articles xxxvi. and xxxv1. 
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preach and administer the Sacraments from lay hands,} 
would have been as utterly unlawful in their eyes, as for 
any one to take that office upon himself without some ex- 
ternal call, that is, for any one to lay hands upon himself. 
The self-origination of a ministry or the new beginning of a 
succession never entered their minds. The ordainers, who- 
ever they were, were authorized “ cooptare ;” therefore those 
who ordained clergy must themselves be in the number of 
those who were already ordained. 

Further, the part of the clergy who were, in the view of 
our Reformers, the only ordinary channel of Orders, were the 
bishops alone. That they are right in this view it will be 
my object to prove hereafter. I am now only considering 
what they intended. And that this, right or wrong, was 
their view, must be evident, when we consider that up to 
within thirty years of the time when they were compiling 
the Articles, there never had been for 1500 years any other 
mode of ordination in the Church (the one or two apparent 
exceptions in all that long time being obscure heretics and 
schismatics). Of course, then, this fact, added to the further 
fact of the evidence of Holy Scripture, amongst men who 
confessedly reverenced Christian antiquity in subordination 
to Scripture, must have had its weight ; indeed, they could 
only see one exception within the thirty years, and that ex- 
ception they hoped would be only temporary ; ze. the in- 
voluntary suspension of episcopal ordination on the Continent. 
In confirmation of this we may refer to Article xxxv1., which 
was intended for another purpose, but incidentally reflects 
light upon the present Article. For let us look at the Book 
of Consecration of Archbishops and Bishops, and Ordering 
of Priests and Deacons, there authorized. Not only is the 
whole function primarily committed to the ordaining bishop, 
or the consecrating bishops, but the Preface speaks to the same 
effect, giving us the fact and the reason for it. Add to this 
the extreme care with which Archbishop Parker’s consecra- 
tion was conducted: and we have a complete commentary 
upon the Reformers’ words in their acts. They considered 
the bishops to be those who have public authority given 
unto them (by Christ) in the congregation, to call and send 
ministers into the Lord’s Vineyard. 

Such having been the view of the English Reformers, 
and such the scope and meaning of Article xXxIl., it re- 





1 We are speaking now of the commission, not of the share which the 
laity may and do have, as patrons or otherwise, in choosing the 
person to be presented for ordination to the bishop. 
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mains that we consider how far they were justified in this 
view. 

Now, although the question of episcopal ordination, 
which is the proper subject of this Article, is in itself separ- 
able from the question of a threefold ministry, which more 
properly belongs to Article xxxvr, yet there is so much 
connexion between them, that in proving the one you can 
hardly avoid proving the other. 

As, however, the real object which we have in view is 
the establishment of that function of the episcopal office in 
which the bishop differs from the priest, we ought to confine 
ourselves as far as possible to this, omitting all direct con- 
sideration of the other functions of the episcopal office, such 
as government and jurisdiction ecclesiastical, or the power ex- 
clusively belonging to their order of administering the rite of 
Confirmation ; and of course also omitting a fortiori the rela- 
tions in which this office standsto the State. All considerations 
of this nature are excluded from our present consideration, 
not becausethereis in my mind any doubtas to the tenableness 
of the Church of England’s view respecting those parts of 
the subject, but because they do not properly come under the 
scope of Article xxm1. Our only question is where the right 
resides of sending labourers into the Lord’s Vineyard. 

The mention of the word “right” leads me to premise 
one other observation. It has been usual to talk of Episco- 
pacy by “Divine Right,” “ex dure divino.” Perhaps nothing 
in the controversy between the Presbyterians and ourselves 
has occasioned more confusion as well as more offence than 
this phrase. Those who know the history of Charles 1. are 
aware of the influence which this expression had upon his 
troubles. But the confusion has arisen mainly from the 
ambiguous meaning of the term “Divine Right,”’—the English 
divines using it in one sense, their opponents in the other. 
Bishop Sanderson, with his usual logical acuteness, has 
pointed out in what the true distinction between the two 
meanings really consists. ‘Sometimes, and primarily,” he 
says, “it importeth a Divine Precept ; when it appeareth by 
some clear, express, and peremptory command of God’s 
Word, to be the will of God that the thing so commanded 
should be perpetually and universally observed, of which 
sort, setting aside the Articles of the Creed and the Moral 
Duties, there are, I take it, very few things under the New 
Testament. The Preaching of the Gospel and Administra- 
tion of the Sacraments are two, which when I have named, 
I think I have named all.” In a secondary and more ex- 
tended signification of the term he says things are said to be 
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of Divine Right “ which, having no express command in the 
Word, yet are found to have authority and warrant from the 
institution, example, and approbation either of Christ Him- 
self or His Apostles, and have, in regard of the importance 
and usefulness of the things themselves, been held, by the 
consentient judgment of all the Churches of Christ in the 
primitive and succeeding ages, needful to be continued.”? 
Among these latter he reckons the observation of the Lord’s 
Day, as distinguished from the Jewish Sabbath, the ordering 
of the Keys, and the distinction between Presbyters and 
Deacons. 

Now although episcopal ordination is capable of being 
maintained as of Divine right in the first and stricter sense 
of the term, and as such may be more easily defended than 
confuted, yet many of our best divines have been contented 
with showing that it is of Divine right in the second sense, 
ze. ex Apostolica designatione. It is sufficient to justify the 
Church of England in her constitution to show that the 
episcopal functions generally, including this of exclusive 
power of ordination, were consistent with God’s Word, of 
Apostolical institution, exercised by the Apostles themselves, 
and by other persons in their times, appointed and enabled 
thereunto by them, according to the will of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and by virtue of the commission they had received 
from Him. 

Now, in arranging the proof of our Article, it will contri- 
bute to clearness of thought if we consider the various opinions 
which prevail respecting the method of sending new labourers 
into the Lord’s Vineyard, and contrast them one with the 
other. There are then three distinct opinions, and, strictly 
speaking, no more: 1. The Episcopalian; 2. The Presby- 
terian; 3. The Congregationalist view. The first is held, as 
we have seen, by our Church and its derivatives in America 
and the Colonies, by the Episcopalian Church in Scotland, 
and by other branches of the Western Church, together with 
the whole Eastern Church. The second prevails in those 
religious communities which could not obtain Reformed 
Bishops, and it attributes to the inferior or second order of 
the clergy the same power to confer orders as that which 
belongs to Bishops; and is held by the Lutherans in Germany 
and Denmark; by the Calvinists in France, Switzerland, 
Germany, and Holland; by the Presbyterians in England, 
ES Se SC eee ee 

1 Slightly abridged from Bishop Sanderson’s Episcopacy not prejudicial 
to Regal Power, sec. iv. (vol. v. p. 151 of Jacobson’s edition), from which 
place the succeeding paragraph is also substantially borrowed. 
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Scotland, Ireland, and North America; and by the Wesleyan 
Methodists. These all claim to have received their orders 
from some episcopally ordained Presbyters. Both these 
then claim in.a different way a personal succession from the 
Apostles. The third is of still later date than the Presby- 
terian system, and maintains that there is no such thing at 
all as personal succession, but that any collection of private 
Christians has sufficient power in itself to ordain its own 
ministry, and that such ministers, so appointed, are efficiently 
ordained for all the offices of the Christian ministry. This 
view is held by Independents or Congregationalists, and by 
Baptists in Holland and elsewhere. There is a fourth class, 
but so utterly destitute of all foundation in reason, Scripture, 
or antiquity, that it would be waste of time to do more than 
allude to it. This is the view held by Quakers, Primitive 
Methodists, and some other bodies, which require no external 
appointment whatever. 

Now, to begin with the Congregationalists. If they are 
right, the Episcopalians and Presbyterians are both equally 
wrong in maintaining the necessity of a succession. In 
order to test this we must go through the Bible to see what 
support there is for the Independent system there. Now 
wherever any mention is made of anything of the sort it is 
with marks of disapprobation, as in the case of the man of 
Mount Ephraim, who, being a private individual, “ conse- 
crated one of his sons, who became his priest.”* This was 
at a time when every one did that which was right in his 
own eyes, not in the eyes of God, who had appointed a 
special priesthood. Korah, a Levite, not of Aaron’s family, 
though ministering wre divino, had this rebuke, “Seek you 
the priesthood also?”? which, by the way, might be an answer 
to the Presbyterians; while as to laity, Dathan and 
Abiram, as laymen of the tribe of Reuben, made use of the 
very plea used by the modern Congregationalists: “ Ye take 
too much upon you,” you, that is, that are God’s appointed 
priests, “seeing all the congregation are holy, and the Lord 
is among them: wherefore then lift ye up yourselves above 
the congregation of the Lord?” 

Again, Jeroboam not only set up calves in Bethel and 
Dan, but “made priests of the lowest of the people, which 
were not of the sons of Levi.’* The case of Apollos also, 
who taught before he had received Christian baptism, shows 
that this was only irregular, inasmuch as he subsequently, 








1 Judges xvii. 5, 6. 3 Numbers xvi. 3. 
2 Numbers xvi. 9, 10, 4 1 Kings xii. 31, 
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through the instrumentality of Aquila and Priscilla, became 
a fellow-worker with the apostles.’ 

These cases are sufficient for our purpose, and the same 
result would follow from a full examination of all the texts 
alleged on their side, ze. that there is no scriptural founda- 
tion whatever for the Congregational notion, but the direct 
contrary,—a severe rebuke against those who would “ heap to 
themselves teachers, having itching ears.” ? Again, such texts 
as these are applicable: “ How shall they teach, except they 
be sent 2”? “No man taketh this honour unto himself, but 
he that is called of God, as was Aaron.”* Now Aaron, we 
know, received an external call from one who had received 
express authority to send him. Again, such expressions as 
stewards, ambassadors, husbandmen, pastors, all imply not a 
sending by the servants, but by the Lord of the steward ; not 
by the people to whom an ambassador is sent, but by the 
king who sends him; not by the harvest, but by the lord of 
the harvest; not by the flock, but by the chief pastor of the 
flock. As for Christian antiquity, there is from first to last 
not the least shadow of testimony for Congregationalism, nor 
did it ever, so far as we know, assume a definite shape till 
the last year of Queen Elizabeth, when Brown first estab- 
lished that model. 

The contest, therefore, is now narrowed, and lies between 
Episcopacy and Presbyterianism, as defined above. And it 
should be observed that we do not deny that the presbyters 
of the Church should concur with the bishop in any given 
ordination of priests ; rather, we constantly in practice affirm 
it; what we deny is, that any presbyter or number of pres- 
byters is empowered to ordain without the bishop. It is 
of course impossible to give in detail all the arguments and 
proofs which enter into this question within the compass of a 
Lecture like this; I must content myself with giving you the 
result. 

And first, there is prima facie proof, amounting to moral 
certainty, in favour of Episcopacy, in the simple fact that, 
with one or two obscure and very doubtful exceptions, the 
whole stream of history from the Apostles’ times for fifteen 
centuries mentions this one mode of ordination by bishops, 
and this alone, in every variety of form, directly and indirectly 
affirming or implying, or taking it for granted as a fact incon- 
trovertible. And not only in history properly so called, but 
in such history as may be gathered from sermons, liturgies, 
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canons of Councils, and the like, there is not the smallest hint 
of any other kind of ordination; the division of the clergy is 
uniformly threefold, at least with what are called the major 
orders; one point of distinction between the three orders 
being universally the authority given exclusively to the 
bishops to send new labourers into the vineyard. Against 
this continuous stream of testimony the Presbyterians can 
only allege one or two apparent, though by no means real, 
cases of ordination without the bishop. Indeed, their own 
witnesses have been turned against themselves. For instances, 
one of their chief authors, and indeed the only one of any real 
weight, is St. Jerome, who is known to have been no great 
friend to the Episcopal order ; but whatever may be his testi- 
mony in other points of difference, he expressly admits the 
exclusive right of ordination as vested in the bishops: “ Quid 
enim facit, excepta ordinatione, Episcopus quod Presbyter 
non faciat?”+ Out of the whole evidence respecting primi- 
tive usage and principle, I must select one or two as speci- 
mens. St. Ireneus (4.D. 180) says, “ Habemus annumerare 
eos qui ab apostolis instituti sunt Episcopi in Ecclesiis, et 
successores etiam ad nos, qui nihil tale docuerunt neque 
cognoverunt, quale ab his deliratur. Etenim si recondita 
mysteria scissent apostoli, quae seorsim et latenter ab reliquis 
perfectos docebant, his vel maxime traderent ea quibus etiam 
ipsas Ecclesias committebant. Valde enim perfectos et irrepre- 
hensibiles in omnibus eos volebant esse, quos et successores 
relinquebant, suum ipsorum locum magisterii tradentes.” ” 
Again, we have the case of Ischyras, whose orders were 
questioned in a Synod at Alexandria (A.D. 339), as having 
been received from Colluthus, who, it turned out, was only a 
presbyter at the time ; whereupon the Council decreed that 
all on whom he had laid hands should be regarded as mere 
laymen. We may also mention Aerius, presbyter of Sebaste 
(A.D. 360), who was universally considered as a heretic for 
maintaining, amongst other errors, that there was no differ- 
ence between a bishop and a presbyter.* So plain, indeed, is 
this evidence, that the advocates for the Presbyterian form 
themselves confess that Episcopal ordination and government 
was established very shortly after the Apostles’ times, at the 
very outside within forty years after St. John’s death. Chil- 
lingworth has shown conclusively that if so it was already 


1 Jerome, Epist. ad Evangel., vol. iv. part 2, p. 803, ed. Bened. 
2 Tren. c. Haeres, iii. 3. 

3 See Athanas. ad Imp. Constant. Apol. ii. 

4 See Hooker, Eccl. Pol. vii. ix. 1. 
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established by the Apostles themselves, for if Presbyterian 
ordination had been ever established, it is incredible that so 
great a change as that from Presbyterian to Episcopal ordi- 
nation could have taken place between the Apostles’ times 
and the epoch “presently after,” when it is confessed that 
Episcopacy prevailed. 

And this consent of all antiquity in this point, thus 
traced up to the Apostles, must be conclusive, even if there 
were no mention at all throughout Scripture of the way in 
which the pastoral office should be perpetuated; and nothing 
but some express testimony of Scripture against Episcopal 
ordination, or something inconsistent with it, would suffice 
against it: but this is not pretended, the utmost support 
which the Bible affords to the Presbyterian scheme being 
some few obscure passages, where the name of presbyter and 
bishop seem to be used as equivalent terms; and that at a time 
when, from the continuance of the apostolic office, the nature 
of things did not seem to require so accurate a demarcation 
between the two offices as became necessary after the removal 
of the Apostles. Throughout it must be remembered that we 
are contending not for the name but for the thing; that 
there is one of these orders exclusively entitled to confer 
orders, and if this meaning is attached to the word, the word 
“ Superintendent” would be as good as “ Bishop.” Justin 
Martyr calls them Presidents. 

On the other hand, the Scriptural grounds of Epi- 
scopacy are as clear as the nature of things would have 
led us to anticipate; and if it is not so full as some might 
expect, this very defectiveness of express passages may 
be some evidence that the practice was.so thoroughly under- 
stood by the immediate successors of the Apostles, that 
it was the less necessary to give special written instruc- 
tions. 

For take first St. Matt, xxviii. 20, “I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world,’—with the Apostles, 
yet not with them in their own persons ; for, first, the Apostles 
could hardly, even in their lifetime, be able to discharge all 
their duties personally, and secondly, they personally passed 
away ; but with their delegates and representatives in the 
visible Church. Again, take St. John xx. 21, “As my 
Father hath sent Me, even so send I you.” “What was the 
function which our departing Saviour was exercising at the 
very moment of uttering the words ? Being about to go up 
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into heaven He was delegating His authority to His succes- 
sors, mortal men, who would likewise one day depart out of 
the world. . . . They to whom He said these words were to 
do as He was doing. A power of transmitting authority, 
analogous to that which He was exercising Himself, was 
necessarily included in the power transmitted. As He had 
the power of delegation, so by His own act had His Apostles 
too; and if they had the power of delegation, they had also, 
by the same express charter of their institution, a com- 
mission to hand on that power of delegation; and so on 
perpetually, while the visible Church should last on 
earth.”? 

And how, we may ask, did the Apostles understand it ? 
how did they act? for whatever they did is the best practical 
commentary upon our Lord’s meaning. We find that Paul 
and Barnabas “ordained elders in every Church;”? that 
these elders were recognised as empowered and required “to 
feed the Church of God” in the “flock over which the Holy 
Ghost had made them overseers;”* that they were left in 
charge as delegates, to be visited occasionally by those from 
whom they received their commission. In the Epistles to 
Timothy we read of the spiritual gift which was in him, and 
the manner of its communication “ by the putting on” of the 
Apostle’s “hands,” as well as by “ prophecy, with the laying 
on of the hands of the presbytery,”* that is, by the authori- 
tative act of the Apostle, with the subordinate concurrence 
of the lower order. We find also the power of delegation 
intrusted in turn to Timothy himself, expressly included in 
the charge to “lay hands suddenly on no man,’® and to be 
inferred likewise from the rules given for the choice of fit 
persons to be ordained as Bishops and Deacons. Here 
surely is the ordinance of ministerial succession provided, 
for no less than three successive generations. So that in 
Holy Scripture we have the germ, already considerably 
developed, of that constitution, which, as we read in writers 
not of canonical authority, was established by the Apostles 
in every one of their Churches. And although it may be 
granted that the ¢erms “ Apostle,” “ Bishop,” and “ Presbyter” 
are in Scripture used synonymously, yet there are clear in- 
dications of a distinction of orders in fact: of some who have 
a special authority to send, as well as of some who act by 
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virtue of such mission. At all events, it is very shortly after 
the Apostles’ death that, passing to the early Christian 
writers, we find the definite ordinance both as to title and 
office which has ever since prevailed. 





1 From Dr. Jelf’s Bampton Lectures, pp. 102-104. See also the dis- 
cussion on the Ist Apostolical Canon in the Appendix to the same 
Lectures, p. 368; Hooker, Eccl. Pol. vii., v. 2, 8; Bilson’s Perpetual 
Government of Christ’s Church; and Archbishop Potter’s Discourse 
of Church Government. 
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ARTICULUS XXIV. 


Be Hoquendo in Ecclesia Din- 
gua, quam Populus intelli- 
git. 


Lincua Populo non intellecta, pub- 
licas in Ecclesia preces peragere, aut 
Sacramenta administrare, verbo Det, 
et primitivae Ecclesiae consuetudini 
plane repugnat. 


ARTICLE XXIV. 


Of Speaking in the Congregation 
in such a Tongue as the People 
understandeth. 


It 2s a thing plainly repugnant to the 
Word of God, and the custom of the 
Primitive Church, to have publick 
Prayer in the Church, or to minister 
the Sacraments, in a tongue not un- 


derstanded of the people. 


N the edition of 1571 the Latin and English versions 
exactly agree with one another; and they are the same 
as the Latin of 1562, except that the title then, and in 1552, 
ran “ Agendum est in ecclesia lingua quae sit populo nota.” 
The English version of 1562 singularly enough leaves out 
“and the custom of the Primitive Church,” though that is 
expressed in the Latin. On the other hand, there is con- 
siderable difference between the edition of 1552 and the other 
two, both in the Latin and English. The Article then was 
as follows: “It is moste semelie, and moste agreable to the 
woorde of God, that in the congregation nothing be openlie 
readde, or spoken in a toungue unknowen to the people, the 
whiche thing S. Paule didde forbidde, excepte some were 
presente that should declare the same.” 

Let us now consider what it was that made the assertion 
of this tenet of our Church necessary. We shall, in the first 
place, find ample reason in the sad consequences which had 
previously to the Reformation resulted from the prevalence 
of a contrary practice in the Church of Rome; in which 
practice and in which results the Church of England, then 
under her usurped dominion, had, in common with Western 
Christendom, participated and suffered loss: we shall find 
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that time, was notoriously prevailing and increasing every- 
where, not only amongst the laity, but the priesthood, many 
of whom did not even understand the Mass which they 
were mumbling over. These, I say, were reasons, evident to 
the Reformers who first compiled our Articles, evils of which 
they were personally cognisant, and quite sufficient of them- 
selves to call for an immediate and complete reform, by a 
comparison of these gross corruptions with the Holy Scrip- 
ture and with the practice of the Primitive Church. This 
was the case in 1552; but as it was not then certain that 
the Church of Rome would persist in this error, the wording 
of the Article in 1552 is, as it appears to me, less decisive 
upon the point than the later editions, because under altered 
circumstances. For in the interval very decided evidence 
was afforded that the Papists intended to retain the Latin 
language at all hazards, even in countries where that 
language was, to the great majority of the people, unin- 
telligible. A closer examination of Scripture and of primitive 
antiquity, in the meantime, had also convinced the com- 
pilers of the next edition of the Articles, not only that it 
is most seemly and most agreeable to the Word of God, 
that in the congregation nothing should be openly read or 
spoken in a tongue unknown to the people, but also that the 
contrary practice is plainly repugnant to the Word of God; 
and not only that, but, as stated in the Latin edition of 
1562, repugnant also to the custom of the primitive church ; 
and to this more definite and conclusive argument against 
the Romish practice, no one contributed more than Bishop 
Jewel, in his famous Challenge, which remains unrefuted, 
as itis irrefutable, in twenty-seven Articles of error in the 
Church of Rome; one of which was on the subjects of this 
Article. This Challenge was originally propounded in the 
course of a sermon preached at Paul’s Cross, Noy. 26, 1559, 
and the second edition, so to call it, of the Articles was 
agreed to in February 1562, an interval of more than two 
years having elapsed after Bishop Jewel’s Challenge. — It 
must be remembered that there is great reason for thinking 
that Jewel himself bore an important share in that com- 
pilation. Thus far with respect to the altered and improved 
language of the edition of 1562. In the interval, which 
then elapsed up to 1571, the necessity for some such definite 
statement became still more apparent, because, on September 
17, 1562, the Council of Trent, which had resumed its sit- 
tings January 18, 1562, had pronounced an anathema on the 
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subject. This, again, is one more melancholy instance of the 
fatal obstinacy in maintaining corruption, of which that 
Council (so-called) was the exponent and the instrument ; 
which led them to stereotype their errors, to cut off, as far 
as in them lay, the Church of Rome from the path of re- 
pentance. Down to this time the practice had certainly 
prevailed of prayers and sacraments, in England and else- 
where, administered in the Latin tongue. The evil had 
sprung up gradually, almost unconsciously, without any one’s 
particular fault. I speak of the earlier centuries, since there 
is no doubt that medizval Popes, between Charlemagne and 
the Council of Trent, between the 10th and 15th centuries, 
had purposely, with their eyes open, maintained the corrupt 
practice, notwithstanding the growing reasons against its 
continuance. “Succeeding Popes saw too clearly the ad- 
vantages of this cruel policy to think of abandoning it; and 
so, in the increasing darkness of those days, the evil grew 
and was perpetuated, not without the murmurs and protests 
of wise and pious men, till at length the fatal Council of 
Trent virtually stamped the usage into law.” ? 

We see, therefore, the grounds upon which this edition of 
1571, revised, as you will remember, by Bishop Jewel him- 
self, adopted both in Latin and English the form which we 
still retain. 

We now proceed to the proof of the proposition thus em- 
bodied into the teaching of our Church. First let me re- 
mark, however, that the arguments, both from reason, from 
Scripture, and from antiquity, which are used in reference to 
prayers in the administration of the Sacraments, apply with 
equal force to the reading of Holy Scripture in the congrega- 
tion (which is perhaps even implied in the word “ Prayer,” 
as in the compilers’ minds this must have had reference to 
the established Book of Prayer, containing large portions of 
Holy Scripture), and the argument applies also, by analogy, 
to the copies of the Bible provided for the use of the people 
at home. In short, there is another subject involved in this 
Article which is of the utmost importance when we have to 
consider the great characteristic difference between the 
corrupt branch of the Church which takes its name from 
Rome, and that purified part of it which it is our blessed 
privilege to enjoy ; and that subject is the free circulation of 
the Scriptures translated, added to an adequate supply of 





1 Cone. Trident. Sess. xxii; De Sacrificio Misse, can. ix.: “Si quis 
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men qualified to enable the people to understand and apply 
them. I shall probably revert to this subject again, but if I 
do not, you can easily apply the proofs about to be offered 
on public prayer to similar conclusions respecting the con- 
nected subject of the Scriptures. 

In this Article two propositions are involved: 1. The 
practice of using an unknown tongue is repugnant to the 
Word of God; 2. It is repugnant to the custom of the 
primitive Church. 

1. To Scripture, St. Matt. xviii. 19, 20: “If two of you 
shall agree (cupevjcover) as touching anything they shall 
ask, it shall be done for them of my Father which is in 
heaven ;” and this is of public worship from the next verse, 
“ For where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” To the same effect are Eph. 
v. 19, and Col. iii. 16. The passage, however, that seems 
most closely to bear on the point is 1 Cor. xiv. 2-17. Now 
it may be admitted that the subject we have in hand was 
not the immediate subject on which St. Paul is commenting ; 
indeed, when we come to consider the practice of the Primi- 
tive Church hereafter, we shall see that St. Paul could not 
blame any abuse which did not exist in his own day, and 
that his words can only be directly applicable to a later 
specific abuse if God had thought proper to reveal to him 
in prophecy the specific as well as the general corruptions 
of the Church of later days; but the analogy between the 
cases is so complete, and the principles which the Apostle 
applies to the one fault of the Corinthians are so exactly 
applicable to the error of Rome, that we cannot hesitate, 
with this explanation, to adopt the chapter as proof; indeed, 
not so to use it would be wilfully to shut our eyes to the 
teaching of God in the Bible. St. Paul is alluding primarily 
to the fault of using the gift of tongues, then miraculously 
conferred upon certain members of the Church, in such a 
way as to perplex instead of informing the general body of 
worshippers, whose edification and spiritual comfort he evi- 
dently considers one of the main objects for which Christians 
assembled together in the congregation ; and in the course 
of his argument he appeals to the dictates of common sense 
and to the plain consequences which must result from so 
absurd a practice. Throughout he clearly presupposes that 
every one in the Church, whether high or low, ignorant or 
learned, takes a part in the active worship of God: the 
Amen, which implies consent and participation in the fore- 
going prayer; and if consent and participation, then clearly 
a knowledge and understanding of the terms in which that 
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prayer is clothed : the Amen is supposed common to all, even 
to him that occupieth the room of the unlearned. A general 
injunction is twice repeated as to the final cause of as- 
sembling: “ Let all things be done unto edifying ;” “ Let 
all things be done decently and in order;” and the whole 
exhortation rests upon the fact that “God is not the author 
of confusion, but of peace, as in all churches of the saints.””? 
But is that peace or confusion which is practised in a Romish 
congregation? Is it not the ready means to cut off all 
sympathy and common interest between the unlearned and 
the officiating priests ? 

2. It is repugnant to the practice of the Primitive Church. 
Now some doubts have been expressed by commentators as 
to the extent of meaning which must be given to the term 
“Primitive Church;” yet there can be little doubt what 
Bishop Jewel meant by it, when he let the expression stand 
in his revision of 1571, 2.e. at least the first six centuries ; and 
this extent of meaning he has made good in his Replie to 
Harding’s answer to the Challenge, Article 11., which is full 
of convincing argument. And I need hardly remind you, 
that when a doctrine or practice is repugnant to the custom 
and facts of six centuries from the date when the religion 
began, in its utmost purity, the most ingenious sophistry 
cannotconvince us that an invention later than that era can be 
an improvement. It must be a deterioration and degeneracy 
from the first primitive model. In fact the admission that it 
was of later introduction carries with it its own self-con- 
demnation. The subject has been very fully treated by 
Archbishop Usher, in a posthumous work edited by H. 
Wharton, De Scripturis sacris et vernaculis Historia Dog- 
matica; a most remarkable work, in which a whole catena 
or stream of evidence through many centuries is given against 
the corruption of the Church of Rome. Bingham also 
(Origines Eccles. xiii. 4) gives several proofs. I will quote 
some specimens from Welchman, and from Jewel, vol. ii. 
The former quotes a passage of Justin Martyr, A.D. 155 
(Apol. i. 87), who says that on Sundays, after reading of 
lessons, and a discourse, “we all rise up with one consent, 
and send forth our prayers to God.” Jewel shows that St. 
Jerome, in describing the funeral of Paulla, says that “Tota 
ad funus eius Palaestinarum urbium turba convenit. ... 
Hebraeo, Graeco, Latino, Syroque sermone psalmi in ordine 
personabant;”? and that St. Augustine bids the priests 
improve their Latin, “ut populus ad id quod plane intelligit 
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dicat, Amen.”1 Basil again says, Yuppuyis tyos, ofdv twos 
KUpaTos Hlove mpoopepopévov, avdpav Kal yuvatKov Kal 
ynTiov, Kata Tas Tpos TOV Oedv nudv Senoess exréutretas.? 
So St. Chrysostom, Kowal cal mapa tod. iepéws kal rap’ 
avTav yivovta ai evyal? . . . émevyeTat 6 lepels TO AAG, 
érrevyeTar 66 0 Nads TO tepel.® St. Augustine again speaks 
of priests using sonorous words, “Non ut Deus, sed ut 
homines audiant ;” * and says in another place, “ Unum psal- 
mum cantamus, unum Amen respondemus.”® Even more 
conclusive is a further testimony of St. Basil, "Em rovrous 
(i.e. for singing and praying together), ef sds amodetyere, 
hev&erbe pev Aiyvirrious: hevEeoe dé Kal AiBvas auorépous, 
OnPalovs, IIadaotivous,” ApaBas, Poivixas, Spas, Kal Tovs 
mpos TO Evhpdtn Kxatexicpévovs, kal mdévras atrataThos, 
map ois aypuTviat, Kal mpocevyal, Kal ai Kowal warp@diat 
retivnvra.’ And Justinian issues an edict that all bishops 
and priests should minister the holy oblation, and the prayer 
at baptism, with such voice as may be heard of the faithful 
people, that their hearts may be stirred to more devotion. 
In support of which he quotes 1 Cor. xiv. 16.7 And lastly, 
Nicolas Lyra, 1340, and Thomas Aquinas, 1274, bear witness 
that “the common service in the primitive Church was in 
the common vulgar tongue.” 8 

It appears, then, from the concurrent testimony of reason 
and common sense, as appealed to by St. Paul, of Holy 
Scripture, and the custom of the Primitive Church, that it 
is repugnant to all these to have public prayer in the Church, 
or to minister the Sacraments in a tongue not understanded 
of the people. 

Now let me say a few words in conclusion as to the 
motives which can have induced the Church of Rome to 
persist in an absurd and reprehensible practice, even not- 
withstanding the opinions of some of their most eminent 
divines. All those who know the character of that Church, 
will be convinced that there is some deep politic reason for 
this cruel conduct, and that however absurd it may be in 
itself, it is by no means absurd in respect of the designs of 





1 August. de Catechiz. Rud. c. ix. 13. 4 August. de Magistro, c. i. 2. 

2 Basil. Hexemer. 4 (i. 39). 5 Jd. in Psalm liv. 

3 Chrys. Hom. xviii. in 2 Cor. 6 Basil. ad Cler. Neo-Caesar. 

7 Justinian. Authent. Constit. 12, 13. 

8 Lyra in 1 Cor. xiv., ‘‘ Propter quod in primitiva ecclesia benedictiones 
et caetera communia fiebant in vulgari.” (Tom. vi. p. 322.) Aquinas, in 
1 Cor. c. xiv. lectio iii, “Sed quare non dantur beneficia in vulgari, ut 
intelligantur a populo, et conforment se magis eis? Dicendum est quod 
hoe forte fuit in ecclesia primitiva.” 
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‘that Church. Let me premise what I have to say on this 
part of the subject by alluding to the only excuse which 
appears to have any show of reason, or which shows any the 
least advantage in the practice. It is said, namely, that an 
educated Romanist, wherever he finds himself, is always at 
home in the worship of the Church ; that an Englishman at 
Rome, or a Spaniard in England, knows what is said, and can 
join in the prayers. But first let me observe that pro tanto 
this is no contradiction to our Article; secondly, that it 
regards only a very limited class; thirdly, that while the 
small class of travelled foreigners is thus provided for, the 
benefit of the real parishioners who are at home is wholly 
disregarded in this point ; and surely of the two their interests 
ought to be paramount to their own pastor. While, therefore, 
this arrangement may seem at first sight to promote the unity 
of the Church, it most grievously injures those who ought to 
be the most immediate participants in that most powerful 
means of visible unity, the community and fellowship of 
prayer. 

To return to the object of the Church of Rome in ob- 
serving this practice. In the first place, the reading of prayers 
in a known tongue would, from the very order of the service, 
and indeed a fortiori, imply also the reading of the Scrip- 
tures, which, if it were freely allowed, would infallibly lead 
the hearers to perceive at once the numerous and grievous 
errors and heresies in doctrine and practice which the light 
of Scripture rightly interpreted detects in the Roman system. 
Secondly, the existing practice of not allowing the people 
generally to take an active, or even an intelligent part in the 
visible worship of God, directly promotes that which is the 
whole tendency of Papal Rome,—I mean sacerdotalism, the 
power, superiority, and distinctness of the clergy, in relation 
to the laity; I do not mean simply deference in regard to 
spiritual things on the part of the flock towards their over- 
seers and pastors, nor reasonable obedience to a godly rule 
of the Church administered by the clergy, nor submission to 
their rebukes and exhortations, for all this is a part of the 
legitimate relations between the clergy and laity, clearly re- 
cognised in express texts of Holy Scripture: but the Roman 
system embraces much more,—nothing less than an absolute 
personal tyranny on the part of the priests over the indi- 
vidual consciences of men, slavish submission of the will and 
prostration of the understanding on the part of the people,— 
in fact, the attempt to place the clergy ona superior level, as 
a distinct caste, more holy, wise, and spiritual and good than 
any layman can be; in short, it is the spirit which has led 
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one of the advocates of the system to speak of the Romish 
priesthood as being, by virtue of their functions in the mass, 
superior to the angels, and even to the person whom they 
otherwise invest with something little short of the attributes 
of God Himself,—I mean the blessed Virgin Mary. This 
principle of sacerdotalism may be traced more or less in 
many of the corruptions of Rome. With regard to our pre- 
sent subject it shows itself in the evident tendency of prayer 
in a language unknown to the people to exalt the priesthood 
into the position of intercessors and mediators, praying for 
the people and not with them, not directing and leading the 
prayers of the congregation, but substituted for them. How 
diametrieally opposed this idea is to the practice of the 
Primitive Church, let the passages quoted above from St. 
Chrysostom and others witness. It is impossible to enter a 
Romish cathedral abroad, and still more a Romish parish 
church in the country, without being struck with the feeling 
that the priest, sometimes alone, but at best with the addition 
of the choir, many of whom belong to the Clerus, to some 
inferior part of the privileged caste, is the only one engaged 
in public prayer ; that the people as a body are wholly pas- 
sive, that they do nothing, say nothing; they do not even 
kneel, except at the elevation, they do not even say Amen, 
because they have nothing to say or do; in short, they are 
mere bystanders, who if they will but be present have the 
benefit of the priest’s prayers. In some cathedrals, indeed, 
and in some large churches in towns, the Romanists have 
lately resorted to the use of translations, held and followed 
by those who have them and can read: I have myself seen 
them in the Cathedral of Cologne; the Latin on one page, 
and the German version on the other ; but this, while it only 
partially remedies the evil for those who can read, is in itself 
a practical acknowledgment of the evil and of the absurdity 
of maintaining it. And in the meantime, what becomes of 
the poor and ignorant ? those of whom it is said emphatically 
that under Christianity they have the Gospel preached to 
them? They are wholly idle spectators, benefited no doubt 
by the prayers of others and by God’s blessing on their own 
wish to do right, but wholly deprived of that mutual edifica- 
tion and comfort which St. Paul attributes by implication to 
the worship of God in the Church. But besides this, there 
is another error also lying at the root of this erroneous 
practice, I mean the belief, which the system of Rome en- 
courages, that the benefit of Church privileges is secured ea 
opere operato, from the work being done, ze. done by some- 
body, whatever dispositions it may be attended by. We 
U 
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shall see this principle hereafter as illustrated in the subject 
of the mass. In our present subject it is, that it is sufficient 
for the worshippers that prayers be said, no matter who says 
them; so that in fact it comes to this, that as in private 
mass it is sufficient that the priest receive alone, while the 
body of his parishioners is standing by and looking on, so 
in respect to prayers, it is enough if the priest says them, 
while no one in the congregation joins him or can join. 

And now let us turn and contrast with this false and 
fatal system, the blessing which we in our Communion 
may enjoy, which if we do not enjoy, it is our own 
fault. On the very threshold of our congregational privi- 
leges, we find the Book of Common Prayer, «e. prayer 
common to all the people. We find it to be universally 
incumbent on all the people to say Amen; and that Amen 
follows a prayer perfectly intelligible to the people; we find 
a whole system of responses, answers to the priest, or rather 
not generally to the priest, except in the case of “ Dominus 
vobiscum,” “ Et cum spiritu tuo,” but a joining in, so to say, 
of the people with what the priest is saying. And this often 
so encouraged that the sense of what the priest says is not 
complete unless the people join and add the prayer set down 
for them. Look for instance at the versicles, “O Lord, open 
thou our lips.”—A.“ And our mouth shall show forth thy 
praise ;” at the alternate saying of the Psalms, and the 
Doxology ; again in the Litany, and the “ Sursum Corda ” of 
the Communion Service, and in the occasional services, the 
appeals to the congregation in the Form of Public Baptism, 
and in the Burial Service. Further, in contrast with the 
corresponding error about Holy Scripture, we have the 
Lessons so arranged, that if any one will attend daily, he will 
hear the greater part of the Old Testament once in the year, 
and the New Testament thrice; and the whole service con- 
cluded, on Sundays at least, with a sermon, which though 
not the most important part of the service, is yet very ser- 
viceable and indispensable, particularly if it is applied to 
explain or illustrate Holy Scripture. And thus our Church 
has provided by God’s grace and blessing the purest manual 
of devotion in existence ; one not only thoroughly in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the rituals of the ancient Church, but 
in great measure translated from them, for the use of the 
meanest of her people. And now that we are extending the 
influence and usefulness of our Church by missions to the 


1 This of course refers to the old Table of Lessons, but the same prin- 
ciple is maintained in that which has been recently introduced.—J. R. K. 
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heathen, and in our colonial dioceses, we are becoming daily 
more and more careful to extend to the members of our 
Church there the same blessed privileges which we enjoy 
ourselves, by making versions, not only of the Bible, which 
is of course of primary necessity, but of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, at the same time that we do our best to provide 
clergy who shall understand and use the vernacular language 
of the particular country where their spiritual labours ex- 
tend. 

In order that I may give a perfectly fair and candid state- 
ment of this matter, I cannot conclude the matter without 
alluding to two remarkable deviations in practice from the 
principles so wisely laid down in this Article. In Ireland 
and in Wales the Church for many years did not act system- 
atically upon her own avowed principles. It is unnecessary 
to enter into the causes which have led to this; but amongst 
them may be reckoned the natural desire in a ruling country 
to propagate her language at the expense of the vernacular 
tongue, there being manifest convenience in matters of law, 
military offices, and indeed in the daily course of life, to have 
one language in a people inseparably united, rather than two. 
It was hoped then, by discouraging Irish and Welsh, they 
would gradually become extinct. However that may be, it has 
for a long period been the custom to have in parts of Ireland 
and Wales where no English was spoken the service in the 
English tongue. And we have been sorely punished for this 
inconsistency, and now are beginning to do our best to remedy 
the evils which have sprung from it. For in Wales the Dis- 
senters have been wiser than we have, and have taken every 
means to influence the people by using in their congrega- 
tions that beautiful and fondly-loved and cherished language, 
Welsh; and the consequence has been a very large increase 
of the worst forms of dissent. In Ireland, again, the Popish 
priests used the weapon which they repudiated elsewhere, 
and employed Erse,—not in their worship, so as to supersede 
Latin, but in their addresses and instructions to the people; 
and the consequence has been an utter ignorance on the 
part of the people of the real principles of the English Refor- 
mation, and the increase of influence on the part of a very 
degraded Roman priesthood. 

But even apart from these two oversights, which, as they 
are now more generally recognised, we may hope to see recti- 
fied, have not many of us something to reproach ourselves 
with in respect to our practical acceptance and use of this 
Article? Do we really enjoy the full privilege which this 
Article, breathing as it does the spirit of St. Paul and of the 
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primitive Church, was intended to secure? We must all 
have remarked the sad silence which so often is found in our 
congregations,—the utter want of all outward sympathy and 
concurrence with the officiating priest. Most people seem to 
think that by supplying a clerk, to whom they delegate the 
onus of praying in their stead, they have discharged all their 
part of the duty. But if St. Paul, if the primitive Church, if 
our own Church in her express laws, if this Article itself, if 
the rubric in the Common Prayer-Book, nay, if a book of 
common prayer in itself mean anything, those congregations 
which remain silent,—I mean not only those who do not 
follow the prayers mentally, but those who do not join 
audibly, who do not say Amen, who do not add their voices 
to the responses,—those congregations are wrong; nay, they 
fall partially into the very Romish error which this Article 
was intended to meet. They consider public worship to be 
valuable ex opere operato, because it has been said by the 
priest and the clerk. Every single individual, on the con- 
trary, ought to do his best, as if it all depended upon him, to 
give utterance to his inward feelings of prayer and praise : 
not lip service, of course, but the service of the heart and 
mouth combined. The result would be warmth of devotion 
and mutual edification, where now we too often see listless- 
ness, inattention, and weariness, resulting from a neglect of 
that combined outward devotion which reason, Scripture, and 
the Church alike commend to each and all. I would have 
you do it, not as internally contrasting our service with 
others, not of envy or strife; but in a grateful recognition of 
the blessing which our Reformed Church, purified by God’s 
mercy, enjoys. 


me fe CL RXV, 


ARTICULUS XXV. 


Be Sacramentis, 


SACRAMENTA a Christo institula, non 
tantum sunt notae professionis Chris- 
tianorum, sed certa quaedam potius 
vestimonia, et officacia signa gratiae, 
aique bonae in nos voluntatis Dei, per 
quae invisibiliter ipse in nos operatur, 
nostramigue fidem in se non solum ex- 
cutat, verum etiam confirmat. 


Duo a Christo Domino nostro in 
Livangelio instituta sunt Sacramenta, 
scilicet Baptismus et Coena Domini. 


Quingue illa vulgo nominata Sa- 
cramenta ; scilicet Confirmatio, Poe- 
nitentia, Ordo, Matrimonium, et 
Lxtrema Unctio, pro Sacramentis 
Lvangelicis habenda non sunt, ut 
quae, partim a prava Apostolorum 
wmitatione profluxerunt, partim vitae 
status sunt in Scripturis quidem pro- 
batt; sed Sacramentorum candem 
cum Baptismo et Coena Domini 
rationen. non habentes, ut quae sig- 
num. aliquod visibile, seu ceremoniam, 
a Deo institutum non habeant. 

Sacramenta non im hoc inshituta 
sunt a Christo ut spectarentur, aut 
circumferrentur, sed ut rite ilis utere- 
mur. Ltin his duntaxat gui digne 
percipiunt, salutarem habent effectum : 
Qui vero indigne percipiunt, damna- 
tionem (ut inquit Paulus) stbi tpsis 
acquirunt, 


ARTICLE XXvV. 


M£ the Sacraments. 


SACRAMENTS ordained of Christ be 
not only badges or tokens of Christian 
men’s profession, but rather they be 
certain sure witnesses, and effectual 
signs of grace, and Gods good will 
towards us, by the which He doth 
work imuisibly in us, and doth not 
only quicken, but also strengthen and 
confirm our Faith in Him. 

There are two Sacraments ordained 
of Christ our Lord in the Gospel, that 
7s to say, Baptism, and the Supper of 
the Lord. 

Those five commonly called Sacra- 
ments, that ts to say, Confirmation, 
Lenance, Orders, Matrimony, and 
Lixtreme Unction, are not to be 
counted for Sacraments of the Gospel, 
being such as have grown partly of 
the corrupt following of the Apostles, 
partly are states of life allowed in the 
Scriptures; but yet have not like 
nature of Sacraments with Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, for that they 
have not any visible sign or ceremony 
ordained of God, 

The Sacraments were not ordained 
of Christ to be gazed upon, or to be 
carried about, but that we should duly 
use them. And im such only as 
worthily receive the same they have a 
wholesome effect or operation : but they 
that receive them unworthily purchase 
to themselves damnation, as Saint 
Paul sazth, 


be handled with the nicest care, not simply because 


‘i | ‘HE next seven Articles, xxv.-xxxI. inclusive, require to 


they have given occasion to the bitterest controversies which 
have affected the Church, but because, quite apart from con- 
troversy, they contain a doctrine which is of primary import- 
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ance for its own sake in the conduct of human life. If there 
never had been any such error as Transubstantiation on the 
one hand, or if there had never been a Remonstrant or a 
Zuinglian on the other, the doctrine of the Christian Sacra- 
ments must be considered of primary importance ; the pas- 
sions and practices of men have doubtless made it more 
necessary to treat them carefully, and, as is usual, have 
led to a more definite statement of Christian doctrine ; 
but we should ourselves fall into grievous error if we re- 
garded them only in this negative point of view, and not 
also with reference to their own positive intrinsic value. I 
mean, if we were content with denying what is false respect- 
ing them, without embracing a positive view and statement 
of the truth; and there is one consideration which is suffi- 
cient by itself to enforce our most reverential attention to 
these subjects—I mean the fact that the Sacraments are a 
part of the express will of God: that is, it is as much a part 
of His will that the sacraments should have been instituted 
and should be perpetuated, as that we should have faith in 
Christ, or give alms to the poor, or speak the truth, or honour 
our father and mother, or keep any other of His command- 
ments. The same Divine voice which said, “ Honour thy 
father and thy mother,” or, “ Love thy neighbour as thyself,” 
said also, “Go and baptize all nations,” and, “Do this in 
remembrance of Me.” And what mortal man can draw a 
distinction between the one kind of command and the other? 
They are in fact alike the will of God, and if so, alike bind- 
ing upon the conscience, and equally necessary to be under- 
stood and believed. The real object, therefore, which I shall 
have in view will be the establishment of the positive 
Christian truth of the Sacraments, whatever I say of error 
being only to illustrate and confirm the truth. If there is one 
central truth, and if there are errors on either side of it, on 
the right hand and on the left, the truth will be best under- 
stood by being contrasted with the two extremes respectively ; 
but while in this way the Lectures may wear a controversial 
aspect, all that they really aim at is, as I said, positive truth. 
In short, the object of every one who treats of the Thirty-nine 
Articles should be not to blame others, nor to disagree with 
others, though collaterally it is impossible to abstain from it, 
but “for the avoiding of diversities of opinion, and for the 
establishing of consent touching true religion.”? 

The first of these seven Articles speaks of Sacraments in 
general: what they are and what they are not, what they are 
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designed to be, and what is not the design of their institution. 
We must endeavour, therefore, to confine ourselves at present 
to this general view, not entering more than can be avoided 
into the nature of the particular Sacraments, which will come 
properly under inquiry in later Lectures. 

In the ‘Twenty-fifth Article, the editions of 1562 and 1571 
substantially and almost verbally agree; but that of 1552 
presents a considerable difference of form. It begins with 
this paragraph : “Our Lorde Jesus Christe hathe knitte to- 
gether a companie of newe people with Sacramentes, moste 
fewe in number, moste easie to be kepte, most excellent in 
significatione, as is Baptisme and the Lordes Supper.” The 
first paragraph of the later editions is placed at the end; and 
after “have an wholesome effecte and operacione,” the fol- 
lowing words are added: “And yet not that of the worke 
wrought (ex opere operato), as some men speake, whiche 
worde, as it is straunge, and unknowen to holie Scripture, so 
it engendereth no godlie but a very supersticious sense.” 

Now it is evident at once that several distinct proposi- 
tions are involved in this Article; but all will be found to 
depend more or less directly upon the definition which we 
give to the word “Sacrament.” This must therefore be our 
first business ; or, in other words, we must begin with the 
title “de Sacramentis.” 

In the first place, then, let it be remarked that the word 
“Sacrament” is not in itself a scriptural word, though the 
Greek word pvor/piov may sometimes be so translated in the 
technical sense of theology. But this we know is equally 
the case with “Trinity,” and other words of similar im- 
portance. Its first meaning is “ anything sacred ;” many of 
you are probably familiar with its classical meanings : “a 
pledge or deposit in a court of justice ;” “a trial at law ;” 
“a military oath.” At length by a transition or association 
which is not easy to be perceived, it came to be used by the 
early Christian writers in a technical Christian sense, to 
express under one formula a whole class of truths or practices 
which are peculiar to the Christian religion. In early times, 
and even after its more proper use belonged to what we 
should now call Sacraments, the word was used loosely 
to signify “a mystery,” “a sacred thing,” a visible sign of 
some invisible sacred mystery ; insomuch that Bishop Jewel 
counts up no less than seventeen such mysteries to which one 
or other of the Fathers has applied the term? In short, the 

ae he a 
1 Jewel; Def. of Apol. Partii.c. 11, Div. 2, in vol. v. 26; and Treatise 
of the Sacraments, vol. viii. p. 9. 
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word was for a time used indiscriminately, both for Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, and also for these other mysteries. 
This, however, could not go on long, for it must have been 
clearly perceived, even upon the surface of things, that there 
must be a distinction between Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
and the Sacrament of the cross, of prayer, of fasting, of weep- 
ing, and other things to which the name has been applied. 
Divines could not but have perceived that in the one was a 
complex idea made up of several constituent parts, consisting 
of Christ’s own personal command and institution, a certain 
external element, a certain inward communicated grace, 
universal obligation on all Christians; all this and much 
more implied and comprehended in the first class ; but either 
wholly or partially absent in the other. And if this is the 
case, there ought to be a distinctive name; and this was 
effected, first, by considering Sacraments as of two sorts, the 
one intrinsically belonging to the Gospel, by Christ’s appoint- 
ment, and generally necessary for all, conveying as outward 
means inward grace to all the faithful, not by their own 
intrinsic virtues, but by God’s own appointment; the other 
incidentally employed in the service of religion, more or 
less supposed to be edifying according to the fancy, wants, 
and circumstances of Christians severally : and the matter 
ended by restricting the use of the word to the first class, as 
it is now used in the Church; so much go, that it has come 
to pass, that the generality of people are not aware that there 
was a time when Christian writers employed the term in a 
vague unphilosophical sense. The only difference remaining, 
and this only a question of later centuries, was what institu- 
tions should be counted to be in the first class of sacraments, 
according to the more restricted use of the word. All that I 
would now gather, upon this statement of the philology of 
the word, is that nothing can be inferred from the fact of 
finding the word Sacrament applied by early Christian writers 
to other things besides Baptism and the Lord’s Supper ; and 
further, that it is not consistent with the plain rules of logic, 
that is, of common sense, to use the same words strictly and 
vaguely in the same passages and context. 

The ancient Fathers, when they spoke more accurately 
upon this subject, define a sacrament, “Sacramentum est 
invisibilis gratiae visibile signum ;”! “ Accedat verbum ad 
elementum et fit sacramentum, etiam ipsum tanquam visibile 
verbum.”? In this definition the distinctive fact of Christ’s 
we na er eS el ee 


1 St. Aug. de Cons. dist. 2. Sacrificium, as quoted in Jewel, vol. 
viii. p. 2. Id. Tract. in Joh. Ixxx. 3. 
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appointment was implied, for the term “verbum ” here means 
the word of institution which Christ spoke ; in Baptism, “In 
the name of the Trinity in Unity ;” in the Eucharist, “ This 
is my body; do this in remembrance of Me;” and that St. 
Augustine and the rest considered them generally necessary 
is shown by their writings, which continually assert this as a 
fundamental truth of Christianity. So that, in fact, in St. 
Augustine’s definition fully expanded, we have an exact 
equivalent for that admirable one which our own Church has 
adopted, and which is, I hope, familiar and intelligible to you 
all, that a Sacrament is “an outward and visible sign of an 
inward spiritual grace, given unto us, ordained by Christ 
Himself, as a means whereby we receive the same, and a 
pledge to assure us thereof.” — 

Having now cleared the way by definition, we proceed to 
divide the definition in the first paragraph into two pro- 
positions :— 

1. Sacraments ordained of Christ are badges or tokens of 
Christian men’s profession. 

2. They are much more, viz., certain sure witnesses, and 
effectual signs of grace, and God’s goodwill towards us, by the 
which He doth work invisibly in us, and doth not only 
quicken, but also strengthen and confirm our faith in Him. 

1. With respect to the first, I suppose that any Christian 
would grant, and even the Jews and heathen would grant, 
that Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are signs and tokens and 
badges of Christian men’s profession ; the badges of pa@nrat, 
by which they are dedicated, and profess themselves, and are 
accounted as dedicated to the service of God in the religion 
of Christ. Indeed they are accepted as such signs, in the 
nature of a test, not only by Christian states, but by heathen 
states, ancient and modern. So that these sacraments were 
not only in the nature of tesserae, conventional marks by 
which Christians are known to each other, but as distinctive 
marks by which they are known from all others (which is 
perhaps the origin of the use of the word Sacramentum) ; in 
the same way as circumcision was one test by which men 
distinguished a Jew. ‘This is too plain to require further 

roof. 
7 2. When we come to the second proposition, it may be 
asked, Who ever said that sacraments were only badges and 
tokens? Certainly no one can say so who has been properly 
taught in the Church of England, who has ever duly studied 
Christian antiquity, or considered the express teaching of 
Holy Scripture. Yet there have been and still are large 
bodies of men, calling themselves Christians, external to our 
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‘Church, who do so consider them; and what is worse, there 
are persons within our own Church who attribute to the two 
Sacraments little more. Of course those who do so within 
our Church, with this Article, and our Homilies and our 
Liturgy, Catechism and Baptismal Service before them, do it 
in defiance of our Church’s teaching, and they are therefore 
only individually to blame; and even if the majority thought 
so, it would not alter the doctrine of our Church, so long as 
these formularies remain. If we analyse the definition of a 
Sacrament, whether in the Article or in the Catechism, we 
shall find that it consists of four parts: 1. an external part ; 
2. an appointment by Christ; 3. a sign or pledge; 4. an 
invisible efficacy. 

And in this description of a Sacrament, the Church of 
Rome, though not by any precise definition or form, in the 
main agrees, as may be seen from the canon on the subject in 
the seventh Session of the Council of Trent, passed March 3, 
1547: “Si quis dixerit sacramenta novae legis non continere 
gratiam quam significant, aut gratiam ipsam non ponentibus 
obicem non conferre, quasi signa tantum externa sint acceptae 
per fidem gratiae vel iustitiae, et notae quaedam Christianae 
professionis, quibus apud homines discernuntur fideles ab 
infidelibus; anathema sit.”4 From this it is evident, as 
might have been anticipated, that the Church of Rome holds 
that these signs are efficacious to the full as expressly as our- 
selves ; indeed the dangerous expression “continere gratiam ” 
opens the door to more than we allow; and the Zuinglians, 
Remonstrants, Anabaptists, and Quakers, who hold them to 
be mere signs, or unnecessary to salvation, are distinctly 
anathematized in the very terms of the canon. 

Again, while one class of sectarians, opposed equally to 
the Church of Rome and ourselves, hold that the Sacraments 
are mere signs of our Christian profession, there is amongst 
others a more subtle form of heresy at work, which without 
absolutely and in terms denying that the sacraments are 
efficacious signs, make their efficacy to consist in the 
moral effect produced upon men’s minds by these significant 
ceremonies, as they would call them, much in the same way 
as a picture, or a vivid description of a friend’s sufferings 
incurred for our sakes, would in ordinary life affect us; or 
again, taking Baptism, that it is a significant action similar 
to that which Pilate adopted, when he “took water, and 
washed his hands before the multitude, saying, I am innocent 





Cone. Trid. Sess. vii, de Sacramentis in Genere, Can. vi. ; ep. the pre- 
face to the same decree. 
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of the blood of this just person ;”? that it is not that by God’s 
own appointment it washes away our sins; that it is not that 
it brings about justification (of course I speak of the whole 
Baptismal form, the water with the words), but that it 
expresses it. Now observe how admirably framed this 
definition in the Article is against this most dangerous error: 
« effectual signs of grace and of God’s goodwill towards us, 
by the which (per quae) He (Ipse, He Himself) works in us,” 
or “into us,” “in nos,” expressing, I think, a more motive 
agency than “in nobis,” from which it was altered by Bishop 
Jewel, “and by the which,” (for this phrase must be gram- 
matically repeated,) He doth not only quicken, but also 
strengthen and confirm our Faith in Him.” Instead of the 
effect consisting in emotions excited as it were through our 
ordinary senses, as these sectarians would have it, the Article 
states that through these extraordinary and appointed instru- 
ments, God Himself works in us or into us. 

As it has been my wish throughout these Lectures, not 
only to lay before you the teaching of the Church of England 
in the Thirty-nine Articles as a fact, but also to lead your 
minds to the principles of her teaching, I must take the 
opportunity offered by the present Article, to call your atten- 
tion to the one characteristic by which she is distinguished. 
It is impossible, I think, for any one to consider attentively the 
position of the Church of England, as we have been partially 
doing in these Lectures, without being struck with this feature, 
that she steadily sets her face against all innovations of doctrine 
on either side, on the right hand or the left ; that she is equally 
opposed to innovation by addition of new and unscriptural 
tenets, and to that by diminution from the faith once delivered 
to the saints; that whilst she denies transubstantiation, she 
does not deny the spiritual eating by the faithful of the body 
and blood of Christ; that if she discards the five so-called 
additional sacraments of the Church of Rome, she does it for 
the express purpose of exalting the two sacraments exclu- 
sively and preeminently so called: that while she denies any 
intrinsic efficacy to the elements of the Sacraments, she yet 
holds an efficacy by God’s appointment ; in short, that although 
she is anti-Romish, she is also anti-Zuinglian and anti-Re- 
monstrant, opposed at once to gross and deadly superstition 
and to cold unchristian rationalism; and to that kindred 
error which, under the name of mysticism, denies all mys- 
teries, and all the means of grace. The position of our Church 
has always struck intelligent foreigners ; for instance, Jo. 





1 St. Matt. xxvii. 24. 
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Casaubon, who died in 1614, said that the Church of England 
was so constituted, that no Church of modern days approaches 
nearer to the form of the Church as it formerly flourished, 
following as she does a middle way between those who err 
on the side of addition to the truth, and those who err on the 
side of deficiency. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that the ereat 
stress of the first paragraph lies on the word “ eficacia ;” and 
it may be further noticed that the meaning of this word is 
both strengthened and limited by the following clause, “ per 
quae invisibiliter ipse in nos (or in nobis) operatur Deus, 
nostramque fidem in se non solum excitat, verum etiam con- 
firmat.” It limits the words effcacia signa gratiae, inasmuch 
as the whole effect is attributed to the invisible agency of God 
Himself (Deus dpse) ; it confirms these words, inasmuch as it 
shows that they are instruments or instrumental means of 
God’s invisible grace ; that is, they are predicated as effica- 
cious in a similar sense, though of course not in the same 
way of physical or material operation, to any other means. 
To take an illustration: as certain medicines produce, in 
bodies predisposed to profit by them, certain definite results, 
or, not to go beyond the Church Catechism, as our bodies are 
strengthened by the bread and wine as food, so, without press- 
ing the analogy too far, and of course avoiding all notion of 
anything mechanical, material, or corporeal, the water in 
Baptism added to the words of institution, and the bread and 
wine in the Lord’s Supper, also added to the words, do, by 
God’s appointment, produce certain effects upon the soul of 
those who are prepared to receive them, and this is the force 
of the words “per quae.” Let me observe in passing that 
the words exectat and confirmat are respectively the equivalent, 
expressions for preventing and cooperative grace: “ put into 
our minds good desires, and enable us to bring the same to 
good effect.” Before we pass on, too, let us further notice, 
that the definition of the Article is confirmed, not only by 
the well-known profound definition in the Church Catechism, 
but also practically by the two Offices of Holy Baptism and 
of the Holy Communion, respectively. Thus in the Office of 
Baptism, not to enlarge at present upon other passages of the 
same import, we pray that the water before us, in which the 
child is about to be baptized, « may be sanctified to the 
mystical washing away of sin;” and again Regeneration is 
throughout that Office connected with water baptism, which 
is in fact founded upon the implied truth, that the water with 





1 Cave, Proleg. xxxiy. 
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the words is an effectual means and instrument of grace. So 
again in the Communion Office it is said, “if with a true peni- 
tent heart and lively faith we receive that holy Sacrament,” 
(ue. “that Bread,” and “that Cup,” mentioned in the clause 
before), “ then we spiritually eat the flesh of Christ, and drink 
His blood,” which is equivalent to saying that the bread and 
wine are the efficacious means per quae qualified persons do 
receive that inward and spiritual grace, the Body and Blood 
of Christ. 

To the same effect are the words of the Homily on the 
Sacrament : “In the Supper of the Lord there is no vain cere- 
mony, but as the Scripture saith, the table of the Lord, the 
bread and cup of the Lord, the memory of Christ, the annun- 
ciation of His death, yea, the communion of the body and 
blood of the Lord in a marvellous incorporation, which, by 
the operation of the Holy Ghost, the very bond of our con- 
junction with Christ, is through faith wrought in the souls 
of the faithful.”* And so Jewel, in his Apology, itself a 
semi-official document, says, “Recipimus sacramenta ecclesiae, 
hoe est, sacra quaedam signa et caerimonias, quibus Christus 
nos uti voluit, ut illis mysteria salutis nostrae ante oculos 
constitueret, et fidem nostram, quam habemus in eius 
sanguine, vehementer confirmaret, et gratiam suam in cor- 
dibus nostris obsignaret.” } 

The result, then, of the examination of this first paragraph 
is an exact accordance between the Church Catechism, and 
the Liturgy, and the Homilies and Apology, on the one 
hand, and the Thirty-nine Articles on the other. 

Now, in the natural order of things, this would be the 
proper place for proving this efficaciousness as against the 
Zuinglians, Quakers, and Anabaptists; but as the proof 
must consist in showing its truth with reference to the 
two sacraments individually, and as the same efficaciousness 
is virtually predicated again in the Article relating to each 
sacrament, I prefer to postpone this question till those 
Articles come regularly before us; and till that proof has 
been offered, it is as well to consider this paragraph simply 
as one definition of our Church as to the meaning of the 
word Sacrament; and a definition, as such, does, as you 
know, require no proof. 

Of course, for similar reasons, the second paragraph, 
which simply enumerates the “ Sacraments ordained of Christ 
our Lord in the Gospel,” must be also postponed. 





1 Sermon concerning the Sacrament, Part i. p. 442. 
2 Jewel, Apol. Part ii. c. x., vol. iv. p. 21. 
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We pass on now, then, to the third paragraph, in order 
to show that this definition does not apply to those offices 
which were, at the time of the compilation, commonly called 
sacraments. First, however, in order that the full force of 
this paragraph may be understood, it is necessary to read 
the decree of the Council of Trent which it opposes, which 
is as follows: “Si quis dixerit, sacramenta novae legis non 
fuisse omnia a Jesu Christo Domino nostro instituta; aut 
esse plura vel pauciora quam septem, videlicet : baptismum, 
confirmationem, eucharistiam, poenitentiam, extremam unc- 
tionem, ordinem et matrimonium; aut etiam aliquod horum 
non esse sacramentum, anathema sit.”1 In fairness we ought 
to add the third canon of the same decree: “Si quis dixerit 
haec septem sacramenta ita esse inter se paria, ut nulla 
ratione aliud sit alio dignius, anathema sit.” 

You will observe that the paragraph before us simply 
disputes the title of the five ordinances in question to be 
called Sacraments of the Gospel, in the sense just defined. 
Jt does not condemn all of them as erroneously held in 
the Church of Rome; on the contrary, we know that some 
of them our Church adopts under the more correct name 
of Offices, whilst she has discarded or modified others, as 
it was her undoubted right to do in her capacity as an in- 
dependent branch of Christ’s Church. But it is evident 
that the lawfulness of her thus treating them upon a different 
footing from the two great Sacraments proper, depends wholly 
upon the question whether she is right in excluding them 
from the definition. 

Before we proceed to the several particular offices here 
excluded from the proper name of Sacraments, let us con- 
sider them in general as seven. You will remember that 
I gave instances of the laxity of expression which is ob- 
servable in the early Fathers.” There is not the smallest 
ground for fixing the number seven: some have said 
thirteen ; and there is every ground for the preeminence 
which we assert for the two. The place, from St. Augus- 
tine’s letter to Januarius, where he is expressly speaking of 
Offices, is conclusive, affirming “that the Sacraments of the 
Christians, as they are ‘most excellent in signification,’ so 
are they most few in number; and making mention ex- 
pressedly of two, the Sacrament of Baptism and the Supper 
of the Lord.” ? Again, the author who wrote the treatise 





1 Conc. Trident. Sess. vii. Decretum de Sacramentis in Genere, can. i. 

2 See above, p. 311. 

* August. Ep, liv. i, as quoted in the Homily of Common Prayer, 
etc., p. 356. 
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De Sacramentis,’ under the name of St. Ambrose, treats 
only of two; and before him, Ireneus, Justin, and Ter- 
tullian dothe same. Bramhall has summed up the question 
in few words: “Our Church receives not the septenary 
number of sacraments, being never so much as mentioned 
in any Scripture, or Council, or Creed, or Father, or ancient 
author ; first devised by Peter Lombard in 1139, first de- 
creed by Eugenius Iv. 1439, first confirmed in the Provincial 
Council of Senes 1528.” 4 

We will now, therefore, take them in their order, de- 
scribe each and examine each by the test of the definition. 

Confirmation.—Now it is unnecessary here to dwell upon 
the importance which our Church attaches to the office, and 
in so doing she follows the primitive Church; she confines 
it exclusively to the Bishop ; she considers it as derived from 
the Apostles, and as one of the secondary means of grace ; 
but, inasmuch as there is no record whatever of its being 
ordained by our Lord Himself, not only no record in Holy 
Seripture, but no such command witnessed to by the early 
Church, she does not esteem it a Sacrament of the Gospel. 
It is clearly a rite of ecclesiastical appointment, after the 
model of what the Apostles did when they laid hands on those 
who had first been baptized into John’s baptism, which act 
was followed by extraordinary miraculous gifts. There is 
little doubt that in early times the imposition of hands by the 
Bishop took place immediately after baptism, so that at that 
time it was considered rather a portion of the baptismal ser- 
vice, as what was called the complement of baptism, than as 
a distinct act; so that in that loose mode of speaking of the 
word Sacrament alluded toabove,the two acts which took place 
consecutively at baptism, the immersion with the words of 
institution, and the imposition of hands, at that time with 
the use of chrism, were called Sacraments, as being part of 
the means adopted in the Sacrament of Baptism properly so 
called. In process of time this conjunction of Baptism and 
Confirmation was abrogated, and that in all Churches (the 
first variation being occasioned probably by the case of those 
who had been baptized by heretics, and who, on rejoining 
the Church, as it was impossible to re-baptize them, were 
admitted by imposition of hands); and there are obvious 
reasons now for the postponement of Confirmation. Amongst 
other points, it seems admirably adapted to remedy the in- 





1 Cone. Senonense, vi. can. x. ; Richard, 11. 490. ’ ; ; 
2 Acts xix. 6. The other passages of Scripture which contain this 
germ of Confirmation are Acts viii. 17 and Hebrews vi. 2. 
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‘conveniences which might in the nature of things have 
flowed from Infant Baptism. It gives an opportunity ana- 
logous to that which adult catechumens enjoyed of learning 
the doctrines and duties of the Christian faith, and of pub- 
licly testifying acceptance of the baptismal vows. This, 
however, has nothing to do with our present question, except 
that it seems to account for the use of the word sacramentum, 
though it was confessedly not instituted by Christ. This 
then is one point of difference between this and the two 
proper Sacraments. Another was that there was no outward 
and visible sign ordained by Christ ; for though it is true 
that chrism or oil was very early brought into use, yet it was, 
according to the best account, after the time of the Apostles. 
This is all that it seems necessary to say at present about 
Confirmation. 

The next of these improperly called sacraments is Penance. 
Now when we hear this word in reference to the question at 
issue between us and Rome, we must be careful not to fall 
into the error of supposing that there is meant here that 
ancient discipline of the Church, which we admit we have 
not retained ourselves, by which (as the Commination Service 
expresses it) such persons as stood convicted of sin were 
put to open penance. Of the nature and severity of that 
discipline we in this day can hardly form an adequate idea ; 
indeed, its revival in that form and degree, if it were advis- 
able, would be next to impossible in these days,—it would 
appear to be so wholly incompatible with modern habits. Yet 
even this kind of penance, which was spoken of before under 
Article xv1., wholesome as it doubtless was in the first ages 
of Christianity, had no pretensions to be called a sacrament ; 
for it was not ordained by Christ Himself, it was purely of 
apostolic or ecclesiastical origin ; it had no outward or visible 
sign ordained by Christ Himself as a means whereby men 
should receive the inward grace ; it had besides no promise 
of any inward spiritual grace. It was a cutting off from 
Church privileges, from the Eucharist, and even from joining 
in public prayer; it was humiliation, it involved a long 
course of probation, submission to the Church, etc.; all which 
would doubtless be calculated to act beneficially on the mind 
and soul; but not in the way of grace communicated by any 
outward act, except so far as it was wrought by the crowning 
restoration to the fellowship of the Church by participating 
in the Communion of the Body and Blood of Christ. And 
if this was so of that genuine form of ancient penance, what 
shall be said of that comparatively modern system which has 
been substituted for it? In order to show how great a differ- 
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ence there is between ancient penance and that enjoined in 
the Church of Rome, we must examine what are the con- 
stituent parts of this so-called sacrament, according to Romish 
writers. And first, instead of being public, it would. rather 
seem to be most properly an authoritative regulation of 
private repentance, conducted by a minister of the Church. 
The definition is “a sacrament of the remission of sins com- 
mitted after baptism.” It consists, according to Romish 
writers, of four parts: Contrition, Confession, Satisfaction, 
Absolution. Now these four things, properly used and 
guarded from abuse, may be very salutary; and with due 
limitations they are actually recommended by the express 
warrant of our Church, as will be seen at once by referring to 
the first exhortation to the Holy Communion. “ Bewail your 
own sinfulness,” represents contrition ; “ confess yourselves to 
Almighty God,” enjoins confession ; “being ready to make 
restitution and satisfaction to the uttermost of your powers,” 
shows that satisfaction is contemplated; and in counselling, in 
some cases, even private confession, the object is to “receive 
the benefit of absolution.” The more lamentable it is that 
under these names the Church of Rome should have intro- 
duced so much that is objectionable, and that she should have 
connected them in one system which she thinks proper to 
call a sacrament. Now, of course it would be sufficient to 
show that this name does not properly belong to it, that being 
the proper object of this part of the Article, as is shown at 
once by the fact that as a system it was of late invention, 
and therefore not ordained by Christ; secondly, that it has 
no outward and visible sign ordained by Christ ;—and here 
we might stop, but that it seems advisable to say a few more 
words on the parts of which this ordinance is composed. 

1. Contrition, or sorrow for sin, requires few remarks. 
It is defined in the Council of Trent as “ grief of the soul, 
and detestation of sin committed, with a purpose to sin no 
more for the time to come;”? a definition to which we 
might well subscribe. Yet even here they have introduced 
a vain distinction, which is very mischievous. If contrition 
is not felt, attrition is sufficient to give validity to the sacra- 
ment; attrition being sorrow for the consequences of sin, so 
that for true repentance is substituted something which 
through fear of consequences may lead to repentance, and 
turn the will from sin, but is not repentance itself, any more 
than that is honesty which leads a man not to steal in such 
cases where his dishonesty may bring him within the peril 





1 Cone. Trid. Sess. xiv., De Sacramento Poenitentiae, can. v. 
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of the law, so that according to them a sinner may be ad- 
mitted to full absolution who does not “ truly repent.” 

It is not meant that attrition is utterly useless, and may 
not be accepted, if it is the best which any given character is 
for the time capable of; but it is surely dangerous to define 
that such is the case, inasmuch as it tends to lower the 
standard of what we should arrive at, and do away with the 
necessity of true repentance. 

2. Confession, doubtless in itself a very salutary and 
necessary act as the expression of true repentance; con- 
fession, as an act of humiliation before God which seeth in 
secret, absolutely necessary and indispensable ; confession, 
anciently in this sense called Exomologesis, as a part of the 
ancient discipline of the Church, if it could be restored, that 
is, open confession in the face of the congregation, most useful 
as causing shame to the offender and a warning to others ; 
confession, as a useful practice between one Christian and 
another, indisputably recommended in Holy Scripture : “ Con- 
fess your faults one to another, and pray one for another, 
that ye may be healed ;”? confession as to God’s authorized 
minister of great comfort to the penitent sinner, if a volun- 
tary act, as is acknowledged by our Church in the first 
exhortation to the Holy Communion, and in the Office for the 
Visitation of the Sick: “Let him come unto me, or to some 
other discreet and learned minister of God’s Word, and open 
his grief, that by the ministry of God’s holy word he may 
receive the benefit of absolution;” and again, “ Here shall 
the sick person be moved to make a special confession of his 
sins ;”—in all these ways confession is doubtless good and 
useful. But all this is widely different from the practice of 
the Roman Confessional. On this we must to some extent 
enlarge, inasmuch as it seems the great instrument by which 
Satan is enticing unwary souls into the heresies of Rome. 
Such persons are anxious to throw off personal responsibility. 
They prefer being directed ; they choose to have it so. Our 
Church gives no encouragement to such directions, which 
are at the best broken reeds. To make confession to a priest 
absolutely necessary ; to make it periodical—the Council of 





1 For the Romish view of attrition, see Conc. Trid. Sess. xiv. ec. iv. : 
“Jllam contritionem imperfectam, quae attritio dicitur, . .. si volun- 
tatem peccandi excludat, cum spe veniae declarat (sancta synodus), .. . 
donum Dei esse, et Spiritus sancti impulsum . . . Et quamvis sine sacra- 
mento poenitentiae per se ad iustificationem perducere peccatorem nequeat, 
tamen eum ad Dei gratiam in sacramento poenitentiae impetrandam dis- 
ponit.” 

2 St. James v. 16. 
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Trent enjoins under a curse that it should be made once 
every year ;* to give facilities for its being auricular, that is, 
that the priest and penitent shall not see each other, or at 
the least secret; to train up the priesthood in the art and 
mystery of confessing penitents, thereby familiarizing their 
minds with the most horrid details of human depravity, in a 
degree which must pollute the consciences of all those who 
are not endowed with angelic purity; to leave the applica- 
tion of this shocking knowledge to fallible, often to inex- 
perienced men, certainly to unmarried men, not to mention 
wicked or hypocritical priests; to apply it at their own dis- 
cretion as an instrument for extorting confession from the 
young, the pure, the innocent, thereby much oftener suggesting 
wicked thoughts than curing them; to give this power to those 
whose first principle is sacerdotalism; to give to such men, 
often unscrupulous, often Jesuits, whose first principle is 
that antichristian one, that the end justifies the means ; to 
give them the key to the secrets of families, often of sove- 
reigns ; and then to represent all this tyranny and immorality 
as necessary, nay, as a necessary part of an ordinance which 
is called a sacrament—all this is on the face of it so un- 
scriptural, so abhorrent from the spirit of Christianity, so 
entirely a human system, that its bare statement seems a 
sufficient refutation. But further than this, there is proof 
that the old Fathers did not consider confession to the priest, 
or what is called private, sacramental, or auricular confes- 
sion, necessary. What they considered necessary was con- 
fession in the face of the congregation.” 

There is moreover a remarkable fact in ecclesiastical 
history, which throws great light upon this question how far 
confession is necessary. Nectarius, Bishop of Constanti- 
nople, A.D. 381, abrogated the office of Penitentiary or Con- 
fessor in that Church, upon occasion of a grievous scandal to 
which the office had given rise. Nectarius did this at the 
advice of Eudzemon, who assigned these grounds, “ that every 
one might have full liberty to receive the Holy Communion, 
according to the dictates of his own conscience and con- 
fidence.” Hence the practice of compulsory confession was 
abrogated in the East, after Nectarius’s example.* 

3. Satisfaction. This of course admits of a good sense 





1 Conc. Trid. Sess. xiv. ¢. v., ep. the decree De Poenitentiae, can. viii. 
2 See Jewel, Def. of Apol. part ii. c. 7, div. 2, in vol. iv. pp. 526, 528, 


529. 
3 Socrates, v. 19. See also Jer. Taylor, Dissuasive from Popery, part 


1. i. sec. 11, vol. vi. p. 531. 
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and a good use, as, for instance, if the sin has been a theft, 
any clergyman would insist upon the restoration of the thing 
stolen to the utmost of the penitent’s power, or in slander, 
the retractation of the slander ; but this is not all that is meant 
by the term in the Romish Penance. Their notion of satis- 
faction is, as you will remember, closely connected with the 
Romish doctrine of merits, and also the foundation of that of 
purgatory. In its usual sense it includes prayer, almsdeeds, 
and fasting, all no doubt Christian observances, but yet 
utterly useless towards making compensation for our sins ; 
and this is quite enough to show the danger of the Romish 
view of satisfaction, even without reference to the consequent 
abuses, such as that of one person satisfying for another, or 
that of purgatory as a supplement to such portion of the 
satisfaction as has not been performed in this life ; or again, 
the practical consequence, that the confessor takes advantage 
of the terrors of the penitent, and compels him, under the name 
of almsdeeds, which are left to the priest’s discretion, to give 
all his goods to the endowment of some monastery, or to the 
purchase of masses for the soul of the penitent himself, or 
those of his relatives and friends. 

4. Of Absolution, or the power of the Keys, which is the 
fourth part of this so-called Romish sacrament, it is not 
necessary to say much, inasmuch as it is well known that 
our Church, with due limitations and with due cautions 
against abuse, does really admit it, not as a sacrament, but 
as a means of grace. This might be shown in the commission 
given to the priest at his ordination : “ Whose sins thou dost 
forgive, they are forgiven; and whose sins thou dost retain, 
they are retained.” I have not time to enter into a full ex- 
planation or defence of this view taken by our Church, for 
which we shall have another opportunity under Article 
XXXVI. ; but to show that in the legitimate use of absolution 
(and it will be legitimate if it is used as a trust for God’s 
keys only, if the priest as God’s delegate does not exceed his 
power, and if its effects are considered conditional), we are 
not deficient, though I must add that we have three forms,— 
declaratory, in Morning and Evening Prayer; precatory, in 
the Holy Communion; and authoritative, in the Visitation 
Offices.1 

Thus much, then, for Penance, consisting of these four 
parts, of which the first three are the part of the penitent,— 
contrition, confession, satisfaction, and are called the matter 





' For a further account of Absolution, see Dr. Jelf’s Bampton Lectures, 
p. 116. 
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of the sacrament; the fourth, absolution, its Jorm, is the 
part of the priest. In this complex view of it, this was 
never instituted by Christ, or His apostles either; it has no 
sign, and no grace analogically signified—they themselves 
disagreeing as to what is the sign or what the grace; some 
saying that the words of absolution are the sign, others 
absolution, others the imposition of hands. 

Orders, though appointed by Christ, and in our Church 
deemed of great importance, is no proper sacrament, inas- 
much as it has no outward sign or element appointed by 
Christ; the oil used in the Romish ordinal being of late 
introduction, while even the imposition of hands which the 
apostles introduced was not peculiar to this ordinance. 

Matrimony, which our Church designates here as a state 
of life ordained by God, and which, as a Church, she has 
always considered sacred, sanctified by Christ’s presence,— 
and holy too, as a type of the union between Christ and His 
Church,—and has ever looked on as needing the Church’s 
blessing,—as a religious act which, if faithfully followed up, 
will bring down a blessing upon the married pair,—is yet no 
sacrament of the Gospel. It was not instituted in Christ’s 
time, but from the beginning; not for Christians only, but 
for all men. He confirmed it as a sacred contract, but did 
not appoint any rite, or any outward element or sign; nor 
is it easy to see what peculiar inward and spiritual grace is 
attached to the rite, sacred as that rite is. It is singular, 
moreover, if there is this grace peculiar to matrimony, that 
the only persons excluded from this grace are the Romish 
clergy, of which hereafter, in Article xxxu. I may now pass 
on, only noticing the worthless argument sometimes adduced 
for calling this a sacrament, from Eph. v. 32, 7d wuorypcov 
TovTO peya éoriv; in the Vulgate, “ Sacramentum hoc mag- 
num est.” If we translate this, the argument vanishes : 
“This mystery is great,”—~.e. the analogy which exists be- 
tween marriage and the union of Christ and the Church,—a 
mystery which no one denies. 

Extreme Unction, called by the Council of Trent Sacra- 
mentum exeuntium, and said to have been a Christo apud 
Marcum insinuatum; is practised by the priests of Rome 
upon the sick who are supposed past recovery; and it is 
believed to give final pardon, though the man is unconscious, 
with all the necessary assistance in the last agony. The oil, 
blessed by a bishop, is applied to the five senses, with these 
words: “Per hune sacrum unctum, et suam plissimam 





1 Conc. Trid. Sess. xiv., De Sacr. Extrem. Unct. ce. 3 and 1. 
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misericordiam, indulgeat tibi Deus, quicquid peccasti per 
visum, auditum, olfactum, gustum, tactum.” If this was 
enjoined at all in the Bible, it was not enjoined by Christ, 
but first heard of after His ascension. The apostles’ use of 
oil (St. Mark vi. 13) was for bodily cures. The Romish 
sacrament of Extreme Unction is founded on St. James v. 
14,15. But that passage refers to the exercise of super- 
natural powers left at that time in the Church, not to those 
past recovery. There is evidence to show that while this 
supernatural power is occasionally alluded to in ancient 
writers, no allusion to Extreme Unction, in its ordinary 
sense, is met with in writers before the Eighth century, even 
though the deaths of saints are often very circumstantially 
detailed. 

There is indeed a letter of Innocentius 1, in the beginning 
of the fifth century, which answers questions about the 
lawfulness of anointing the sick with the oil of chrism ;? but 
even if if were genuine, which there is great reason to doubt, 
it evidently refers to anointing the sick with a view to their 
recovery, and thus actually shows that Extreme Unction, in 
the Roman Catholic sense of the term, was not even then 
known in the Church. Nothing again is heard of it in the 
forged writings of Dionysius, or in the Constitutions, though 
they are very full of rituals of the fourth or fifth century, 
the period of their composition. If, therefore, it was of so 
late introduction, it was of ecclesiastical origin, arising, as the 
Article says, from a corrupt following of the apostles,—from 
a corrupt interpretation of St. James’s words. This being 
the case, any Church was justified on good grounds in abro- 
gating it, considering the gross superstition to which it had 
led, as our Church did, when she adopted instead her Office 
for the Visitation of the Sick, and contented herself with that 
requisite commendatory prayer, used when the soul is about 
to depart from the body. 

The remainder of the Article, though it speaks of Sacra- 
ments in the plural, is more particularly concerned with the 
Eucharist. It is divisible into two propositions: 1. The final 
cause of the institution of the sacraments—not show, but 
use; 2. Their effects upon persons, according to the state of 
their souls. 

1. On the first of these points it is not necessary to say 





1 The use of oil too was very common in all the early rituals; as 
in Ordination, Confirmation, and Baptism. 

* Innocent, Epist. i. ad Decent. 

3 See Burnet on the Articles, pp. 386, 387. 
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much. The necessity for this proposition arose of course 
from the abuses into which the Church of Rome had fallen 
in the matter of “Processions of the Host.” In theory, 
perhaps, they would hardly deny, and certainly many of their 
best private writers have allowed, that the great object for 
which the Sacraments were instituted was their use, whether 
by the Church or by individuals: that is, their being actually 
employed and apphed to the benefit of individual men, and 
the increased strength of the Church ; Baptism being actu- 
ally enjoyed, and the Communion of the Body and Blood 
of Christ actually received, by the faithful. They have 
added, it is true, as is usual with respect to all their errors 
to the orthodox doctrine, by the introduction of their notion 
about a true and proper sacrifice in the Eucharist, of which 
more hereafter: but the error which is here noticed is a 
practical one, that of exposing the sacrament to be gazed 
upon and to. be carried about. These processions may have 
originated in the custom of simply carrying the sacrament 
to the sick, which is noticed by Justin Martyr ; but coupled 
with the doctrine of Transubstantiation and the Adoration of 
the Host, it has led to great superstitions, and to a forgetful- 
ness of the true design for which it was instituted. As this 
error will be noticed again in Article XXVIII. we may pass 
over it for the present, merely observing that there is no 
authority for the practice in the primitive Church. 

2. This proposition will also be considered under Article 
xxix. It is only necessary to observe the form of the 
Article as it stood in 1552, with the additional words after 
salutarem habent effectum, “idque non ex opere (ut quidam 
loquuntur) operato ;” which term is equivalent to saying that 
no matter what the disposition of the recipient may be, he 
is benefited by the mere act of receiving, or even by being 
present when the priest receives alone. Nay, some have said 
that one person may receive for another; that the priest, for 
instance, may receive for the people. The mere statement 
of such a doctrine is sufficient for its condemnation ; and the 
single passage, 1 Cor. xi. 27-29, is all that need be quoted. 
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ARTICULUS XXVI. 


@e bi institutionarum divinarum 
quod eam non tollit malitia 
ministrorum, 


QUAMVIS in ecclesia visibili, bonis 
mali semper sunt admixti, atgue in- 
terdum ministerio Verbi et Sacramen- 
torum administrationt praesint ; ta- 
men cum non suo, sed Christi nomine 
agant, eiusgue mandato et authori- 
tate ministrent, tllorum ministerio uti 
licet cum in verbo Dei audiendo, tum 
in Sacramentis percipiendis. Neque 
per illorum malhitiam effectus institu- 
torum Christi tollitur, aut gratia 
donorum Dei minuitur, quoad eos 
gui fide et rite sibt oblata percipiunt, 
quae propter institutionem Christi et 
promissionem efficacia sunt, licet per 
malos administrentur. 

Ad Ecclesiae tamen disciplinam 
pertinet, ut in malos ministros in- 
quivatur, accusenturque ab his, qui 
corum flagitia noverint ; atgue tan- 
dem iusto convicts iudicio deponantur. 


ARTICLE XXVI. 


Of the unworthiness of the minis- 
ters, which hinders not the 
effect of the Sacraments. 


ALTHOUGH iz the visible Church 
the evil be ever mingled with the good, 
and sometimes the evil have chief 
authority in the Ministration of the 
Word and Sacraments, yet forasmuch 
as they do not the same in their own 
name, but in Christ's, and do minis- 
ter by his commission and authority, 
we may use their Ministry, both in 
hearing the Vi ord of God and in re- 
ceiving of the Sacraments. Neither 
ts the effect of Christ's ordinance taken 
away by their wickedness, nor the 
grace of God's gifts diminished from 
such as by faith and rightly do re- 
ceive the sacraments ministered unto 
them; which be effectual, because of 
Christ's institution and promise, al- 
though they be ministered by evil men. 

LVevertheless, it appertaineth to the 
discipline of the Church, that enquiry 
be made of evil Ministers, and that 
they be accused by those that have 
knowledge of their offences; and 
finally being found guilty, by just 
Judgement be deposed, 


ol eae Article is practically the same in all three editions, 
and the English exactly represents the Latin version. 
It is directed, not against the Romanists, but against 
those who, on the ground of the acknowledged abuses of the 
Church of Rome, were inclined to go all lengths in exag- 
gerating every evil of Popery, and who considered whatever 
the Romanists touched to be defiled. There can be no doubt 
that the general tone of profligacy among the clergy, which 
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the Romish system, particularly with regard to the celibacy 
of the priests, had engendered and encouraged, was a very 
serious proof of the degeneracy to which that Church had 
been brought: it was perhaps enough to make men doubt 
whether a Church which could protect and further such 
views was not gradually losing its held upon the truth 
itself. If a man may be known by his fruits, so may 
Churches likewise. As an argument, therefore, against the 
indefectibility of Rome, the general profligacy of her priest- 
hood must have considerable weight, because if practice is 
corrupt, so will in proportion be the principles. And again, 
against the infallibility of the Popes it was a good argument 
to point to the long series of monsters, recorded by Roman 
Catholic historians, who at one time sat upon the papal 
throne; to the heretics, schismatics, simonists, and profli- 
gates, who, according to the Roman theory, had all law 
locked up in their breasts. But when, over and above this, 
the ultra-Reformers proceeded to deny the effect of prayer 
and of the sacraments when administered by wicked ministers, 
it was plain that they were destroying the very certainty 
of any man’s valid baptism, because no man could say 
whether he were a hypocrite or no who administered it ; 
and it was certain of every one that he is at least a miserable 
sinner. Our Church has here shown her usual moderation 
and good sense in refusing to run the length of such Re- 
formers, being well aware of the difficulties to which this 
notion must lead. 

Some analogous notions appear to have existed in the 
early Church. St. Cyprian, otherwise an orthodox writer, 
as he was a noble martyr, fell into an error like this, when 
he rebaptized heretics, his notion being that there was some 
unworthiness in the minister who had performed the rite. 

The case of the Donatists is still more in point. The 
origin of the heresy, A.D. 312, was about the appointment of 
a bishop of Carthage ; first, because the bishop had not been 
appointed with the consent of all the Churches in the dis- 
trict, but more particularly because the new bishop, Ceci- 
lianus, was a man in some respects of immoral character, 
who had, moreover, been consecrated by a traditor. The 
leading persons who objected to Cecilianus were two of 
the name of Donatus; and they argued that, if this con- 
secration were allowed, all the ordinances of the Church, 
even sacraments, must lose their proper effect. Their num- 
bers may be estimated by the fact that they had 400 bishops. 
Their chief opponent was Augustine, whose argument would 
exactly apply to the doctrine of our Church. 
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Of moderns, there is little doubt that Wickliff, in the 
fourteenth century, held a doctrine equivalent to that con- 
demned in our Article. It is not worth while going into 
this at length, because however eminent Wickliff may have 
been, as giving the first blow towards the Reformation, our 
Church is in nowise responsible for his private opinions. 
Amongst other propositions of his condemned by the Council 
of Constance was this: “If a bishop or priest live in mortal 
sin, he ordaineth not, he baptizeth not, he consecrateth not.” 

The Anabaptists, of whom the modern Quakers are 
amongst the representatives, at the time of the Reformation, 
ran into this error. Luther says of them, “ Propter hominum 
vitia vel indignitatem” (our own word) “damnant verum 
baptismum.” In short, their theory was that the visible 
Church must be perfect in fact as well as in idea. The 
Confession of Augsburg, the Helvetic, the Zuinglian, and 
the Scotch (though this last not so heartily), concur with us 
in condemning the doctrine. 

The proof need not take long; indeed, the reason given 
in the Article speaks for itself. It is not the men who 
minister, but Christ that institutes these ordinances; not in 
their own name, but in His commission, that their efficacy 
must be sought—just as the validity of an ambassador's 
acts is not tested by his character, supposing he has the 
requisite credentials, but by the will of his sovereign. Pas- 
sages of Scripture bearing on the subject are (by analogy), 
St. Matt. vii. 22, xxiii. 2; 1 Cor. iii, 5-7, ix. 27; Phil. 
rele 

Perhaps the best argument is the reductio ad absurdum : 
If open sin vitiate prayer and the sacraments, then also must 
secret sins; if a certain number of sins do it, then what 
number ? whether open or secret ; if worthiness is required, 
what man is worthy? if no man is worthy, how shall the 
religion be carried on at all? and if no one can answer any 
of these questions, what certainty has a man, not only whether 
he really has received the grace of the Communion, or the 
benefit of public prayer, which might apparently be remedied 
by leaving the administration of the wicked priest ? what 
certainty has a man of his very baptism, a sacrament which 
it is sacrilege to repeat ? 

The uncertainty produced by this view of the ultra- 
Reformers reminds me just to mention a parallel error of the 
Church of Rome respecting the intention of the minister, I+ 
is a received tenet in the Church of Rome, that unless the 
officiating priest intends to consecrate, whether he makes a 
mistake as toa definite number of hosts which he intends 
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to consecrate, or whether he wilfully withholds his intention, 
no consecration takes place.? 


The remainder of the Article speaks for itself. 





1 See Dr. Jelf’s Bampton Lectures, p. 231; and the Roman Missal, De 
Defectibus circa Missam occurrentibus, No. 7. ‘Si quis non intendit 
conficere, sed delusorie aliquid agere. Item si aliquae hostiae ex oblivione 
remaneant in altari, vel aliqua pars vini vel aliqua hostia lateat, cum non 
intendat consecrare nisi quas videt. Item si quis habeat coram se undecim 
hostias sed intendat consecrare solum decem, non determinans quas decem 
intendit ; in his casibus non consecrat, quia requiritur intentio.” It should 
be observed, that the same intention is also considered necessary to the 
validity of Holy Baptism. 
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ARTICULUS XXVII. 
Be Saptismo. 


BAPTISMUS non est tantum profes- 
Sionis signum, ac discriminis nota, 
qua Christiania non Christianis dis- 
cernantur, sed etiam est signum re- 
generationis, per quod, tanquam per 
instrumentum, recte Baptismum sus- 
cipientes Ecclesiae inseruntur, promis- 
Stones de remissione peccatorum, atgue 
adoptione nostra in filios Det per 
Spiritum Sanctum visibiliter obsig- 
nantur, fides confirmatur, et vi 
divinae invocationis gratia augetur. 
Baptismus parvulorum omnino in 
Ecclesia retinendus est, ut gui cume 
Christe institutione optime congruat, 


ARTICLE XXVII. 
Of Baptism. 


BAPTISM zs zot only a sign of profes- 
ston, and mark of difference, whereby 
Christian men are discerned from 
others that be not christened, but tt ts 
also a sign of Regeneration or new 
Birth, whereby, as by an instrument, 
they that recewe Baptism rightly are 
grafted into the Church ; the promises 
of forgiveness of sin, and of our adop- 
tion to be the sons of God by the 
fToly Ghost, are visibly signed and 
sealed ; faith ts confirmed, and Grace 
increased by virtue of Prayer unto 
God. The Baptism of young Chil- 
dren is in any wise to be retained in 
the Church, as most agreeable with 
the institution of Christ. 


E come now to one of the most important Articles of 
our Church, that which treats of the great initiatory 


sacrament of Christianity, those opposed to us here being not 
Roman Catholics, but those who have gone into the opposite 
extreme ; those who are predisposed to reject all mysteries 
as such, and think it quite a sufficient objection to any 
given doctrine that it is unintelligible or inconsistent with 
what they call reason, a class of men which comprehends 
many, as it regards this subject of Baptism, who themselves 
least suspect their rationalistic tendency, and who would be 
shocked at discovering themselves rationalists; and who on 
other subjects, as, for instance, that of the Trinity, do submit 
their understanding to God’s truth. It is my duty, then, at 
the outset, to recommend you to discard all antecedent 
objections on the subject before us, all speculation as to the 


modus operandi, to consider not what was a priort probable, 
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but that which is true ; not what human and finite capacities 
can grasp or devise or anticipate ; but what a Being of infinite 
perfections has said and done. The whole scheme of our 
redemption, in the widest acceptation of the term, in the 
whole and in each part of it, is not of our choosing or devis- 
ing, but of God’s free gift; the privileges offered rest upon 
the foundation, not of human judgment, but of infinite wisdom, 
who has thought proper, out of an infinite variety of possible 
conditions and means at His disposal, to choose out certain 
conditions and means, often very simple in themselves, and 
from their very simplicity less acceptable to the proud heart 
of the natural man ; and to associate ordinarily certain conse- 
quences to certain antecedents, certain privileges to certain 
conditions, certain ends to certain means,—I say to associate, 
and not to tie, since “ Gratia non ligatur mediis.” Thus the 
fall of man turned upon the choice of Adam and Eve to eat 
or to abstain from the forbidden fruit; this truth is exactly 
what the natural man rejects on account of the apparently 
trifling nature of the temptation; or in the case before us 
Regeneration, 7.c. a death unto sin, is promised to the use of 
a little water and a few mysterious words; and the natural 
man rejects the doctrine because the means seem so simple, 
because they are not what he himself would have chosen. 
Surely such scepticism as this, that would always ask with 
Nicodemus, “ How can these things be?” is the same in 
kind as that which rejects the Trinity. 

To return to the details of the Article. For the expres- 
sion “a sign of regeneration or new birth,” the edition of 1562 
had “a signe and seale of our newe birthe ;” and in the edi- 
tion of 1552 the last clause ran as follows: “The custome of 
the Churche to christen yonge children is to bee commended, 
and in any wise to be retained in the Churche.” 

Consider the first paragraph throughout, and observe that 
we must take it as a whole, we must not take part and reject 
part. Now see how different the result would have been if 
the sentence had stopped short at “regeneration.” “ Baptism 
is not only a sign of profession, but of regeneration.” This, 
however, is not so, and the sentence goes on. Let us there- 
fore consider its grammatical construction. 

Much will depend upon attention to the phrase, “Whereby, 
as by an instrument.” Now this is one of the places where 
the advantage is seen of comparing the Latin and the English 
Articles together. If this English form had been our only 
guide, we might have had some difficulty in determining the 
antecedent to “whereby ;” it might have been the word 
“yegeneration,” or the word “sign;” and the difference 
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between these would have been great; but turning to the Latin 
we see at once that the only possible antecedent is “ signum,” 
which antecedent stands as predicate to the sentence of which 
Baptism is the subject ; and the grammatical result of all this 
is that Baptism is predicated as a sign of regeneration, and 
not a sign simply of it, but that kind of sign of it which, 
without ceasing to be a sign, is also and simultaneously a 
means and an instrument, by which certain specified effects 
are wrought. In order to make this more apparent, it will 
be right to repeat, as the grammar of the sentence requires, 
the words “ whereby, as by an instrument,” before each of the 
following clauses : “ whereby, as by an instrument, they that 
receive Baptism rightly are grafted into the Church ;” “ where- 
by, as by an instrument, the promises of the forgiveness of sin, 
and of our adoption to be the sons of God by the Holy Ghost, 
are visibly (as by an outward visible means) signed and 
sealed ;” “ whereby, as by an instrument, faith is confirmed, 
and grace increased by virtue of prayer unto God.” And all 
these consequences are by the force of the grammar referred 
back to Baptism as the means, 2.e. it is by Baptism as an 
instrument that all these effects are produced. 

One observation is still required to make the case quite 
clear. The word Baptism has three meanings, meanings 
quite consistent with each other, but of greater or of less 
extent. It, first, often means the whole practical truth con- 
tained in the words; the means and the end, the outward 
and visible sign and the grace signified ; the water with the 
words of institution and the new birth or regeneration ; 
secondly, it is often restricted to the outward and visible sign 
and means, 7.e. the rite of Baptism with water and certain 
words ; or, thirdly, and less frequently, it is used to denote 
the inward and spiritual grace. Of these three meanings 
the one to be adopted here is clearly the second, the rite of 
Baptism with water and the mention of the Holy Trinity. 
The analysis we have just gone through traces certain effects 
to the use of the instrumental means and sign, and that sign 
is Baptism, which therefore can neither here signify exclu- 
sively nor include the inward grace. 

It is clear, then, that our Church in this Article lays the 
greatest stress upon regeneration as the effect of Holy Bap- 
tism ; and in so doing she is quite consistent with her own 
teaching in Article Xxv., where you will remember that the 
stress was laid upon “ signa efficacia,” the full proof of which 
assertion we reserved for our present Article, and for Article 
xxvul. In this Article, again, as well as in xxvuir., the sen- 
tence begins with “not only.” “Sacraments be not only,” 
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“ Baptism is not only,” “ The Supper of the Lord is not only” 
—“a sign.” The implied proposition in all these cases is, 
“Tt is a sign, but it is more.” 

The first paragraph, then, is divisible into three main 
propositions 

1. Baptism is a sign of profession. 

2. It is a sign of regeneration. 

3. It is an instrument of regeneration, described and in- 
cluded under five aspects : 

(a.) It is an instrument, visible, of incorporation with 
the Church. 

(6.) It is an instrument by which the promises of remis- 
sion and adoption are ratified and take effect. 

(c.) It is an instrument which brings to pass the divine 
promise of adoption as God’s sons. 

(d.) It is an instrument for the strengthening of faith. 

(e.) It is an instrument for the increase of grace. 

1. That Baptism is a sign of profession and mark of 
difference whereby Christian men are or may be discerned 
from others who are not christened, requires no proof. The 
fact that the very word “christened” used popularly is 
equivalent to the technical word “baptized” is proof enough. 
That is, of course, if we understand it to be Christian 
Baptism, such as is administered with water in the name of 
the Holy Trinity ; for otherwise it would not be a mark of 
distinction, inasmuch as even the Jews required their pros- 
elytes to be baptized. 

2. Moreover, it will be granted on all hands that it is an 
emblem of purity, the outward washing an emblem of in- 
ward washing ; and by Christians it will be allowed to be 
an emblem also of regeneration or new birth, a visible repre- 
sentation, particularly when done in the more ancient way 
by immersion, of the burial of the old man of sin, and the 
rising of the new man or new creature, “ which after God is 
created in righteousness and true holiness.”? 

The point of which many persons seem not to be aware 
is that, according to the teaching of our Church, both in her 
Articles and in her other formularies, Baptism is an instru- 
mental means of regeneration, as described in the latter 
clauses of the paragraph. Now, before we proceed to the 
proof of this proposition, it may be advisable to compare the 
Article with other parts of our Church’s teaching, to show 
how consistently and deliberately she has embraced this 
doctrine, in common with all ancient Churches—nay, in 
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common with the great Reformers ; and it will then be seen 
what the facts of her doctrine are. She may, previously to 
proof, be considered right or wrong,—we may agree with her 
or not; but the fact of her so teaching will be undeniably 
certain. 

(i.) And I would refer you first to that incidental proof of 
her view which occurred in Article Ix., where renatis and 
baptizatis are used as convertible terms, 

(i1.) The Church Catechism, where the benefits of Bap- 
tism are described as “a death unto sin, and a new birth 
unto righteousness.” 

(i1.) The Baptismal Service, including the Office for 
Private Baptism, where the child is expressly declared to be 
“by Baptism regenerate.” The prayers for regeneration 
uttered previously to the act of Baptism are analogous to the 
prayer in the Eucharistic Service previous to the reception 
of the Holy Communion. 

(iv.) The Confirmation Service: “Almighty and ever- 
living God, who hast vouchsafed to regenerate these thy 
servants by water and the Holy Ghost.” 

(v.) The Collect for the Nativity : “We, being regener- 
ate, and made thy children by adoption.” 

(vi) The Homily of Salvation, part i.: “ Infants, being 
baptized and dying in their infancy, are by this sacrifice” (of 
Christ on the cross) “washed from their sins, brought to 
God’s favour, and made His children, and inheritors of His 
kingdom of heaven.” With this may be compared the 
rubric at the end of the Baptismal Service. 

(vil.) The testimony of Continental Reformers strikingly 
confirms this view. Luther says, “Sum factus salvus, sum 
filius Dei, et haeres Dei, guia sum baptizatus.”! Melanchthon 
again, “ Baptismus infantium defensus et ornatus est multo- 
rum scriptis apud nos. . . . Sentimus eos in Baptismo fieri 
filios Dei, accipere Spiritum Sanctum, et manere in gratia 
Dei, tamdiu quod non effundunt eum peccatis actualibus.”2 

In what remains to be said on this Article it is by no 
means my intention to lead you into the thorny paths of 
controversy, but having simply stated as a fact the result 
of, our Church’s teaching, to show that her teaching is in 
accordance with Scripture and Christian antiquity. I shall be- 
gin, therefore, by stating the proof of the proposition which 
is involved in the words which led me to this digression, 





1 Luther, Op. vol. vi. p. 553. 
? Melanchthon, Op. vol. iv. p. 664, both quoted from Lawrence, Bampt. 
Lect. p. 157. 
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ze. that Baptism is not only a sign but an instrumental 
means of regeneration, or of a moral resurrection, or the be 
ginning of a new life, or a state of forgiveness of sin, or a 
state of adoption as God’s sons, or a state of grace; for 
after all it is not the words that we are contending for, but 
the thing. 

Now this regeneration implies a forsaking of our first 
birth, of our natural life, of that to which we were born by 
nature ; the essence of which is condemnation or wrath, of 
which we were children!—in other words, “a death unto 
sin ;” and the acquisition of a new birth, a new beginning of 
spiritual life, the essence of which is justification, by which 
we become children of grace. Now, these two elements may 
be separable in thought, but they are identical or simultane- 
ous in fact; the same act of Holy Baptism, by God’s ap- 
pointment (for remember that all intrinsic efficacy in the 
water or the mere act is disclaimed), produces both effects at 
once; and so in the scriptural proofs we shall often find 
both jointly mentioned. Our natural state derived from 
Adam is a state of spiritual death, our spiritual state as 
Christians derived from Christ is life, and we pass at once 
from a state of death to a state of life in Baptism. 

I shall proceed to give a selection of plain texts to this 
purport as to the correctness of the term regeneration when 
used to describe this beginning of a new life, as wrought in 
us by God’s power, and through His appointment in Holy 
Baptism ; and I shall afterwards offer some texts for the 
several particular elements of this new state, described as 
following the acceptance of the sign of regeneration. 

First, St. John ii. 5: “ Except a man be born of water 
and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” 
From this verse the expressions are evidently taken in the 
first exhortation of the Baptismal Service: “ Except he be 
regenerate, and born again of water and of the Holy Ghost ;” 
and, “that he may be baptized with water and the Holy 
Ghost.” There can be no doubt that our Lord spoke these 
words of Baptism by anticipation. In 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, we 
have a description of the unregenerate man, and in the fol- 
lowing verse the regenerate are described: “Ye are washed, 
ye are sanctified, ye are justified, in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” The same combination 
is found in Acts xxii. 16: “ Arise and be baptized, and wash 
away thy sins”—azodovem tas dpaptias cov. The account 
again in Col. ii. 11-14, cannot mean that we were literally 
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buried with Christ in His grave, but buried with Him in 
Baptism ; like as He was buried literally, so we are buried 
spiritually ; the analogy being at once evident, if the ancient 
form by immersion is considered. The baptized person, 
whilst under the water, was reckoned by St. Paul to be buried 
with Christ; and when he emerged out of the water, accord- 
ing to St. Paul’s view, he typically represented Christ’s 
resurrection ; Christ’s removal to glory being typically repre- 
sented by the dead son of Adam rising to Christ’s life in 
holiness. 

Observe in this passage the force of the words, “ being 
_ dead in your sins, and in the uncircumcision of your flesh,” 
which must clearly be interpreted by analogy, “the unbap- 
tized state of your flesh,” according to the well-established 
analogy between Circumcision, the initiatory rite of the Jews, 
and Baptism, the initiatory rite of Christianity. 

This interpretation, again, is confirmed by Romans vi. 3-6. 
The argument of the Apostle is to show that those who have 
been made Christians should not continue in sin, from whose 
dominion they have been freed; and the meaning of the 
passage is evidently this, that having been once regenerated, 
they should not forfeit the privileges and power of their 
regeneration,—they should not become dead again, any more 
than Christ, who “being raised from the dead dieth no 
more, death hath no more dominion over Him;” and thus 
also sin having been once abolished in Baptism, they should 
not allow it to live again in them ; that being once regenerated, 
they should remain in a regenerate state, or, as our Church 
expresses it, they should “ lead the rest of their lives accord- 
ing to this beginning,”—continue in the state of salvation. 
To these passages we may add Titus ili. 5: écwoev mas, 
Sia ovTpod Traduyyeverias, Kab avakawecews TIvetparos 
Aryiov; Heb. x. 22, Eph. v. 25-27, 1 St. Peter iii. 21, in all of 
which sanctification is closely connected in one form or other 
with washing. 

Having thus far treated of the subject in general, as 
to what is the inward and spiritual grace in Baptism, 
we proceed to mention the different particulars which 
are the principal characteristics of it mentioned in the 
Articles. 

3. (a.) It is an instrument of grafting into or incorpora- 
tion with the Church ; that is, into the one living spiritual 
body on earth of which Christ in heaven is the head; from 
whom life flows into the whole body. In other words, we 





1 With this passage from the Epistle to the Romans may be compared 
Eph. ii. 3 sqq. 
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become Christians. This is clear from St. Matt. xxviii. 19, 
palnrevoate rdvta ta evn; 1 Cor. xii. 13, 27, Gal. iii. 27, 
Col. iii. 9, 10. 

(0.) It is an instrument by which the promises of remis- 
sion of sins are ratified and take effect. This is shown by 
St. Mark i. 4, compared with St. Matt. iii. 11; by Acts ii. 38, 
xxii. 16, with which may be compared 1 Cor. vi. 11. 

(c.) It is an instrument which brings to pass the divine 
promise of adoption as God’s sons—Gal. iii. 26, 27. 

(d.) It is an instrument for strengthening faith. This is 
a corollary from the foregoing, for whatever seals and brings 
to pass God’s promises must confirm faith ; or, again, what- 
ever gives us the Holy Spirit, does ¢pso facto strengthen faith 
by the influence of the Holy Spirit thus implanted, but Bap- 
tism is that of water and the Spirit, and the fruit of the 
Spirit is, énter alia, faith. 

(¢.) It is an instrument for the increase of grace. This is 
also self-evidently a corollary, for grace is the assistance of 
God’s Holy Spirit, and St. John ii. 5,—*< Except a man be 
born of water and the Spirit,’—shows that the Holy Spirit is 
co-operative in the work of Baptism. 

So far for proofs from Scripture, which are quite sufficient 
for us. But the Fathers put on them the same interpreta- 
tion :— 

Origen (A.D. 230): “Mortuus in peccatis descendisti, et 
ascendis vivificatus in iustitia.”1 “Per Baptismi sacra- 
mentum nativitatis sordes deponuntur.”? 

Chrysostom (A.D. 398) : “Hl 6€ serépa mepitoun, Barric- 
patos rAéyw ydpts, hath a cure without pain, and brings us 
innumerable good things, and fills us with the grace of the 
Holy Spirit, and hath not a set time, as was the case with 
circumcision under the law, but it is lawful for any man in 
his infancy, middle age, or old age, to receive this circum- 
cision made without hands, wherein we do not undergo labour, 
but lay aside the burden of our sins, and find forgiveness of 
our faults committed at all times.”*® And again: “ As the 
Body of Christ, buried in the earth, brought forth its fruit, 
in the salvation of the world, so also our body, being buried 
in Baptism, brought forth fruit, even righteousness, sanctifica- 
tion, adoption, ra wupla ayaba.”* 

Cyril of Jerusalem (a.p. 348): To pév bdwp Kabalper 76 
Toma, TO Sé TED UA odpayiler THY Yruyny.? 





1 Orig. in Luc. 2 Hom. 14. ~ 4£ Chrys. in Rom. Hom. 11. 
2 [bid. 5 Cyrill. Hier. Catech. 3. 


3 Chrys, in Gen. Hom. 40. 
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Augustine (A.D. 395): “Sicut in momento uno fit illa in 
Baptismo renovatio, remissione omnium peccatorum, neque 
enim vel unum quantulumcunque remanet, quod non remit- 
tatur.”? 

Gregory I. (A.D. 590): “Qui dicit peccata in baptismate 
funditus non dimitti, dicat in mari rubro Aegyptios non 
veraciter mortuos.”? 

Further instances might be adduced without end. 

To justify the use of the term regeneration see Justin 
Martyr (A.D. 155): “ Afterwards they are brought to a place 
where there is water ; and after the same manner of regenera- 
tion that we are regenerated by are they also regenerated.” 

Chrysostom: “ By water we are regenerated, by flesh and 
blood we are fed.” ¢ 

Athanasius: “He that is baptized puts off the old man, 
and is renewed, as being regenerated by the grace of the 
Spirit.” 

All this is amply sufficient to show the fact of the early 
Church’s view, and to justify our Church in the use which 
she has made of the word consistently in all her formularies. 
We might here adopt St. Jerome’s words: “Dies deficiet si 
cuncta quae ad potentiam Baptismi pertinent, de Scripturis 
sanctis voluero digerere, et nativitatis secundae, immo in 
Christo primae, ponere sacramenta.”® 

What then, it may be asked, is the difficulty in this ques- 
tion? It appears to me to turn in most cases upon the am- 
biguous sense of the term regeneration. I do not say in all, 
for there are some doubtless who believe that there is no 
change wrought in Baptism, but that it is a mere sign of 
profession, or of entrance into the Church. In order to state 
clearly what this ambiguity consists in, I will read a short 
passage which I wrote on a former occasion :—“ By some 
divines regeneration is understood to mean ‘a change in the 
heart of man, and, by consequence, of his whole character na 
‘a change of the whole man in every part and faculty thereof 
from a state of sinful nature to a state of supernatural grace.’8 
Understood in this sense, the word has never been applied to 
describe the immediate effects of Baptism. The other and 
the orthodox sense is ‘a release from a state of condemnation, 








1 August. de Trin. xIv. xvii. 23. 2 Greg. Epist. ix. 39. 
3 Just, Apol. i. 61. 4 Chrysost. in Joh. 85, 
5 Athan. i. 705. 

6 Hieron. ad Oceanum, vol. iv. part 2, p. 652. 

* Dwight. 8 Bishop Hopkins. 
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a reconciliation to God, adoption as His children; a death 
unto sin, and (as the very term implies) a new birth unto 
righteousness, and by consequence, a change of relation and 
capacity from the natural state of wrath to the spiritual in- 
heritance of grace.’ This is the sense in which, from the very 
beginning, the term regeneration has been associated with 
Baptism. If this distinction could be borne in mind, the 
two contending parties might approximate towards a har- 
mony of opinion. As it is, they are too often contending 
about different things under the same name.” ! 

Infant Baptism.—tThis seems a corollary from the first 
paragraph: for if Baptism is a means of regeneration, by 
which the children of wrath in Adam are made children of 
grace in Christ, then it follows that young children should 
also be born again. At the time this Article was written, 
so entirely was the baptism of young children retained, that 
there was no office for the baptism of adults till the year 
1661, when it was introduced in order to admit Quakers, 
Baptists, etc.; and also to serve for the use of missionaries. 
We may here remark upon the moderate and wise tone in 
which this doctrine is expressed by our Church. It ought 
to be in any wise “ retained,” a word which, while it implies 
that it had always existed in the Church, yet expresses no 
compulsion ; and the same is conveyed by the further phrase 
that it “is most agreeable to the institution of Christ.” 

The sentence in question contains a proposition and a 
reason : “the baptism of young children is to be retained ; 
because it is most agreeable to the institution of Christ.” 
A strong argument in favour of the practice is to be derived 
from the analogy of circumcision on the eighth day. If chil- 
dren might be admitted so early to the Jewish covenant, why 
not also to the Christian covenant ? 

The proposition may be inferred from Acts ii. 38, 39, 
“The promise is unto you, and to your children ;” 1 Cor. 
vii. 14, “ Else were your children unclean, but now are they 
holy ;” and from the Apostles baptizing whole households, 
Acts xvi. 15, 33, 1 Cor. i. 16. 

The reason is evident from the command of our Lord to 
suffer little children to come unto Him, St. Matt. xix. 14; 
and from the injunction to the Apostles in St. Matt. xxviii. 
19. This was spoken to Jews, who were accustomed to the 
washing of children under the law, and therefore must in- 
clude them. Suppose the command had been, Go and cir- 


1 Dr. Jelf’s Bampton Lectures, p. 31. 
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cumcise all nations, the Israelites would clearly understand 
it to include children. If a Baptist congregation were to 
send out a missionary “to baptize all the Indians,” it would 
be a breach of that commission if he, a Baptist missionary, 
were to baptize children; whereas it would be equally un- 
justifiable, relatively, if an English missionary did not baptize 
such; and so the commission in St. Matt. xxvii. 19 must 
be interpreted from the point of view of the Jews, to whom 
it was addressed. 

The testimonies of the Fathers to this point are in a 
manner innumerable; they are witnesses to a matter of fact, 
ie. that in their day the custom was universal without ex- 


ception. 
Origen says: “ Parvuli baptizantur in remissionem pecca- 
TORE FM Et quia per baptismi sacramentum nativitatis 


sordes deponuntur, propterea baptizantur et parvuli.”’ So 
Augustine: “Quia de ovibus eius non esse incipiunt par- 
vuli, nisi per baptismum, profecto si hoc non accipiunt, 
peribunt ;” 2 and he spends a whole chapter in another treatise 
in proving that children are washed, freed and saved from 
original sin by the price of Christ’s blood in Baptism.® 
Again, Cyprian argues that an infant especially ought not to 
be kept back from Baptism : “ qui recens natus nihil peccavit, 
nisi quod secundum Adam carnaliter natus contagium mortis 
antiquae prima nativitate contraxit, qui ad remissam pecca- 
torum accipiendam hoc ipso facilius accedit, quod ili re- 
mittuntur, non propria, sed aliena peccata.” * 

To all this the only answer that can be opposed is that 
the child cannot understand the covenant, and cannot have 
either repentance or faith. Yet under the Mosaic law an 
infant could and did enter into a covenant, and why not 
therefore in Baptism ? 

That faith and repentance are not active in the infant is 
of course granted; but he has at least forgiveness of his 
original sin: of actual sins he has committed none to repent 
of; and though he has no qualification by faith, he has no 
disqualification from unbelief; there is no obstacle to the 
grace. 

It is of course easy to cavil at the child’s want of capacity ; 
but those only will do it who misunderstand the real nature 
of Baptism. 


1 Origen. in Luc. Hom. xiy. 

2 Aug. de Peccat. meritis, i, 27. 
3 Jd. in Jul. Pelag. iii. 3. 

4 Cypr. ad Fidum, epist. lxiv. 3. 
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We do not say that the practice is theoretically unobjec- 
tionable: but of two inconveniences, on one side the delay of 
the grace in Baptism, and on the other the want of active 
qualification and understanding, we choose that which is 
least perilous, and we do our best to guard against the in- 
conveniences which our rational choice involves, by the use 
of sponsors. 

It should be stated that Baptism was sometimes delayed 
in the Primitive Church, as in the case of St. Augustine him- 
self, generally from the great fear of sin committed after it. 


PORT DGLAG the Vili. 


ARTICULUS XXVIII. 
Be Coena Domini. 


CoENA Domini non est tantum sig- 
num mutuae benevolentiae Christian- 
orum inter sese, verum potius est 
Sacramentum nostrae per mortem 
Christi redemptionis. 

Atque adeo, rite, digne, et cum fide 
sumentibus, panis quam frangimus 
est communicatio corporis Christi: 
similiter poculum benedictionis, est 
communicatio sanguinis Christi. 

Panis et Vini Transubstantiatio in 
Eucharistia, ex sacris literis probari 
non potest. Sed apertis Scripturae 
verbis adversatur, Sacramenti natu- 
ram evertit, ec multarum supersti- 
tionum dedit occasionent. 

Corpus Christi datur, accipitur, et 
manducatur in Coena, tantum coel- 
esti et spirituali ratione. Medium 
autem quo corpus Christi accipitur 
et manducatur in Coena, fides est. 

Sacramentum Eucharistiae ex in- 
stitutione Christi non servabatur, 
circumferebatur, elevabatur, nec adora- 
batur. 


ARTICLE XXVIII. 
Of the Lord's Supper. 


THE Supper of the Lord is not only 
a sign of the love that Christians 
ought to have among themselves one 
to another: but rather is a Sacrament 
of our Redemption by Christ's death : 
insomuch that to such as rightly, 
worthily, and with faith, receive the 
same, the Bread which we break ts a 
partaking of the Body of Christ; and 
likewise the Cup of Blessing is a par- 
taking of the Blood of Christ. 

Transubstantiation (or the change of 
the substance of Bread and Wine) in 
the Supper of the Lord, cannot be 
proved by Holy Writ ; but is repug- 
nant to the plain words of Scripture, 
overthroweth the nature of a Sacra- 
ment, and hath given occasion tomany 
superstitions. 

The Body of Christ is given, taken, 
and eaten, in the Supper, only after 
an heavenly and spiritual manner. 
And the mean whereby the Body of 
Christ is received and eaten in the 
Supper ts Faith, 

The Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper was not by Christ's ordinance 
reserved, carried about, lifted up, or 
worshipped. 


N comparing the Latin of this Article with the English 
the only thing noticeable is that “Eucharistia” is 
twice used as equivalent to the “Lord’s Supper.” 

In the paragraph about Transubstantiation, the edition 
of 1562 has “perverteth the nature of a Sacrament ;” while 
that of 1552 wants this clause, but contains another para- 
graph, afterwards omitted, as follows: “Forasmoche as the 
trueth of mannes nature requireth, that the bodie of one and 
the selfsame manne cannot be at one time in divers places, 
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but must nedes be in some one certaine place: therefore the 
bodie of Christ cannot bee presente at one time in many 
and diverse places. And because (as holie Scripture doeth 
teache) Christe was taken up into heaven, and there shall 
continue unto the ende of the worlde, a faithful man ought 
not either to beleve, or openlie to confesse the reall and 
bodilie presence (as thai terme it) of Christe’s fleshe and 
bloude, in the sacramente of the Lordes supper.” The 
earlier editions also described transubstantiation as “the 
change of the substance of bread and wine into the substance 
of Christ’s body:” and also for “partaking” in the first 
paragraph they have “ communion.” 

The title is derived from 1 Cor. xi. 20, where it is called 
Kupiaxov detrvov. It is also called in Scripture tpdmeta 
Kupiov, 1 Cor. x. 21; evroxyla or evyaptotia, 1 Cor. x. 16 
xowwvia, ibid., and Krdots aprov, Acts li. 42, xx. 7. In the 
Fathers we find also the names ovvatis, Nevtoupyla, Ovo.a, 
ayarn, “LvoTHpLoV. 

It will be remembered that under Article xxv., that was 
asserted generally of sacraments which is here asserted par- 
ticularly of the Lord’s Supper, as in the last Article about 
Baptism, that they are not only signs, etc. 

The Article consists of four paragraphs :— 

1 a. The Supper of the Lord is a sign of the love that 
Christians ought to have among themselves. This requires 
little proof, as it is self-evident, and indeed is not denied by 
any who call themselves Christians. 

8. But it is something more: a Sacrament of our re- 
demption by Christ’s death, an outward and visible sign and 
means of our enjoying the benefits of Christ’s passion ; the 
result and full efficacy of which is specified in the later part 
of the paragraph. This was denied by Zuinglius, who taught 
that the Eucharist is a bare commemoration, and the bread 
and wine mere symbols to remind us of Christ’s Body and 
Blood. The proof of this proposition is very compendious. 
As regards the external part, it is found in St. Matt. xxvi. 26; 
St. Mark xiv. 22; St. Luke xxii. 19;! 1 Cor, xi. 23; Acts 
li, 42, xx. 7; St. Luke xxiv. 30, 35. As regards the in- 
ternal part or spiritual grace, in 1 Cor. x. 16, 21, xi. 20; 
St. Luke xxii. 20; 1 Cor. xi. 26; to which may be added, 
as probably bearing on the subject, St. John vi. 51. 


1 Tt is noticeable that in St. John’s Gospel there is no account of the in- 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper, though there are evident allusions to it in 
c. xiii. Perhaps c. vi., which points to it by anticipation, as clearly as 
iii, 5 to Baptism, was intended as a sort of substitute. 
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The three Gospels then, and St. Paul in 1 Cor. xi. 23, 
speak of the outward sign as ordained by Christ—His com- 
mand—one of those things which the Church was always to 
observe and teach. 

This is confirmed by the testimony of the Fathers. 

Justin Martyr (A.D. 155) says, Od yap as Kowdv aprov, 
ovdé Kowdy Toma TOUTO KawPdvouev ; but as our Saviour 
Jesus Christ was incarnate through the Word of God, and 
had both body and blood for our salvation, thus also we have 
been taught that the food, which has been blessed by the 
prayer of the word proceeding from Him (7p 81 edyis Noryou 
TOU Trap avTOD evyapioOeicay Tpopyv), by which our blood 
and flesh are by transmutation nourished, is both the flesh 
and the blood of that incarnate Jesus.” ? 

Trenzeus (A.D. 184) says, ‘Qs yap amd ys dptos mpochap- 
Bavopevos tiv ExkrAnow Tod Oeod, odxéte Kowds aptos éoTiv, 
arn Evyapiotia, éx S00 mpaypatav cvvertnkvia, émuyelov 
Te Kal ovpaviov.” 

Cyril of Jerusalem (A.D. 350) says, Mera waons mdnpo- 
doplas, a cwpatos Kal aiwaros werarauBSdvepwev Xpicrod. 
"Ev tur@ yap dprov, diSorai cor TO cha Kal ev tUm@ olvou 
diSotal co. To aipa' va yévn, wetraraBwv coparos Kal alwartos 
Xpiorod, cvacwpos Kal cvvatpos avTov.® 

S. Hilarius (A.D. 354) says, “De veritate carnis et san- 
guinis non relictus est ambigendi locus: nunc enim et ipsius 
Domini professione et fide nostra vere caro est et vere san- 
guis est: et haec accepta atque hausta id efficiunt ut et nos 
in Christo, et Christus in nobis sit.” 4 

All this exactly tallies with and justifies the tenet as ex- 
pressed by our Church elsewhere: “The body and blood of 
Christ, which are verily and indeed taken and received by 
the faithful in the Lord’s Supper.” 

But while our Church on these grounds and in the 
spiritual sense holds the real reception by the faithful® of 
the body and blood of Christ in the Lord’s Supper, she is 
very far indeed from countenancing the corresponding error 
which has sprung out of the true doctrine: she condemns in 
express terms the doctrine of transubstantiation. 

Now to go into this error at full length is manifestly im- 
possible in these Lectures. It has been shown by our greatest 
divines over and over again that it is neither a scriptural nor 





1 Just. Apol. i. 86. 2 Tren. adv. Haer. iv. 34. 

3 Cyrill. Hier. Catech. iv. 3. * Hilar. de Trin. viii. 

5 The term faithful here means, not as Romanizers would say, Christi 
Jideles, i.e. Christians, opposed to Jews, but those who have faith, implying 
that the presence of Christ is subjective, and not objective. 
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a catholic truth; it cannot be found in Holy Writ; and it 
was never held as deducible from Scripture in any of the 
ancient branches of the Apostolic Church: it receives no 
countenance either from the official acts or from the indi- 
vidual writers of the early Church: indeed, it has been shown 
conclusively that for more than six centuries neither the 
name nor the doctrine was ever so much as heard of.+ Tran- 
substantiation is not an old but a new doctrine, first enun- 
tiated as an article of faith in the Lateran Council of A.D. 
1215. 

Transubstantiation means the change of the whole sub- 
stance of the bread and wine, after consecration, into the 
substance of the body and blood of Christ: and that not- 
withstanding the appearance, or what the Schoolmen call the 
accidents, of bread and wine is still there. The substance of 
bread and wine is wholly gone, and that of Christ’s body and 
blood substituted in its room.” 

This doctrine, as the Article teaches, cannot be proved by 
Holy Writ, and this is confessed by some of the Romish con- 
troversialists themselves; for instance, Bishop Fisher, speak- 
ing of the words of institution, says, “Neque ullum verbum 
hic positum est, quo probatur in nostra missa veram fierl 
carnis et sanguinis Christi praesentiam.” And he adds, 
“Non potest igitur per ullam Scripturam probari.”? And 
besides this, even of those who attempt to prove it on scrip- 
tural grounds, hardly two ever agree upon the method of 
explaining the Scripture.‘ 

Two passages only are adduced, if we set aside such 
proofs as that from St. John ii. 9, which some call the tran- 
substantiation of water into wine, the water after the change 
not however appearing to be water; and 1 Cor. xi. 29, “ not 
discerning the Lord’s body” —pa) Siaxpivev 70 cpa Tob Kupiov. 
These two are St. John vi. 53-58, and St. Matt. xxvi. 26. 

Now it is by no means necessary to suppose that the first 
of these passages does allude by anticipation to the sacra- 
ment, and even if it does, it lends not the slightest strength 
to the Romish tenet, though it exactly corresponds to the 
Si ee FER EPG LAE OS FETE ne 

1 See Bramhall, vol. i. p. 14. ; 

2 Conc, Trid. Sess. xiii. ec. 4. (Oct. 11, 1551): “ Persuasum semper in 
ecclesia Dei fuit, idque nune denuo haec sancta synodus declarat, per con- 
secrationem panis et vini conversionem fieri totius substantiae panis 1 
substantiam corporis Christi Domini nostri, et totius substantiae vini in 
substantiam sanguinis eius. Quae conversio convenienter et proprie a 
gancta catholica ecclesia transsubstantiatio est appellata.” 

3 Fisherus, contra captivitatem Babyloniam, c. 10, p. 226 ; ap. Jewel, 
ii, 321. 

4 Jewel, ii, 322. 
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view of the Church of England; but it has been doubted 
by many how far this passage applies to the Sacrament at 
all. Even Nicolas Lyra (in Psalm ex.), or rather an autho- 
rity quoted by him, admits that these words in St. John 
“nil directe pertinent ad sacramentum.” At all events, our 
Lord carefully guarded us against the error into which the 
Romanists have fallen, by adding “the flesh profiteth nothing, 
the words which I speak unto you, they are spirit and they 
are life ;”? the meaning of which words is thus paraphrased 
by St. Augustine: “Understand spiritually what I have said, 
it is not this body which you see that you will eat; not 
that blood which my murderers will shed that you will 
drink. I have declared to you a certain sacrament. Being 
spiritually understood, it gives you life. Although it is 
necessary that it be visibly celebrated, yet it must needs be 
invisibly understood.”? Again, Tertullian: “Durum et in- 
tolerabilem existimant sermonem eius, quasi vere carnem 
suam illis edendam daturus esset.”* And so many others of 
the Fathers. 

Neither do the words of institution give the least counte- 
nance to this error. “For even if we were to grant that 
there may be little weight in the physical objections, that the 
bread could hardly be Christ’s natural body, while He was 
yet alive, whilst His body was not yet broken; that He 
could not hold His own body in His hand, with which He 
brake and gave the bread,‘ there are difficulties in the very 
construction of the sentence which, even upon Romish prin- 
ciples, make the literal interpretation untenable. On the 
meaning of the pronoun rodro the Romanists themselves are 
not agreed; but granting that it may be grammatically 
referred to ‘bread, tov dprov, yet, seeing that the real ques- 
tion turns upon the signification of the verb ‘is, the 
Romanist is not a whit nearer to his object; and, indeed, the 
more literal the grammatical construction, the greater, in a 
doctrinal point of view, is his embarrassment; for he does not 
mean, as he would himself tell you, that the bread zs the 
body of Christ, but that it is changed into His body; that 
the bread is no longer there, whatever appearance there may 
be of bread, whatever properties may still remain, such as 
are tested by the five senses, but that the body is there 
sensibly in its place. Yet how this meaning can be extracted 
from the words, upon what principle of literal interpretation 


8 ee ee 
1 St. John vi. 53. 
2 August. on Ps. xeviii. sec. 9. 
3 Tertull. de Resurrec. Carnis, c. 37. 
* See this argument drawn out by Jer. Taylor, Real Presence, sec. 7. 
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the verb ‘is’ can be made equivalent to the verb ‘is changed 
onto, it is for the advocates of transubstantiation to declare, 
when they are themselves agreed upon the point. On the 
other hand, the ancient Catholic Fathers, in a manner uni- 
versally, expound the passage in a figurative sense. For 
instance, St. Augustine says, ‘The Lord did not hesitate ‘to 
say, This is my body, when He was giving the sign of His 
body ;’* and again Tertullian, ‘Hoc est corpus meum: hoc 
est figura corporis mei.? But a still more decisive commen- 
tary is that left us by St. Paul, in 1 Cor. x. 16,17. These 
words are evidently the commentary upon those of our Lord 
in the words of institution, which are also repeated by the 
Apostle himself. The Apostle’s saying, ‘The bread which 
we break, is it not the communion of the body of Christ?’ is 
a commentary on our Lord’s own words, ‘Take, eat, this is 
my body, which is broken for you, and again, when after 
supper he took the cup, saying, ‘This cup is the New Testa- 
ment in my blood, etc.” we are taught what that cup is by 
the words, ‘The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the 
communion of the blood of Christ?’ ”8 

So much then for the only two scriptural passages which 
can be adduced with any show of reason on the Romanist 
side; and if we consult the records of the early Church, we 
shall find the doctrine of Transubstantiation equally unten- 
able. 

Of course some apparent authorities may be produced, 
considering that the Fathers, like the Church of England, 
which follows them, held the real reception of the body and 
blood of Christ by the faithful,* that is, the real mystical and 
sacramental and spiritual reception: a doctrine which leads 
them to speak very highly of the dignity and efficacy of this 
sacrament. Yet it is observable that the very Fathers who 
exalt the greatness of the mystery in their rhetorical works, 
are most careful in their didactic works to guard against® any 











1 August. c. Adeimantum, c. 12. 2 Tertull. c. Marcionem, iv. 40. 

3 This paragraph, with slight alteration, is taken from Dr. Jelf’s Bamp- 

on Lectures, p. 181, ete. 

4 That this is so, that faith in the recipients is necessary, see Article 
NO-d5. 

5 H.g. Augustine, de Doct. Christ. xvi. 24: ‘Si praeceptiva locutio est 
aut flagitium aut facinus vetans, aut utilitatem aut beneficentiam iubens, 
non est figurata. Si autem flagitium aut facinus videtur iubere, aut 
utilitatem aut beneficentiam vetare, figurata est. ‘Nisi manducaveritis,’ 
inquit, ‘carnem filii hominis, et sanguinem biberitis, non habebitis vitam 
in vobis’ (Joann. vi. 54). Facinus vel flagitium videtur iubere ; figura 
est ergo, praecipiens passioni dominicae communicandum, et suaviter atque 
utiliter recondendum in memoria quod pro nobis caro eius crucifixa et 
vulnerata sit.” 
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carnal objective interpretation like that which, in after times, 
was invented by the Church of Rome. These testimonies to 
the spiritual truth, as held by ourselves, are the more valu- 
able because they are undesigned, occurring incidentally, not 
as directed against the error of transubstantiation, which did 
not then exist, but as the expression of known and universally 
acknowledged truth, used for proof against heresy, especially 
the heresy of Eutyches in denying the two natures of Christ. 
St. Chrysostom, for instance, as an illustration of his argu- 
ment in defence of the distinct yet combined two natures in . 
Christ’s person, adduces the Eucharist: “Sicut enim ante- 
quam santificetur panis, panem nominamus, divina autem 
illum sanctificante gratia, mediante sacerdote liberatus est 
quidem appellatione panis, dignus autem habitus est Do- 
minici corporis appellatione, etiamsi natura panis in ipso 
permansit.”! Again, Theodoret says, “For He also called 
the natural body food and bread, and also again called Him- 
self a vine, the same has honoured the symbols which are 
seen with the title of body and blood, not changing their 
nature, but adding grace to their nature.”? Most conclu- 
sively also Gelasius, Pope of Rome at the end of the fifth 
century, declares, “ Certe sacramenta, quae sumimus, corporis 
et sanguinis Christi divina res est, propter quod et per eadem 
Divinae efficimur consortes naturae, et tamen esse non desi- 
nit substantia vel natura panis et vini.”* 

Now the very existence of such words as these (and 
many others could be adduced) is quite inconsistent with 
the notion of transubstantiation being held in those centuries 
in which they are written. A holder of that error certainly 
could not consistently say, that the substance or nature of 
bread and wine remains still; for the very definition of tran- 
substantiation expressly states that the substance of the 
elements is gone, and the real substance of Christ’s body and 
blood are there in its room. 

Thus much for individual writers. With respect to 
public documents, such as liturgies (which constantly in 
reference to the Eucharist use the terms “type,” “ antitype,” 
“sion,” “mystery,” ete.), or decrees of Councils, there is not 
trace of the kind till the second Council of Niczea (A.D. 787), 
infamous in the Church for sanctioning the worship of 
images, and even there transubstantiation in name, and in 
theory is not mentioned; but the germ of error was laid in 








1 Fragment of a letter of Chrysostom to Cesarius, preserved in a Latin 
translation, in Routh’s Opuscula, 11, 127. 

2 Theod. Dial. i. quoted in Routh, Opuse. ii, 131. 

3 Gelasius de duabus naturis, ibid. p. 139. 
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their declaring that the sacred symbols are not the image of 
Christ’s body and blood, but the very body and blood! The 
seed thus sown, after growing silently among private theolo- 
gians, attained its maturity and bore fruit in the anti-Catholic 
canon of the Lateran Council of 1215, under a Pope (Inno- 
cent IIL) and in an age congenial to the establishment of any 
error which might be gainful to the priesthood. It is con- 
fessed by Duns Scotus and the Schoolmen and Romanists 
that before this Council the doctrine of transubstantiation 
was not explicitly an article of the faith.? 

After this digression concerning the history of this doctrine, 
we return to the Article. “It is repugnant to the plain words 
of Scripture.” Christ calls the wine the fruit of the vine 
after consecration, St. Matt. xxvi. 29; and, again, the bread 
is called bread, and the wine the cup three times in 1 Cor. 
x1. 26-28. In the Acts, as already quoted, the Holy Com- 
munion is spoken of as “breaking of bread.” In 1 Cor. x. 
16, if the cup be the communion of Christ’s blood, and the 
bread the communion of His body, it cannot be that the cup 
should be His real blood, or the bread His real body ; for then 
one might substitute the equivalent terms in the proposition, 
and say, “The blood is the communion of the blood, the body 
is the communion of the body.” 

“Tt overthroweth the nature of a sacrament,” 7.¢. by con- 
founding the sign with the thing signified, the means with 
the end. A thing cannot be a type of itself, 

“Hath given occasion to many superstitions,” such as 
sopping the bread in the wine, amulets, the reserving the 
wafer for cures, processions, the elevation of the Hostia, and 
the worship of it, the festival of Corpus Christi Day (the 
Thursday after Trinity Sunday), invented in 1264, and 
absurd legends, such as that of St. Gudule. 

“Let it be remembered that the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation is not a mere theory, but fraught with most moment- 
ous consequences. It not only confounds the means and the 
grace together, thereby destroying the nature of a Sacrament; 
but if it rests on no solid grounds whatever, and is demon- 
strably false, then the grace itself is actually endangered. 
For if the bread and wine are not changed into the body 
and blood of Christ, so as to cease to remain in their natural 





1 See Waterland, Doctrinal Use of the Sacraments, c. 14; vol. v. p. 
116. The name did not come into use till about 1110. It is first found 
in Hildebertus Cenomanensis (Waterland on the Eucharist, c. 7, vol. iv. 
p. 599); but its invention is ascribed to Stephen of Autun, 

2 Jer. Taylor, Dissuasive from Popery, Part 11. ii. 3; vol. vi. p. 573. 
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substance, the falling down and worshipping them (an indis- 
pensable part of the Roman ritual) is nothing less than 
idolatry.” 

I must say one word about “consubstantiation,” 7.¢. the 
doctrine that the substance of Christ’s natural body and 
blood are present in the Holy Sacrament with the substance 
of the bread and wine, which are in substance still there. 
This theory was invented by Luther; and involves a very 
subtle distinction, which is virtually condemned in our 
Church by the paragraph which follows. 

3. The third paragraph in the Article is directed not 
only against transubstantiation, but against the tenet of 
opus operatum. 

a. That the body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten in 
the Supper, only after an heavenly and spiritual manner, has 
been already proved. 

8. Itis eaten by faith, which is as much as to say, that 
without faith it is not eaten; whereas ex opere operato it is so 
eaten without faith. One might suppose that the Romanists 
would hardly deny this proposition, but we shall see in the 
next Article that they hold that in a certain sense the wicked 
receive the body and blood of Christ, even though they are 
infidels or evil livers; and the Schoolmen, without any 
reproof, held that even a dog or a mouse might receive the 
body of Christ. And there was anciently a most grievous 
error, condemned at the third Council of Carthage, A.D. 397, 
of administering the communion to the dead, and laying the 
sacrament in the mouths of the departed; and there is a 
story of St. Benet “causing the sacrament to be placed on a 
dead woman’s breast, thinking that the mere outward cere- 
mony, without faith or inward motion of the party, might be 
sufficient to do her good, which also is called opus operatum.”* 
A similar error respecting Baptism is noticed by St. Paul, 
and was also subsequently condemned.* In short, the prin- 
ciple throughout is that the very outward work of the sacra- 
ment, only because it was done, without any further motion 
of the mind, was sufficient to obtain the benefits of those 
sacraments. In other words, that “the mean whereby the 
body of Christ is received and eaten in the sacrament is” not 
faith, but the effect of some talisman. How opposed such 
a tenet is to the ancient views may be seen by St. Augustine’s 
condemnation of certain who in his day thought that if a 








1 See Dr. Jelf’s Bampton Lectures, p. 226. 

2 Cone. Carth. 3, can. 6. 

3 Jewel, Reply, Article 20, vol. iii. p. 401. 
4 Conc. Carth. 3, can. 6. See 1 Cor. xv. 29. 
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man had been baptized, and had received the Lord’s body, 
however wickedly he lived,and of whatever heresy and impiety 
he might be guilty, he would be free from eternal punishment.! 

4. The chief point to be observed in the last paragraph 
is, as a matter of fact, that if the Lord’s Supper is reserved, 
carried about, lifted up, or worshipped, it is not so done by 
Christ’s ordinance. 

These additions, more or less corrupt, to the ancient 
practice of the Church, resulted naturally from transubstan- 
tiation—the consecrated elements being falsely supposed to 
be changed into the very Body and Blood of Christ, it was 
conceived that more than ordinary honour was due to them ; 
not merely, as in our Church, that they should not, after con- 
secration, be turned to any common or profane use, which 
leads to the order in our Communion Rubric, but reservation, 
procession, elevation, and, worst of all, worship. But if the 
tenet be false, all these consequences fall with it. 

eservation.—Even on their own theory, this must lead 
to dreadful abuses; for if the elements laid up decay, even 
the Sacrament or sign of the Lord’s Body is departed. There 
is no trace of the practice in Holy Scripture, and notwith- 
standing occasional notices of such keeping, the early writers 
showed that it was not ordained by Christ. It cannot indeed 
be denied that the Sacrament in both kinds was occasionally 
kept after consecration, but it was invariably that it might be 
ready for use; as, for instance, they consecrated on Saturday 
and Sunday, and kept the consecrated elements for use during 
the succeeding week. It was not reserved that it should be 
hanged up under a canopy in the tabernacle which was 
called the Pyx, still less that it should be worshipped, which 
are the real ends for which the consecrated wafer, not the 
wine, is reserved, according to Romish practice.? You will 
observe, however, that even in regard to keeping it for use 
it was not by Christ’s institution. 

Origen, in a treatise sometimes ascribed to St. Cyril, says, 
“Dominus panem, quem discipulis suis dabat, non distulit, 
nec iussit servari in crastinum.” 3 

The pseudo-Clement writes thus, “Tanta in altario holo- 
causta offerantur, quanta populo sufficere debeant ; quod si 
remanserint, non reserventur in crastinum, sed cum timore 
et tremore clericorum diligentia consumantur.”* 

A writer under the name of St. Jerome says, “ Et post 








1 Aug. Civ. Dei, xxi. 19. 

2 See Jewel, Reply, Art. 9, vol. iii. 66, ete. 

3 Origen in Levit, Hom. 5. “Clemens, Epist. ii. (ad Jacobum), 
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communionem quaecunque de sacrificiis superfuissent, illic in 
ecclesia communem coenam comedentes pariter consume- 
bant.””4 

Even Gabriel Biel, a Romanist writer of Jewel’s time, al- 
lows that “Non dedit discipulis, ut ipsum honorifice conserva- 
rent, sed dedit in sui usum, dicens, Accipite, et manducate.”? 

Carried about.—This alludes to the processions under a 
canopy, on a palfrey adorned with trappings; either those 
which are customary on certain solemnities, or in taking the 
Sacrament to the sick. With respect to the latter, we know 
from St. Justin, that it was even in his time taken from the 
church to the sick who could not leave their homes; but 
this is a very different thing from carrying it about, and in- 
sisting on all the passers-by offering it worship. 

Hlevation—lifted up.”—This we know is the most solemn 
moment in the modern Romish ritual. Every one in church 
is compelled to fall down and worship, and the troops present 
arms; but the ritualists, Bona, etc., acknowledge that it is 
comparatively not an ancient rite.? 

Worship, Xatpeva, sanctioned by the Council of Trent, 
Sess. xiii. c. 5, has been already spoken of. A full account 
of all the arguments, pro and con., will be found in Jewel, 
Challenge, Art. 8, and in the Reply, in vol. iii. 1, ete. 

If the bread and wine are not truly and substantially 
turned into the Body and Blood of Christ, then it is a crea- 
ture, and if a creature, the worship of it is idolatry. But 
transubstantiation is an unscriptural, uncatholic innovation, 
therefore the worship of the elements is idolatry. 

It should be observed, in conclusion, that there are found 
to be four principal opinions about Christ’s presence in this 
Sacrament :— 

a. Transubstantiation, into the very substance of the 
Body and Blood of Christ. 

8. Consubstantiation, as taught by Luther. 

y. Real spiritual presence, such as is taught by the 
Church of England. The Body and Blood are “ verily and 
indeed taken and received by the faithful,” but there is no 
gross or carnal presence. It is spiritual, but real. This view 
was also held by Calvin. 

6. The Zuinglian view, that the Sacrament is a mere 
commemoration ; mere signs and symbols to remind the com- 
municant of the Body and Blood. 





1 Pseud. Hieron. in 1 Cor. xi. (tom. v. 998). 
2 Gabriel Biel, Lectione 36. 
3 See Jewel, Reply, Art. 7, vol. ii. p. 432, note. 
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ARTICULUS XXIX. 


Be Manducatione Corporis Chri- 
sti, etimpios iUlud non mandr- 
care. 


Impil, et fide viva destituti, licet car- 
nalier et visibiliter (ut Augustinus 
loqguitur) corporis et sanguinis Christi 
Sacramentum dentibus premant, nullo 
tamen modo Christi participes effict- 
untur. Sed potius tantae ret Sacra- 
mentum, stu Symbolum, ad tudicium 
stbt manducant et brbunt, 


ARTICLE XXIX. 


Of the wicked which eat not the 
Body of Christ in the use of 
the Lord's Supper. 


THE Wicked, and such as be void of a 
lively faith, although they do carnally 
and visibly press with their teeth (as 
Saint Augustine saith) the Sacra- 
ment of the Body and Blood of Christ, 
yet in no wise are they partakers of 
Christ: but rather, to their condemna- 
tion, do eat and drink the sign or 


Sacrament of so great a thing. 


HERE is nothing to correspond to this Article in the 
edition of 1552, nor in the authoritative copy of that 
of 1562. In this latter year the Article is found in a Ms. 
copy of the Articles signed by both Houses of Convocation, 
and now preserved in the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge ; but it seems probable that it was struck out by 
command of the Queen, before the Articles received from 
her the ratification that finally makes them binding on the 
Church of England.t' The Article is really a corollary from 
the third paragraph of Article xxvii. and need not detain us 
long. 

“t seems to have been considered necessary as a further 
protest against the doctrine of grace ex opere operato, which 
would represent the receiving the Holy Communion as a sort 
of amulet or charm, the efficacy of which was wholly in 
itself, and no way dependent upon the receiver’s disposition 
or state of preparation, as if the effect were purely mechanical. 
To show that the Article does bear distinctly upon a received 
notion of the Romanists, we may repeat that according to 
the Rheims Testament (which is their authorized English 
translation and commentary), the wicked in a certain sense 
receive the body and blood of Christ, though they be infidels 
or ill-livers. 





1 See Cardwell’s Synodalia, i. 38. 
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The word “wicked,” if pressed too far, would seem to 
exclude all men, since all are sinners, from eating the body 
and blood of Christ. But this surely cannot be meant: 
those only are here intended who are habitually and wilfully 
sinners, or, as the Latin well expresses it, wmpiz, ungodly men. 

“Void of a lively faith,” is explained under Article x1. 

“Partakers of Christ,” 7c. dwelling in Christ, and Christ 
in them; one with Christ, and Christ with them. 

From Scripture we have direct proof in the very injunc- 
tion of St. Paul that a man should “examine himself.”! The 
doctrine is also clear from St. John iii. 36; compared with 
Habakkuk ii. 4, quoted in Rom.i.17. It is by faith that 
the just shall live; he that believeth on the Son hath ever- 
lasting life; and if he that believeth not the Son hath not 
life, then of course he hath not that life which is implied in 
“partaking of Christ.” Further evidence is to be derived 
from 1 John i. 6, 7; 1 Cor. x. 21; 1 Cor. xi. 27-29, alluded 
to in the body of the Article. 

The only passage of any Father which need be quoted, 
though several others are easily found, is from St. Augustine, 
whose words are in fact embodied in the Article: “Ac per 
hoc qui non manet in Christo, et in quo non manet Christus, 
procul dubio nec manducat spiritualiter carnem elus, nec 
bibit eius sanguinem, licet carnaliter et visibiliter premat 
dentibus sacramentum corporis et sanguinis Christi: sed 
magis tantae rei sacramentum ad iudicium sibi manducat et 
bibit, quia immundus praesumpsit ad Christi accedere sacra- 
mentum, quae aliquis non digne sumit, nisi qui mundus est.””? 
Of course there is a great practical lesson involved in this 
doctrine; for the Romish view has an inevitable tendency, 
however by nice distinctions the learned may try to neutral- 
ize it, to lead to indifference as to the state of preparation of 
the recipient ; whilst that of the Church of England here, as 
well as in the Communion Office, lays the greatest stress upon 
the faith and life of the receiver. 


1 1 Cor. xi. 28. 
2 Aug, in Joann. Tract. xxvi. 18. For further passages see Jewel, Def. 
of Apol. ¢c. xvi. Div, i. vol. vi. 200, ete. 
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ARTICULUS XXX. 
Be Atragque Specie. 


CALIX Domini laicis non est dene- 
gandus: utrague enim pars Domi- 
nict Sacramenti, ex Christi institutione 
a praecepto, omnibus Christiants ex 
aequo administrari debet. 


ARTICLE XXX. 
Of Both Binds. 


THE cup of the Lord is not to be 
dented to the Lay-people: for both the 
paris of the Lord’s Sacrament, by 
Christ's ordinance and command- 
ment, ought to be ministered to all 


Christian men alike. 


1 Rape was no Article answering to this in 1552; but 
the later versions all exactly correspond. It is directed 
against one of the grossest of Romish corruptions. . 
The origin of this custom of not giving the cup to the 
congregation is to be found in the doctrine of Transubstan- 
tiation. Reverence towards the consecrated elements, a 
devout reverential use of them, is not only blameless but 
right; and so is our custom, according to the rubric, of not 
leaving them to be turned to any common use; but over 
reverence, 7.¢. superstitious reverence, in believing the wine 
in the cup to be really and substantially changed into the 
Blood of Christ, led naturally to a horror at the thought of 
any of it being profaned, lost, dropped by accident. The 
accidental want of caution was supposed to be followed by 
judgments.’ The first expedient probably resorted to was 
dipping the bread in the wine. This custom was first intro- 
duced in the seventh century, and was condemned in the 
Third Council of Bracara, A.D. 675, on the express ground that 
Christ gave His Body and Blood to His apostles distinctly, 
the bread by itself, and the chalice by itself.? Others again 
used tubes for conveying the wine into the recipient’s mouth. 
It is remarkable that in the Greek Church “the laity, as 
well as the priests, communicate in both kinds, taking the 
bread and wine together from the hands of the priest.”? But 
even these expedients would hardly prevent possible acci- 








1 For some of their reasons see Gerson, ap. Jewel, Reply, Art. ii. vol. i. 
p. 387. ; 
2 Cone. Brac. iii. Can. 2 ap. Richard, Anal. Cone. i. 658. 


3 Sir Paul Ricaut, p. 187; quoted in Hey’s Lectures, iv. 302. 
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dents; and so at length the ordinance of Christ was maimed, 
through an excessive fear of doing irreverence to its supposed 
effect: the cup was denied to the people, including such 
priests as at any particular communion were not officiating, 
but made a part of the congregation. The custom was 
gradually introduced, but not confirmed by any Council! till 
that of Constance in 1414, sess. 13, the terms of which are 
these, that “although Christ instituted this sacrament in 
both kinds, and the faithful in the primitive Church received 
in both kinds; yet the contrary practice being reasonably 
brought in to avoid some danger and scandal, they appoint 
the custom to continue of consecrating in both kinds, and of 
giving to the laity only in one kind, since Christ was entire 
and truly contained under each kind.”? 

This was confirmed by the Council of Trent, in its 
twenty-first session. There were three Articles on this sub- 
ject; two others remained, which in the next session were 
characteristically enough referred to the Pope. Though the 
language of the Council seems to imply some opening for 
variety and liberty, yet the constant practice of the Church 
of Rome has been for no one to receive the cup except the 
consecrating priest. A solitary exception was found for a 
short time in the Bohemian Church, on the authority of the 
Council of Basle, A.D. 1438.2 It should be stated that the 
King of France, and perhaps also some other kings, had the 
privilege anciently of communicating in both kinds, because, 
being anointed, he was a quasi priest.* 

Scriptural proof of our proposition is derived from St. 
Matt. xxvi. 27, “ Drink ye all of it,” together with the reason 
in the following verse, “ For this is my blood of the new 
testament, which is shed for many, for the remission of sins.” 
If the cup was delivered to them as priests or clergy, and on 
that account is denied to the laity, so by parity of reasoning 
should be the bread. 1 Cor. xi. 26-28 is addressed to all the 
Church at Corinth. The same may be said of 1 Cor. x. 16, 
21. 1 Cor. xii. 13 puts Baptism and. the Lord’s Supper, and 
that described by the element of the cup, on the same footing 
as enjoyed by all. And be it remembered that St. Paul’s 
words lay stress on the institution. 








1 In the Council of Clermont in Auvergne, held under Urban m1. in 1095 
there is the following canon :—‘“ Quicunque ad altare communicabunt 
Corpus et Sanguinem Christi Domini sub utraque specie percipient nisi 
aliqua necessitas, aut aliqua cireumspectio requirat, ut aliter fiat.”— 
Richard, ii. 72. 

2 Richard, ii. 403. 3 Richard, ii. 432. 

4 Jewel, Reply, Art. ii. vol. i. p. 342. 
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The scriptural conclusion again is confirmed by the re- 
ference to the early Church. Jewel, in the second Article of 
the Reply, asserts and proves that for at least six hundred 
years there never was an instance of the withholding the 
cup. 

First let me state that the distinction here drawn between 
laity and priests (all tending to the one great object of the 
Church of Rome, sacerdotalism1) is not recognised in the 
early Church. St. Chrysostom says there are things in 
which the priest differs nothing from the people, as when we 
must receive the holy mysteries, for we are all of like worthi- 
ness to receive the same. ? 

Now the practice of the Church is unquestionable. In 
the Greek Church it was never otherwise; in the Latin 
Church for a thousand years, as Cardinal Bona confesses, 
the cup was not denied to the laity. And, what is curious, 
there is in one of the Hymns for Corpus Christi Day : 


‘“‘Dedit fragilibus corporis ferculum, 
Dedit et tristibus salutis poculum, 
Dicens, accipite quod trado vasculum ; 

Omunes ex eo bibite.” 4 


St. Ignatius, ad Philad. Interpol. c. 4, says, “There is 
one bread broken to all, cal & trorypuov Tots bdows SveveujOn.” 
Even if we admit this to be an interpolation, it is of free 
use, as the later the testimony, the more valuable it is. 

Similarly we may use the testimony of the pseudo- 
Dionysius, that “the unity of the cup is divided to all.” ® 

St. Justin Martyr says, Of dudkovor diddacw éExdor@ Tov 
TapovToy petaraBely amo Tov evyapiotnOévtos apTov, Kal 
olvov, Kal datos, Kal Tots ov Trapobaw aropépover.® 

Athanasius says, Odros 0 Tpdrros TovTou Tod moTHplou pOvos, 
GidXos ovoels’ TOTO Lpets voulpuws Tporivere Tots Naois.! 

St. Cyprian, arguing against the Aquarii, who used water 
ouly, speaks of their errors “in calice Dominico sanctificando 
et plebi administrando;”* and again, in another treatise, 
refers to the time “ Ubi solennibus adimpletis calicem dia- 
conus offerre praesentibus coepit.’”® 

St. Chrysostom says, “It is not with us as it was under 





1 Gerson says that except for this, ‘‘Dignitas sacerdotum non esset 
supra dignitatem laicorum ;” ap. Jewel, vol. i. 342. 

2 Chrysost. in 2 Cor. Hom. xviii, 3 Bona, Rer. Liturg, 1. xix. 3. 

4 Jer. Taylor, Ductor Dubitantium, 11. iii. 9, sec. 13. 

5 Dionys. Areopag. Eccles. Hierarch. ec. 3. 

6 Just. Apol. i. 65. 7 Athan. Apol. 2, vol. i. 133. 

8 Cypr. ad Caec. Frat. Ep. 63, init. 9 Td. de Lapsis, p. 132. 
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the Old Testament, when the priest ate one portion and the 
subject another: kal Oéuis otk hv TH a@ peTeyew ov 
MeTetyev 6 lepeds, GANA TACW EV CHa TPOKElTAL Kal TOT) PLOY 
&y.” 1 

Some hermits attempted to do without the wine, on ac- 
count of their distance from church, taking with them the 
consecrated bread; but the wine they could not so treat. 
They were forbidden to take the bread out of church by the 
Council of Toledo, A.D. 400, and by that of Saragossa, A.D. 380.” 

Leo 1. in 446, discovered certain Manichees (who abs- 
tained from wine as an abomination) who introduced them- 
selves into congregations, by their not receiving the chalice ; 
and whereas they would have received in one kind only, he 
calls it sacrilege, and reproves them with St. Paul’s words, 
“ Mark them which cause divisions, offences contrary to the 
doctrine which ye have learnt.” 

Pope Gelasius, in 490, when some heretical persons had 
thought fit to abstain (V.B. were not deprived) from the 
chalice, made this decree: “ Aut integra sacramenta percipi- 
ant, aut integris arceantur ; quia divisio unius eiusdemque 
mysterll sine grandi sacrilegio non potest fieri.”’4 

In Pope Julius (337) we find the first notion of mixing 
the two elements. He reproves it, as contrary to Christ’s 
institution ;> and in 675, on its being revived, the Council of 
Bracara repeated Pope Julius’s decree.® 

It was again revived in 920, when certain monks mixed 
the symbols, and in 1120 it was sometimes permitted; but 
even this abuse, as we should call it, bore evidence to the 
communion under both kinds. 

Even as late as 1250, in the full period of the School- 
men, they began in some Churches, though not in all even 
then, as Aquinas testifies,’ to leave off all use of the chalice, 
except to priests and grandees. 

They then, in answer to some complaints, pretended 
miracles to sanction the omission of the chalice; which was 
finally established into a doctrine at the Council of Constance 
in-14153 





1 Chrysost. in 2 Cor. Hom. xviii. 

2 See Jer. Taylor, Ductor Dubitantium, 1. iii. 15; Conc. Tolet. 1 ¢, 14 
(Richard, Anal. Concil. ii. 368) ; Conc. Caesar-August. c. 3 (Ib. 312). 

3 Leo. Ser. iv. See Rom. xvi. 17. 

4 Gelas. ap. Gratian. de Consecrat. Dist. ii, 12. 

5 Jul. ad Episc. Aegypt. ib. ii. 7. 

® Cone. Bracar. 111. c. 2. Richard, i. 658. 

7 Aquin. 3 part. summ. q. 80, art. 12 (tom. xii. 267 b). 

§ Conc. Const. Sess. xiii.; Richard, ii. 403. See Jer. Taylor, Duct. Dub. 
II. ili, 19-21, 
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Against all these manifold proofs, what allege the Roman- 
ists In excuse ? 

(1.) St. Luke xxiv. 30. But first, it is by no means 
certain that this was the Sacrament. Secondly, there is 
nothing to show that the two disciples were not priests ; 
some think St. Luke himself was one of them; so that this 
example would prove too much, 7.e. that neither priest nor 
layman need receive the cup. But thirdly, the true answer 
is that nothing can be inferred from the omission of the cup 
being named in a particular instance, any more than the non- 
necessity of bread can be inferred from 1 Cor. xii. 13, where 
drinking only is mentioned, when the whole tenor of Holy 
Scripture and all practice is the other way. The passage is 
like that in the Acts (ii. 42), “in breaking bread,” which cer- 
tainly implied the full Communion, equally for the Apostles 
(as the Romanists would themselves contend) and for the 
laity. Besides, from this and the other similar passages 
where bread alone is mentioned, it might be inferred that it 
is lawful to consecrate and for the priest also to receive under 
one kind. 

(2.) But the great argument of the Romanists is one 
which can hardly be called by a softer name than Rational- 
ism, 7.e. the presuming to set up their own physical theories 
and their rationalistic argumentation against Church institu- 
tion. This they do by their argument of “concomitancy,”? 
by which they maintain that as every body contains blood, 
therefore by receiving the “ Body” alone, we at the same 
time receive the Blood,—an argument which first of all de- 
pends upon the doctrine of transubstantiation, which has been 
disproved. It by no means follows that the symbol and 
means of receiving the Body excludes the necessity of par- 
taking of the symbol and means of receiving the Blood. 
And this, moreover, proves too much. For if this were true, 
why did Christ institute the Cup also? and why need the 
priests partake of it? The fact is, on the whole, that 
this tenet and practice is the most daring and unjustifi- 
able innovation of which even Rome has been guilty ; it is 
against, is in defiance of, Christ’s institution, against the uni- 
versal usage of the ancient Church; and for all we know, 
as breaking the appointed means of grace, it frustrates, 
at least it may frustrate, and it does render doubtful, to 
the unhappy laity, the grace which obedience to Christ’s 
institution would insure; it wilfully breaks the covenant 
between Christ and His people. 





1 See Jewel, Reply, Article vit. vol. ili. 30. 
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ARTICULUS XXXI. 


Be Anica Christi Oblatione in 
Cruce perfecta. 


OBLATIO Christi semel facta, per fecta 
est redemptio, propitiatio, et satisfactio 
pro omnibus peccatis totius mundi, 
tam originalibus, guam actualibus. 
Neque praeter illam unicam est ulla 
alia pro peccatis expiatio ; unde mis- 
Sarum sacrificia, quibus vulgo dice- 
batur sacerdotem offerre Christum in 
remisstonem poenae, aut culpae, pro 
wives et defunctis, blasphema figmenta 
sunt, et pernictosae tmposturae. 


ARTICLE XXXI. 


Of the One Oblation of Christ 
finished upon the Cross. 


THE Offering of Christ once made is 
that perfect redemption, propitiation, 
and satisfaction, for all the sins of the 
whole world, both original and actual ; 
and there is none other satisfaction for 
sin, but that alone. Wherefore the 
sacrifices of Masses, in the which it 
was commonly said, that the Priest 
did offer Christ for the quick and the 
dead, to have remission of pain or 
guilt, were blasphemous fables, and 


dangerous deceits. 


HE various editions and versions of this Article sub- 
stantially agree, though the earlier English editions 
commence, “ The offryng of Christ once made for ever, is the 
perfect redemption, the pacifying of God’s displeasure,” etc. ; 
and for “blasphemous,” they have “ forged.” For this word 
there is no equivalent in the Latin version of 1552. 

The subject of this Article is the Romish Mass, or missa. 
The word, according to some few, but not the best authorities, 
is taken from the Hebrew Missah (Deut. xvi. 10), which the 
Vulgate translates, as most now think, erroneously, spontanea 
oblatio. Otherwise it is from the participle of “ mitto,” some 
say because an angel is sent to consecrate, but the most 
probable and generally received opinion is that it is derived 
from “ Ite, missa est,’—1. because the catechumens were dis- 
missed ; and 2. because at the end of the missa fideliwm the 
communicants were dismissed with these words. 

With regard to the name itself, there is evidence to show 
that its ancient signification was equivalent to that of 
“ Divine Service” generally ;! it signified the “service” at 





1 Bingham, Orig. Eccl. xr. i. 4. 
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which the catechumens were allowed to be present; and it 
is often used for the psalmody, lessons, and prayers of 
evening, when there was no celebration of the Eucharist. 
Indeed, it means sometimes severally “lessons,” sometimes 
“ collects,” sometimes “the dismissal of the people,” its 
original signification. In process of time it was confined to 
the meaning of “ Communion Office,” and at length to the 
restricted sense in which Rome uses it, the “ Mass.” Our 
object, however, is rather to examine the thing and not the 
name ; and that thing is the propitiatory sacrifice. 

Now the Article of 1552 was doubtless directed against 
the doctrine of Masses, as embodied not only in popular 
current belief, but also in their received offices, in the mass- 
books, in common use through the Church. It was therefore 
not only against popular error, but against authoritative 
statement, even before that of the Council of Trent, that the 
first draft in 1552 was directed ; and this took, in the later 
edition of the Articles, a more distinct meaning after the 
Council of Trent says that there is such a propitiatory sacri- 
fice offered repeatedly, even as often as the Mass is said— 
offered through the medium of the priest, offered “for the 
quick and dead to have remission of sins.” Which of these 
is right ? 

It has been endeavoured by some, but I think with little 
honesty, and by a mere quibble upon words, to represent 
the difference between the two Churches as not so wholly 
irreconcileable on this point as they may appear. It is true 
that the best English theologians consider the Holy Euchar- 
ist to be a representation of Christ’s sacrifice, which is an 
idea quite consistent with the Church’s doctrine, and quite 
scriptural, inasmuch as it is written, “As often as ye eat this 
bread and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death till 
He come,”?2 and “this do in remembrance of me.”? It is 
true, also, that the Church of England, in her Office, uses 
the words “to accept this our sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving ;” but even if the Article were less explicit, she means 
only to express what the ancient Fathers often did, not as a 
propitiatory sacrifice, but in the same sense as the Psalmist, 
“ Let the lifting up of my hands be as the evening sacrifice.” * 
So Jerome, in his exhortation to Laeta respecting her child, 
bids her accustom him not only to evening hymns, etc., but 
to render to God his evening sacrifice.© Again, Clemens 





-1 Cone. Trid. Sess, xxii. ¢. 2. 4 Pgalm cxli. 2. 
21 Cor. xi. 28. 5 Hieron. Ep. 7 ad Laetam. 


3 St. Luke xxii. 19. 
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Alexandrinus says: “The Christian’s sacrifices are prayers 
and praise, and reading of the Scripture, Psalms before meals, 
and during meals, and at bed-time and in the night.”1 So 
that we are justified by old usage in using the word in 
reference to praise and thanksgiving, which no Christian 
pretends to have any properly propitiatory effect. But the 
Article is too strong to admit of any possibility of evasion— 
the Church of England would never sanction in her worship 
that which she condemns in her statement of belief. 

Having thus cleared the ground by considering the design 
of the Article, which will become still more apparent as we 
proceed, we may go on to analyse the various parts. 

In the title, the Latin “ wnica” is stronger than the “ one 
oblation,” or solemn offering of a victim to God. The title 
of itself implies that there is but one such oblation, one such 
victim, and one such priest ; and this applies to the sacrifices 
before Christ, which were but shadows of what was to come, 
as well as in reference to any victims which might be pre- 
tended after that one oblation was completed. The victims 
of the patriarchal age, from which the heathens derived their 
idea of sacrifice, were intrinsically and of themselves ineffi- 
cacious, their whole efficacy was borrowed and reflected back 
from the only true sacrifice and victim, that is, our Saviour 
dying upon the Cross. Thus Abel’s sacrifice was, as it is 
generally supposed, accepted because it was a type of Christ. 
The nations in general continued the custom of sacrifice, 
though the import of them passed out of remembrance, and 
they at last thought that the gods might really be appeased 
by “the blood of bulls and of goats,”—in fact, the true tra- 
dition had been perverted by Satan, so as to lead men to do 
sacrifice to devils. Again, the efficacy of the Jewish sacri- 
fices consisted in their representing beforehand the one true 
sacrifice upon the Cross; the blood of those victims was ac- 
cepted as if effectual to purification, because of its relation as 
a type to the precious blood of Christ, which was the only 
true purification for our sin. And if this was true of the 
patriarchal and Jewish sacrifices (and pro tanto of those of 
the heathens), which had at least a true offering of blood, it 
was still more true of times after the death of Christ, when 
(except amongst savages) sacrifices of blood wholly ceased. 
The title therefore truly asserts that the oblation on the 
Cross was wnica, unique, the only single sacrifice, and it 
asserts further that it was consummated or finished there. 
In reference to the particular subject of this Article, which 





1 Glem. Alex. Stromat. vii. 8. 
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is the Romish corruption, “one” is opposed to the many daily 
sacrifices which the doctrine of the Mass implies, “ finished ” 
to perpetuated, continued, and “ wpon the cross” to upon the 
altars so called. 

The Article divides itself into three propositions :— 

1, The offering, rpoogopa, of Christ is that perfect re- 
demption, propitiation, and satisfaction for all the sins of the 
whole world ; 

2. It is the only one, having been offered once for all; 
whence 

3. It is inferred that the sacrifices of Masses are fables 
and deceits. 

1. The offering of Christ means not only that Christ 
was offered up, but that He offered Himself up. 

That offering signifies the one always designed and pro- 
phesied of. Redemption, propitiation, satisfaction, represent 
the same consequence of Christ’s death under different points 
of view, like the “full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, obla- 
tion, and satisfaction” of our Communion Office. Redemp- 
tion, AVTpwats, OF avadiTpwors, aS in St. Matt. xx. 28, Kal 
Sodvat THY >uyny adtod AvTpov avyTl modrOv ; Tit. ii. 14, ds 
éaxev Eavtov UTép Huov, wa AVTPOONTAL Huds amd TdoNS 
avoulas ; Heb. ix. 12, ai@viov AWTpwow evpduevos. Pro- 
pitiation, (Aacpos, or iANaoTHpsov, in reference to God’s mercy 
being obtained. So St. Luke xviii. 13, AdcOynTi wor Th 
apaptoré ; Rom. il. 25, dv mpoéfeto 6 Beds ihaorHpiov dia 
THs TiaTews év TH avTOdD aipate ; 1 St. John ii. 2, cal adds 
iNac mos ears Trepl TOV auapTiOV Hud ov Trepl TOV HweTépwv 
dé povov, adda Kal Tepl ddrov TOD Kécpov ; 1 St. John iv. 10, 
“ Not that we loved God, but that He loved us, cal améoreiXe 
Tov viov avTod ihacpmov Tepl TOV auapTidv tuav ;” Heb. ii. 
17, ... es TO (AdoKer Oa Tas apuaptias Tod Naod." 

Satisfaction is not a scriptural word. It means that the 
justice of God was satisfied, first by Christ’s perfecting the 
law for us, and secondly, by His paying the penalty of our 
transgressions—a full payment of the debt. 

For further proof of this proposition (for we have hitherto 
been mostly considering its terms) we. may revert to the 
eleventh Article, and also to the ninth, on Original Sin. 

2. It is the only one, having been made once for all. 
Christ is now the only ‘Iepeds, in that He offered Himself up 
as the only victim which could take away sin; whereas the 
Jewish priests offered up types, which could never take away 








i In Heb. ix. 5, rd ithaornpsoy is the mercy-seat, and thacyos is used in 
>the Septuagint for a sin-offering, Ezek. xliv. 27. 
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sin. The whole scope of the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
founded on this truth. See particularly Heb. ix. 11-15, x. 
18, “ Now where remission of these (sins and iniquities) is, 
there is no more offering for sin ;” 26, “ There remaineth no 
more sacrifice for sin.” 

“ Made once for all.” Much turns upon this word, which 
represents aa& and éamaké. Heb. ix. 26, 27, 28, arak 
mepavépwrat ; amak amobaveiy ; drat mpocevexGels ; 1x. 12, 
eionrGev epdmak eis Ta aya; X. 10, dv & OerAnpate iyac- 
pévor eopey ot Sia THs Tporhopds Tod cépatos Tod *Incod 
Xpictod ébdrak ; Rom. vi. 10, avéOavev épdrak ; cp. Heb. 
vil. 26, 27, x. 11-14; Eph. v. 2; 1 St. Pet. iii. 18. 

The result of all these texts is that there is and has been 
only one true propitiatory sacrifice, one sacrifice to have re- 
mission of pain or guilt, and no other; that this offering of 
Himself was made by Christ Himself, and by no other. 
And we must add as a remarkable fact that the word fepevs 
or dpyvepevs, sacrificing priest, is in no case applied in the 
New Testament to the clergy; the word which has given 
rise to our word “ priest” being mpeoSvrepos, and when the 
word “priesthood” is applied to any one except Christ 
under the Christian dispensation, it is to all the faithful, as 
in 1 St. Peter ii. 5, and 9, and in Rev. i. 6, “ And hath made 
us (ze. the people whom he is addressing, the seven Churches, 
not the clergy) kings and priests ;” and again, v. 10, in the 
hymn sung by the twenty-four elders, “and hast made us 
unto our God kings and priests.” So again the words dvc/az, 
mpoodopa, etc., are nowhere used of any part of the func- 
tions of the Christian clergy, or as connected with the 
Eucharist. On the other hand we have @volav aivécews in 
Heb. xiii. 15. In short, there is a special exclusion in Holy 
Scripture of the possibility of any repetition of the sacrifice. 
Hence results the inference 

3. That “ the sacrifices of Masses are blasphemous fables 
and dangerous deceits.” For if the Romish priest pretends 
to offer Christ, he does three things actually repugnant to 
Holy Scripture: (a.) He presumes to be a real priest, fepeds, 
in derogation of Christ’s exclusive priesthood, and this of 
itself is blasphemous, and the degree of blasphemy may be 
measured by the language of arrogance in which some of 
their writers have indulged,—one Gabriel Biel having actu- 
ally asserted that from this office of consecrating and offering 
up Christ’s Body and Blood, the priest on earth is superior 
to the angels, nay, to the blessed Virgin Mary herself ;! 





i Biel, Lect. iv. b. See Jewel, Reply, Article rz. vol. i. 342. 
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another having actually called himself, as the officiating 
priest, “the creator of the Body of his Lord.”! To show 
that the priest does really intrude himself into Christ’s 
priestly and mediatorial office, it should be stated that in the 
Romish Missal the priest desires God the Father favourably 
to behold His own only Son, as He did formerly the oblation 
of Abel or Melchisedec ;? and in the order of the Mass we 
find these words: “ Suscipe, sancta Trinitas, hanc oblationem 
quam ego indignus peccator offero tibi uni et vero Deo, pro 
peccatis totius Ecclesiae, vivorum et mortuorum.” 

Secondly, he pretends to repeat or continue the sacrifice 
which was made once for all: he pretends to offer up Christ, 
Himself, invisibly under the form of bread and wine, but 
really and in deed. The error, speaking generally, of any 
such offering having been ever made by any one of the 
Clergy, results almost necessarily, I need hardly say, from 
the heresy of transubstantiation ; and that having been dis- 
proved, the consequence falls with it. But there is the 
further error, necessarily consequent upon this, that the 
sacrifice is said to be repeated; the Holy Scriptures say dzra€, 
the Romish priest says not dzra£, but as often as the Eucharist 
is celebrated: z.e. every day at least once; in many churches 
several times a day at different altars; and that all over the 
world, so that there may be thousands upon thousands of 
sacrifices of the same real Body and Blood of Christ going 
on in different places at the same instant. It would be 
difficult to imagine a doctrine more directly opposed to Heb. 
x. 11-14, ix. 25, 26. Moreover the pretended propitiatory 
sacrifice of Christ implies a real shedding of His blood as 
the principle of His human life: for “ without shedding of 
blood is no remission;”* and a real shedding of blood, 
whereas Christ “ dieth no more.” 4 

Thirdly, the priest pretends that this offering is effica- 
cious for the dead as well as for the quick :® or, in other 
words, that this is the instrument for the remission of the 
pains of purgatory : which indeed seems to be the chief use to 
which the Mass is turned in the Church of Rome; such Masses 
being purchased for money by the relations, or according to 
the dead man’s bequest. But this error has been already 
disposed of under Article xx. With respect to the Fathers, 





1 Stella Clericorum (a book which went through thirteen editions be- 
tween 1488 and 1515), ap. Jewel, Reply, Art. xx1. vol. iii. 489: ‘‘Iste qui 
creavit me, dedit mihi creare se: qui creavit me sine me, creatur medi- 
ante me.” 

2 Jewel, Reply, Art. xvi. vol. iii. 350. 

3 Heb; ix, 22, 4 Rom. vi. 9. 5 Cone. Trid. Sess, xxii. c. 2. 
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- while it is clear that at no late period they introduced an 
usage not sanctioned by Holy Scripture, of adopting the 
words (epeds, altars, sacrifice, by a kind of analogy from the 
Mosaic law into the phraseology of Christianity, using such 
words, however, most loosely (for instance, St. Chrysostom 
calls preaching the Gospel fepoovvy, Ovola “ sacrifice” and 
“oblation”);! yet there is not the slightest trace of the mon- 
strous doctrine which Rome has invented, as was to be ex- 
pected when we remember that transubstantiation, which is 
its necessary foundation, was unheard of during so many 
centuries. They of course, as we do, considered the Eucha- 
rist to be a lively representation of the one only sacrifice 
upon the Cross. As a specimen among many, we may take 
St. Augustine, c. Faust, lib. xx. 21: “ Huius sacrificii caro 
et sanguis ante adventum Christi per victimas similitudinum 
promittebatur ; in passione Christi per ipsam veritatem red- 
debatur ; post ascensum Christi per sacramentum memoriae 
celebratur ;” and again, de Civit. Dei, x. 5: “ Quod ab om- 
nibus appellatur sacrificium, signum est veri sacrificil.” 

It is but just, however, to examine the grounds upon 
which Romanists attempt to justify this monstrous doctrine. 
The Council of Trent argues from the analogy of the Mosaic 
law, added to the Apostle’s declaration that Christ was a 
priest for ever after the order of Melchisedec? (the very 
text which appears most to militate against any other but 
Christ being a priest in the proper sense of fepeds) : that He 
offered bread and wine in the Last Supper: and then it adds 
that He made the apostles priests (i.e. sacerdotes, ‘epets, the 
absence of which term in Holy Scripture is to be borne in 
mind), by the expression “hoc facite in meam commemora- 
tionem.”*® It appears hardly credible that some of the 
Roman controversialists have translated this “ sacrifice this ;” 
on the authority of such passages as “cum faciam vitula.” * 
TTovetre can have no such meaning ; and the whole reasoning 
in the first two chapters of Sess. xxii. is transparently a 
begging of the question. They try also to apply Malachi 
i. 11: “In every place incense shall be offered in my name, 
and a pure offering.” This passage is interpreted by Tertul- 
lian to mean “‘ the preaching of the Gospel to the end of the 
world:”® or again “ Prayer:”° by St. Jerome “Prayers:”’ by 
Eusebius “Prayers”® and Jewel asserts that no Father 





1 Chrysost. Hom, xxix. in Rom, xv. 16. ? Heb. vi. 20. 

3 St. Luke xxi. 19. 4 Virg. Ecl. iii. 77. 

5 Tert. c. Judaeos, c. 5, p. 188. 6 Tert. c, Marcion. iv. c. 1. * 
7 Hieron. in c. i. Mal. 8 Kus. de Demonstr. i. 10. 8. 
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interprets it of anything approaching to the Romish doc- 
trine. 

Thus their theory is proved to be wholly an invention ; 
and surely it is the true charity to call things by their true 
names, and to say that “the sacrifices of Masses are blas- 
phemous fables and dangerous deceits.” They are surely 
nothing but fables: and they are not innocent ones, as in 
matters indifferent, but affecting some of the vital truths of 
Christianity, derogating from Christ’s character, and exalting 
mortal man to an office which is Christ’s alone ; and what is 
this but blasphemy? blasphemous fables? and if so they 
are deceits, not such as may be safely held, but to the last 
degree dangerous. 

Before we quit the subject, we should notice the corrup- 
tion of the Private Mass, which has arisen naturally from 
the general notion of the Mass, understood in its modern 
sense, of a sacrifice or offering of Christ Himself by the priest 
to the Father. The natural effect of this general error is 
that the true purposes of the Eucharist are lost sight of. If 
the Romish view of the reality of such celebration of the 
Eucharist were correct, then this part of the service would 
naturally come to be considered more important than even 
the Communion, because while the Communion would benefit 
the individual communicants to their personal and mutual 
benefit, the sacrifice being for the quick and dead, for the 
absent as well as the present, might be conceived to extend 
its benefits, not indirectly as is the case with every faithful 
communicant, but directly to the whole Church, militant and 
expectant. Hence in the progress of corruption, Communion 
came to be comparatively disregarded, whilst the consecra- 
tion of the elements on the part of the priest (which con- 
secration was in the early Church always relative to actual 
communion), being falsely conceived to bear relation to a real 
oblation of Christ Himself to the Father, became the promi- 
nent act at the celebration of the Eucharist. This, then, 
was the object of “ private Mass,’—by which word “private” 
we are not to understand “done secretly or privately,” as 
opposed to “ done in public,” for this, like every other Mass, 
took place in the open church, but we are to understand that 
it was a public Mass, in which no one, not even other priests 
present, communicated with the officiating priest—where the 
priest received the consecrated elements alone—the only 
part which the people had to do being at an appointed signal 
to commit idolatry by falling down and worshipping the con- 








1 Jewel, Reply, Art. 17, vol. vi. 336. 
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secrated elements. It is well known that the practice still 
continues in full force; in fact, the occasions are extremely 
rare in the Church of Rome where the Mass is allowed to be 
considered an opportunity of communion. And so the par- 
taking of the Holy Communion has become, and will be 
found for laymen, most infrequent in the Church of Rome. 
The officiating priest receives alone, the whole parish stand- 
ing by and looking on; as they in mere mockery say (for 
surely this is a cruel robbery committed on the people), he 
receives for the people, vicariously as it were eating and 
drinking in their stead, and as their representative. ‘The 
very statement of such a practice utterly condemns it; yet 
this service makes up the principal religious act of daily 
occurrence in that Church. Of course, being founded upon 
what has been shown to be a blasphemous fable and danger- 
ous deceit, it falls of itself to the ground ; and it hardly deserves 
or needs a refutation. Suffice it to say, that it is entirely at 
variance with Holy Scripture, which makes a general com- 
munion of all present a part of Christ’s institution ; it violates 
the first rule of ancient ecclesiastical law, that no man should 
be present at the Eucharist who did not communicate ; it has 
not a shadow of authority in the first six centuries ; nothing 
can be more ridiculous and sophistical than the arguments 
with which Harding and others have attempted to defend it ; 
and many Roman writers confess that it is a late invention, 
unsupported by the example of the Primitive Church. 
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ARTICULUS XXXII. 
Be Conjugio Sacerdotum. 


Episcopis, Presbyteris, et Diaconis 
nullo mandato divino pracceptum est, 
ut aut coelibatum voveant, aut a 
matrimonio abstineant. Licet igitur 
etiam tllis, ut caeteris omnibus Chris- 
tants, ubi hoc ad pictatem magis 
tacere iudicaverint, pro suo arbitratu 
matrimonium contrahere. 


ARTICLE XXXII. 


Of the Marriage of Priests. 


BisHors, Priests, and Deacons, are 
not commanded by God’s Law, either 
to vow the estate of single life, or to 
abstain from marriage: therefore it ts 
lawful for them, as for all other 
Christian men, to marry at their own 
discretion, as they shall judge the same 
to serve better to godliness. 


N 1552 this Article ran as follows: “Episcopis, Presby- 

teris, et Diaconis non est mandatum ut coelibatum 

voveant ; neque iure divino coguntur matrimonio abstinere.” 
The second clause was added in 1562. 

It is directed against the Romish error of enforcing celi- 
bacy upon all in holy orders ; a prohibition the more remark- 
able, as they esteem Matrimony to be a sacrament, and yet 
shut out their priests from it. 

The scriptural evidence is all on our side. St. Peter was 
married (St. Matt. viii. 14), and seems to have taken his wife 
on his missionary journeys (1 Cor. ix. 5); Philip the deacon 
was married (Acts xxi. 9); Aquila and Priscilla worked to- 
gether in carrying out his ministry (Acts xvill. 2; 1 Cor. xvi. 
19); a bishop (ze. probably a priest) is to be the husband of 
one wife, and have his children in subjection (1 Tim. ii. 2, 4); 
Titus was to ordain as elders such as were “the husband 
of one wife, having faithful children” (Titus i. 6); and St. 
Paul actually condemns such as forbid to marry (1 Tim. 
iv. 3). 

Paniive example is on the same side. Tertullian was 
a married priest: Spiridion, Bishop of Cyprus, at the time 
of the Council of Nice, was married and had children: St. 
Hilary of Poitiers, St. Gregory Nyssen, and Gregory, Bishop 
of Nazianzum, father of St. Gregory Nazianzen, are all cited 
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by Jewel as married men: and some of the Fathers assert 
that St. Paul himself had a wife." 

At the Council of Nice, Paphnutius, a monk, successfully 
vindicated the right of the clergy to marry;” and this liberty 
is confirmed by decrees of the Council of Gangra in 324 ;° of 
the Council in Trullo, in 692;4 and of Angers, in 453.° 

Till the time of Gregory vu. (1074), it was left an open 
question in the Church of Rome: though second marriages 
had early been forbidden. Pius m., who died in 1464, bears 
witness that “ marriage was for many important reasons for- 
bidden to priests, and for greater ought it to be restored to 
them.” 

In the Greek Church, parish priests have always been re- 
quired to be married men ; and it has been allowed in all the 
Reformed Churches, Luther having gone so far as to violate 
the monastic vows of celibacy, and having been himself a 
monk, to contract a marriage with a nun. 








1 Jewel, Def. of Apol. Part ii. ¢. 8, Div. i. vol. iv. 551, ete. 

2 Jewel’s Reply, Art. iv. vol. ii. 287. 

3 Jewel, Serm. ii. vol. vii. 374. 

4 In this, however, the liberty was confined to marrying before ordina- 
tion: Richard, Anal. Cone. i. 676. 5 Ib. 456. 
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ARTICULUS XXXIII. 


Be Excommunicatis bitandis. 


Qul ger publicam Ecclesiae denuncia- 
tionem rite ab unitate Ecclesiae prae- 
cisus est, et excommunicatus, is ab 
unwersa fidelium multitudine (donec 
per poenitentiam publice reconciliatus 
Juerit arbitrio Fudicis competentis) 
habendus est tanquam LEthnicus et 
publicanus. 


ARTICLE XXXIII. 


Of Gxcommunicate Persons, how 
thep are to be aboided. 


THAT Zerson, which by open denun- 
ciation of the Church ts rightly cut 
off from the unity of the Church, and 
excommunicated, ought to be taken of 
the whole multitude of the faithful, as 
an Heathen and Publican, until he be 
openly reconciled by penance, and re- 
ceived into the Church by a Fudge 


that hath authority thereunto. 


HIS Article is the same in all the three editions. The 

word “rightly ” is seen from the Latin to be used in 

the sense of “by due form:” and “competentis” is more 

precisely explained in the English by “that hath authority 
thereto.” 

In the title more variation is observable. In 1552 it 
stood “Excommunicati vitandi sunt,” ‘“ Excommunicate 
persons are to be avoided:” but in the later editions this 
proposition is taken for granted, and the title represents the 
Article rather as dealing with the manner of avoiding those 
upon whom sentence of excommunication has been passed. 

The first point that is noticeable in this Article is that it 
treats excommunication as a judicial act, resulting from the 
exercise of authority by the Church ; and not as the conse- 
quence of individual censure. This is clear from the reference 
which it implicitly contains to St. Matt. xviii. 17, “If he 
neglect to hear the Church, let him be to thee as an heathen 
man and a publican.” For this appeal to the Church is not 
to be made till all private remonstrance has failed ; and it 
is obviously directed to the highest authority that can be 
brought to bear upon the case. 

The direct commission so to excommunicate was given 








1 This Article, and those that follow, except Article xxxvIl., were not 
included in the course of Dr. Jelf’s Lectures. The remarks on them have 


been added by the Editor. = 
‘ 
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‘by our Lord, first to St. Peter (St. Matt. xvi. 19); and later 
to the whole of the Apostles (St. John xx. 23); and we find 
it actually exercised by St. Paul in the case of the incestuous 
man at Corinth.t 

And that the Apostles did not understand that this 
authority was peculiar to themselves, but held that it was 
capable of transmission to their successors, may be seen from 
the injunction of St. Paul to Titus, “A man that is an heretic, 
after the first and second admonition, reject ;” together with 
the directions in several of his epistles that those guilty of 
various offences should be avoided by the faithful in the 
Church.® 

Accordingly we find the Church in succeeding ages 
invariably claiming the right to exercise this discipline over 
her members. 

In early times there were three stages or degrees of such 
discipline. First there was the formal admonition of the 
offender, solemnly repeated once or twice, in accordance 
with the precept of St. Paul. If this was disregarded, then 
the Church proceeded to the “lesser excommunication,” 
which consisted in suspension from the Holy Communion. 
Persons under this sentence were still admitted to the church 
during the service of the catechumens, though they were 
excluded from even being present at the Eucharist. The 
third stage was the “greater excommunication,” inflicted 
either for more heinous offences, or for obstinate impenitence 
in those who had been guilty of lesser crimes. By this ex- 
communication persons were not only shut out from all 
public services of the Church, of whatsoever kind, but from 
all civil and social intercourse with the Christian community ; 
and notice was customarily given of the sentence, at least to 
the neighbouring Churches, sometimes to all the Churches 
in the world, that they too might refuse to admit the offenders 
to their communion. 

This twofold excommunication we find recorded by Ter- 
tullian in the second century, in the case of Valentinus and 
Marcion, who are represented as “semel et iterum reiecti, 

- novissime in perpetuum discidium relegati.”* The 
right of excommunication we also find recognised in the 
earliest Councils, as in various Canons of the Council of El- 
vira, A.D. 303;° in the fifth Canon of the Ccumenical 











11 Cor. v. 1-5. ’ Titre UO) 
3 Rom, xvi. 17; 1 Cor. v. 11; 2 Thess. iii. 6, 14; 1 Tim. i. 20, ep. 2 John 
10 * Tertull. de Praescript. ¢. 30. 


5 Conc. Eliber. Can. 1, 2, 3, 49, 53, etc., in Richard, Anal. Concil. i. 
185, ete. 
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Council of Nicza, A.D. 325;1 in the Council of Antioch, A.D. . 
341; in the fourth Council of Carthage, A.D. 3983 where 
association with an excommunicated person was itself de- 
clared to entail suspension from Communion, and elsewhere. 

In the fifth century we have at full length a form of the 
greater excommunication, as pronounced by Synesius, Bishop 
of Ptolemais, against Andronicus, the tyrannical governor of 
that place, and others who were partakers in his crimes.* 
And from that time down to the period of the Reformation 
it would be easy to accumulate proofs that the practice of 
excommunication prevailed universally in the Church: at- 
taining to such dimensions in the eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries, as to become a terrible engine of oppres- 
sion; especially when the uncatholic system was adopted of 
issuing interdicts against whole nations. 

The pernicious effect of such wholesale and indiscrimi- 
nate excommunication came however to be perceived by the 
very power that put it in practice, and in the Council of 
Trent, though the right of excommunication is not only 
reserved, but declared to be the very nerves and sinews of 
ecclesiastical discipline, yet moderation in its use is enjoined, 
and a warning given against bringing it into contempt by 
excessive severity.» In more modern times, as is observed 
by Bishop Burnet, “private confession in the Church of 
Rome has destroyed the government of the Church, and 
superseded the ancient penitentiary canons:”® and the very 
evil has crept in that was so carefully guarded against in the 
primitive Church, that deprivation of communion is inflicted 
at the discretion of the individual priest, instead of requiring 
the solemn judgment of the chief authorities of the Church. 

In the Reformed Churches the right is universally as- 
serted, though they have dwelt on the duty of the rulers of the 
Church as shown in winning souls to Christ, rather than in 
excommunicating offenders. Thus in the Confession of Augs- 
burg we find it maintained that “to take cognizance of 
doctrine, and to reject doctrine which is at variance with the 
Gospel, and to shut out from the communion of the Church 
the impious whose impiety is notorious, so that it be done 





1 «‘Quoad excommunicatos, seu clericos seu laicos, sententia ab unius- 
cuiusque provinciae Episcopis omnibus servari debet.””—Cone, Nic, Can. 
5. Ibid. p. 242. 

2 Cone. Antioch. Can. 6. Ibid. p. 258. 

3 Cone. Carthag. iv. Can. 73. bid. p. 353. en 

4 Synes. Epist. 58; translated by Bingham, Orig. Eccles. xvi. ii. 8. 

5 Conc. Trid. Sess. xxv., De Reformatione, ¢. iil. 

6 Burnet on the Articles, p. 494. 
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by mere verbal sentence, without recourse to violence, 
as also the remission of sins,’ comes within the cogniz- 
ance of bishops, though as such they have no temporal 
sovereignty or jurisdiction In the Saxon Confession a dis- 
tinction is drawn between “satisfaction” looked upon as 
compensating for sin, and as a lawful punishment; and in 
the latter point of view excommunication is authorized as a 
just punishment for notorious sins, provided that it be exer- 
cised “a legitimo judicio et ordine.”? And the same testi- 
mony is borne in the other Reformed Churches, though in 
our own the power of excommunication is practically in abey- 
ance, owing mainly to the connexion between. Church and 
State, and the jealous supervision which the latter maintains 
over even spiritual privileges belonging to its subjects. Still 
the doctrine of the Church of England is clear, not only from 
this Article, but from the beginning of the Commination 
Service, and from the rubric before the Order for the Holy 
Communion, enjoining the curate to warn open and notorious 
evil-livers from coming without repentance and amendment 
to the Lord’s Table. This last place is of especial value, as 
reserving the right of actual excommunication to the Bishop, 
to whom the curate is to give an account of any such warn- 
ing within fourteen days after at the furthest. 





' Confessio Augustana, De potestate Ecclesiastica ; in Sylloge Confess. 
p. 226. 
2 Confessio Saxonica, ¢. 17. 
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ARTICULUS XXXIV. 
Be Traditionibus Ecclesiasticis. 


TRADITIONES atgue ceremonias eas- 
dem non omnino necessarium est esse 
ubique, aut prorsus consimiles. Nam 
et variae semper fucrunt, et mutari 
possunt, pro regionum, temporum, et 
morum. diversitate, modo nihil contra 
verbum Dei instituatur. 

Traditiones, et ceremonias Ecclesi- 
asticas guae cum verbo Det non pug- 
nant, et sunt auctoritate publica 
institutae, atgue probatae, quisquis 
privato consilio volens, et data opera, 
publice violaverit, is, ut qui peccat im 
publicum ordinem Ecclesiae, quique 
laedit auctoritatem Magistratus, et qui 
infirmorum fratrum conscientias vul- 
nerat, publice, ut cactert timeant, 
arguendus est, 


Quaelibet Ecclesia particularis, sive 
nationalis, auctoritatem habet institu 
endl, mutand, aut abrogandi cere- 
monias, aut vitus LEcclesiasticos, 
humana tantum auctoritate institutos, 
modo omnia ad aedificationem fiant, 


ARTICLE XXXIV. 
O£ the Craditions of the Church. 


Iv zs not necessary that Traditions 
and Ceremonies be in all places one, 
and utterly like ; for at all times they 
have been divers, and may be changed 
according to the diversities of countries, 
times, and men’s manners, so that 
nothing be ordained against God's 
Word. Whosoever through his pri- 
vate judgement, willingly and pur- 
posely, doth openly break the traditions 
and ceremonies of the Church, which 
be not repugnant to the Word of God, 
and be ordained and approved by 
common authority, ought to be rebuked 
openly (that others may fear to do the 
like), as he that offendeth against the 
common order of the Church, and 
hurteth the authority of the Magis- 
trate, and woundeth the consciences of 
the weak brethren. 

Every particular or national 
Church hath authority to ordain, 
change, and abolish, ceremonws or 
rites of the Church ordained only by 
man’s authority, so that all things 
be done to edifying. 


N the edition of 1552 this Article did not contain the 
last clause, which was added in 1562 by Archbishop 
Parker, as well as the word temporwm, “ times,” in the first 


clause. In other respects the three editions are essentially 
the same; and the only point of difference to note between 
the Latin and English versions is the want of any qualify- 
ing English adverb to represent omnino in “non omnino 
necessarium.” In respect of the language it is further to be 
noticed that “Traditions” here evidently means traditional 


practice, and not, as in Article V1, traditional doctrine. 
377 
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_ As the Article stands, it contains five propositions :— 

1. “It is not necessary that Traditions and Ceremonies 
be in all places one, or utterly alike.” 

2. “ At all times they have been divers.” 

3. “They may be changed, so that nothing be ordained 
against God’s Word.” 

4. “Whosoever through his private judgment, willingly 
and purposely doth openly break them . . . ought to be re- 
buked openly.” 

5. “ Every particular and national Church hath authority 
to ordain, change, and abolish ceremonies or rites of the 
Church, ordained only by man’s authority, so that all things 
be done to edifying.” 

Of these it is clear that the first three and the fifth hang 
together, the fifth being the practical corollary that applies 
the previous statements to the special circumstances of the 
English Church, as introducing change even into certain 
rites and ceremonies which had been lawfully ordained. 

For the first proposition depends mainly on common 
sense for its force, any proof of it to be derived from Holy 
Scripture being rather negative than positive. Still, it is 
hardly credible that, had uniformity in such matters been 
essential, we should not have had some instruction on the 
subject in the New Testament, the silence of which contrasts 
strongly in this respect with the minute directions of the 
ceremonial portion of the Mosaic law. St. Paul indeed 
enjoins upon the Corinthians in general terms that all things 
should be done “decently and in order;”+ and we have a 
few specific instructions, as that men should pray with their 
heads uncovered, women with a covering on their heads ;? 
and that women should not be allowed to teach publicly ;? 
and we have of course the essential outward form of the 
Holy Sacraments appointed for us; but even in these all 
details of the Service are left undefined, and with regard to 
the general character of our services we have no appointed 
order whatsoever. 

Hence, if even in the Jewish Church there were tradt- 
tions, customs added to the injunctions of the law of Moses, 
about which different parties among the Jews held different 
opinions, it is not surprising that in the Christian Church, 
with its much greater liberty, there should have arisen from 
the very first diversities of practice even on points of con- 
siderable importance. We find the germs of these even in 
the Apostolic times, in the greater or less adherence to the 





11 Cor. xiv. 40. 276, xi. -4,/ 5. Shy Tim Slide be bee 
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Mosaic law on the part of the disciples ; and as early as the 
second century, it was only the moderation of the leaders of 
the controversy that prevented an open schism as the result 
of the disputes about the time of keeping Easter.* A similar 
charity on the part of Cyprian was required to prevent a 
breach of unity on the more serious question of whether 
baptism by heretics should be recognised as valid; but the 
same principle prevailed, that difference of custom on points 
where no decisive instruction was given in the Bible was not 
to be allowed to cause a violation of the unity of the Church.’ 

The testimony of Augustine is very much to the point, 
that “there are many things in which customs differ in 
different localities and regions of the earth, as that some fast 
on the Sabbath, others not, some communicate daily, others 
only on certain days, in one place oblations are made (for the 
dead?) on every day, in another only on the Sabbath and 
on Sunday, in a third only on the Sunday; and if there is 
anything else that might be noticed of the same sort, it is to 
be observed that in all these kinds of things we are left free 
to act as we please; nor is any discipline better in these 
matters for a discreet and prudent Christian, than that he 
should follow the custom which he finds prevalent in the 
Church in which he is. For any observance that is not 
proved to be either contrary to the faith or prejudicial to a 
holy life is to be held a matter indifferent in itself, and is to 
be followed for the sake of the society of those among whom 
he lives.” # 

In the exercise of this liberty, we find the several 
Churches of Christendom framing each its own Liturgy from 
the earliest times ; and down to the present day, the Church 
of Rome, the great upholder of uniformity, yet admits of 
certain considerable varieties of liturgy, as in the so-called 
orthodox Greek and Armenian Churches, and in the Am- 
brosian liturgy at Milan. 

From the lawfulness of this variety follows necessarily 
the right, existent somewhere, of making changes, which is 
the assertion of the third proposition ; and the fifth declares 
that this right is vested in every particular or national 

Church, thus protesting against the claim of the Pope to 
have such authority over all the Churches of Christendom 
as should make him the sole arbiter of such change. The 
question of this claim will be considered under Article 








1 Tren. Ep. ad Victor. ap. Euseb. v. 24. ; fi 
2 Cypr. Ep. xxiii. sec. 22. Cone. Carthag. de rebaptizandis haereticis. 
3 August. ad Januar. Epist. liv. c. ii, quoted by Hey, Lectures iv. 443. 
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XXXVI, but the practice of the early Churches, of which 
examples have been given above, is sufficient justification of 
the principle upon which our Reformers acted in using the 
liberty of making changes in things indifferent ; and in doing 
so, of acting independently, when they saw good cause, not 
only of Rome, but also of the other Reformed Churches. 

The fourth proposition in the Article deals with the other 
side of the question,—the necessity of some rule in matters 
indifferent which should be binding upon each individual 
member of the several Churches. This follows from the 
necessity of some order in any society whatsoever, and espe- 
cially in a society in which one main object is to promote 
the common united worship of God in the public assemblies 
of the Church. If every person were to follow his own 
fancies or devices in such matters, it would be obviously 
impossible to carry out the command of the Apostle, that all 
things should be done “ decently and in order,” 2 

The Article draws attention to two points in which dis- 
order is likely to ensue from unwillingness to submit to rule. 
Fon, first, the authority of the magistrate is thereby impaired ; 
and if it is set at naught in things indifferent, it is clear that 
his influence is lessened in public estimation for the enforcing 
of essential discipline. Moreover, on this point the testi- 
mony of Scripture is express. We are not to set up laws 
each individual for himself, but “every soul is to be subject 
to the higher powers:”* we are to “submit ourselves to 
every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake :” * whilst schisms, 
such as could not fail to spring from every man’s doing what 
seemed good in his own eyes, are condemned in the strongest 
language by St. Paul.® 

A second reason for obedience to rule urged in the Article 
is the danger of offending the consciences of the weaker 
brethren. There may be rules laid down by the Church as 
of general expediency in matters indifferent, which might 
have been unnecessary in particular cases ; just as in civil 
communities laws are passed and are binding on all which 
might have been dispensed with, and may even prove to be 
oppressive in the case of certain individuals; and yet, for the 
preservation of general order, it is needful that all alike 
should submit to the discipline which was ordained only to 
meet the requirements of the weaker members, who were less 





‘This was made matter of accusation against them by the Genevan 
party in England ; see Hooker, Eccl. Pol. iv. 13. 

2 1 Cor. xiv. 40. 3 Rom. xiii. 1. 

£1 St. Peti. 13. 5 1 Cor, i. 10, 11; Gal. v. 20. 
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able to control themselves. If those who felt that any law 
was not in itself a necessary law were to dispense with its 
observance, their self-granted liberty could hardly fail to 
draw the weaker brethren after their example, and the first 
insubordination would lead to general license. And if St. 
Paul acknowledged the principle of considering the con- 
sciences of those who required stricter discipline than him- 
self, even in matters where no obedience to law was involved, 
declaring that if meat should make his brother to offend he 
would eat no meat while the world standeth,’ it applies 
with infinitely more force to cases where not our own con- 
sciousness, but the general voice of the Church, as expressed 
in its ordinances, points to the necessity of restraining indi- 
vidual liberty for the general weal. We find St. Paul again 
applying the principle even to the most doubtful cases, when, 
in deference to the scruples of the Jews, he caused Timothy, 
who was only half of Jewish blood, to be circumcised,’ even 
after the establishment of the Church of Christ had done 
away with the absolute obligation of the ceremonial law. 

At the same time it is noticeable how judiciously and 
tenderly the Article deals with such offenders. It does not 
profess to control private judgment ; only to rebuke the open 
breach of order which results from acting on it in opposition 
to authority ; we are not necessarily bound to approve of all 
the laws ordained in matters indifferent, only to obey them 
so long as they are law; nor again does it condemn inadver- 
tent or involuntary breaches of such laws, but only such as 
are committed willingly and purposely: and these, almost in 
the language of 1 Tim. v. 20, it declares should be rebuked 
openly (before all), that others may fear to do the like. 





1] Cor, viii. 13. 2 Acts xvi. 3. 
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ARTICULUS XXXV. 
Be Homiliis. 


Tomus secundus Homiliarum, qua- 
rum singulos titulos huic articulo 
subtunximus, continet piam et salu- 
tarem doctrinam, et his lemporibus 
necessariam, non minus guam prior 
Tomus Homiliarum, quae editae sunt 
tempore Edvardi Sexti : Ltaque eas in 
Licclesiis per ministros diligenter et 
clare, ut a populo intelligi possint, reci- 
tandas esse tudicavimus. 


De nominibus Homiliarum. 


CWI OANARW DN & 


. Of Prayer. 


ARTICLE XXXV. 
Of the Homilies. 


THE second Book of Homilies, the 
several titles whereof we have joinea 
under this Article, doth contain a godly 
and wholesome Doctrine, and neces- 
sary for these times, as doth the former — 
Book of Homilies, which were set forth 
in the time of Edward the Sixth ; and 
therefore we judge them to be read in 
churches by the Ministers, diligently 
and distinctly, that they may be un- 
derstanded of the people, 


Of the Names of the Homilies. 


. Of the right Use of the Church. 

. Against peril of Idolatry. 

. Of repairing and keeping clean of Churches. 
Of good Works: first of Fasting. 

Against Gluttony and Drunkenness. 

. Against excess of Apparel. 


. Of the Place and Time of Prayer. 


9. That Common Prayers and Sacraments ought 


to be ministered in a known tongue. 
Of the Reverend Estimation of God’s Word. 


. Of Almsdoing. 

. Of the Nativity of Christ. 

. Of the Passion of Christ. 

. Of the Resurrection of Christ. 

- Of the worthy receiving of the Sacrament of 


the Body and Blood of Christ. 


. Of the Gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
. Of the Rogation Days. 

. Of the State of Matrimony. 

. Of Repentance. 

. Against Idleness. 

. Against Rebellion. 


SEES Article, in its present form, is found only in the 
edition of 1571. In 1552, before the publication of 
the second Book of Homilies, we have a similar statement in 
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regard to the first Book, that “Thomelies of late geven and 
set out by the Kinges aucthoritie, be godly and holsome, con- 
teining doctrine to be received of all menne, and therefore 
are to be readde tothe people diligentlie, distinctlie and 
plainlie.” In 1562, a statement substantially the same as 
that contained in the present Article was appended to the 
preceding one, the names of the Homilies in the second Book 
forming then a distinct Article. 

In appointing Homilies, or authoritative discourses on 
the doctrines of Christianity, distinct from Holy Scripture, 
to be read in Church, our Reformers were only following a 
very ancient custom in the Church, found as early as the 
time of St. Jerome in respect of the epistles of Hermas,’ 
Clemens Romanus,? and Polycarp:* and confirmed by the 
authority of Councils at Vasens, in 529 a.p.,4 and Rheims in 
813 A.D., with reference to the Homilies of the Fathers gene- 
rally. In the latter Council the incompetence even of many 
bishops to compose sermons is assigned as a reason for trans- 
lating and preaching the works of the Fathers.° 

And if ever such a practice was necessary, it was so 
especially in the time at which it was recommended in the 
Article. Not only were the bulk of the clergy generally very 
ignorant, but many of them were only half acquainted with 
the first principles of the Reformation, and many others mis- 
took their new-found liberty for utter license, so that the 
greatest uncertainty and confusion prevailed in the teaching 
that issued from the pulpits, and it was found needful re- 
peatedly to prohibit preaching, except under especial sanction. 
Consequently we hear of as many as 8000 parishes at one 
time as being destitute of preaching ministers; and some 
means of supplying such a want was peremptorily required. 

Accordingly, at the beginning of Edward v1’s reign, in 
1547, was published the first Book of Homilies, composed 
mainly by Archbishop Cranmer, though probably not without 
assistance from Ridley, Latimer, Bonner, and others. These 
form the subject of the Article of 1552, and are placed in 
the later editions of the Articles on the same footing as the 
later volume, which was published in 1560, and was probably, 
at least in great part, the work of Bishop Jewel. Both 
volumes are directed mainly against the errors of the Church 








1 Hieron. de Viris Ilust., vol. ii. p. 831. 

2 Ibid. p. 839. 3 lbid. p. 843. 

4 Conc. Vasens. can. 2, in Richard, Anal. Concil. i. 515. 

6 Conc. Rhem. u. can. 15. Quia vero plures (episcopi) contexendis 
sermonibus non erant, eos lubet sanctorum Patrum Homilias praedicare. 


Richard, i. 752. 
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‘of Rome, and form a valuable commentary on the Articles, 
as setting forth at greater length the deliberate judgment of 
the same men who were chiefly concerned in framing them : 
and although it is not necessary, in subscribing this Article, 
to give in our adhesion to every opinion contained in these 
Homilies, and although it would be generally allowed that 
the practical use of them, as substitutes for sermons in our 
Churches, has long since passed away, yet as a witness to 
the teaching of our Church they are valuable even now, and 
at the time when they were published, amid the dearth of 
English theology which then prevailed, they must have 
supplied a very urgent need. 
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ARTICULUS XXXVI. 


Be Episcoporum et Ministrorum 
Consecratione. 


LIBELLUS de consecratione Archi- 
episcoporum, et Lpiscoporum, et or- 
dinatione Presbyterorum, et Diacon- 
orum, editus nuper  temporibus 
Lidvardi VI. et auctoritate Parlia- 
menti illis ipsts temporibus confir- 
matus, omnia ad eiusmodit consecra- 
tionem, et ordinationem mecessaria 
continet: et nihil habet, quod ex se 
sit aut superstitiosum aut impium : 
wague guicungue tuxta ritus illus 
libri consecrati aut ordinati sunt, ab 
anno secundo praedicti regis Edvardi 
usque ad hoc tempus, aut in posterum 
tuxta eosdem ritus consecrabuntur, 
aut ordinabuntur, rite, atgue ordine, 
atque legitime statuimus esse, et fore 
consecratos et ordinatos. 


ARTICLE XXXVI. 


Of Consecration of Bishops and 
Ministers. 


THE Book of Consecration of Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, and Ordering of 
Priests and Deacons, lately set forth 
im the time of Edward the Sixth, and 
confirmed at the same time by autho- 
rity of Parliament, doth contain all 
things necessary to such Consecration 
and Ordering: neither hath it any 
thing, that of ttself is superstitious and 
ungodly. And therefore whosoever 
are consecrated or ordered according 
to the Rites of that Book, since the 
second year of the forenamed King 
Edward unto this time, or hereafter 
shall be consecrated or ordered ac- 
cording to the same Rites ; we decree 
all such to be rightly, orderly, and 
lawfully consecrated and ordered. 


N the original edition of 1552 the Article which stood in 
the place of the present Article xxxv1., included in its 


sanction the entire Book of Common Prayer. 


It then ran 


as follows :—“ The Booke which of very late time was geven 
to the Churche of Englande by the kinges aucthoritie, and 
the Parlamente, conteining the maner and fourme of praiying, 
and ministring the Sacramentes in the Churche of Englande, 
likewise also the booke of ordring Ministers of the Churche, 
set fourthe by the forsaied aucthoritie, are godlie, and in no 
poincte repugnaunt to the holsome doctrine of the Gospel, 
but agreable thereunto, ferthering and beautifiyng the same 
not a litle, and therfore of al faithfull membres of the Churche 
of Englande, and chieflie of the ministers of the worde, thei 
ought to be receiued, and allowed with all readinesse of 
2B 
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minde, and thankes geuing, and to bee commended to the 
people of God.” 

To understand the force of the Article itself, as well as 
the reason for this change, it is necessary to trace briefly the 
history of the Ordinal. From the very earliest ages of the 
Church it has been the custom, in accordance with both the 
practice and the express teaching of the Apostles,) to set 
apart the persons who were chosen for the Ministry of the 
Church? by the laying on of hands and by prayer.? To this 
was frequently added in early times the sign of the cross,’ 
and the salutation with the kiss of peace ;° but neither of 
these was of universal obligation. Other ceremonies ob- 
served in the Roman Church, such as unction and the delivery 
of the sacred vessels, with the authoritative commission to 
offer sacrifice, are of modern introduction.® 

At the time of the Reformation, a revision of the Ordinal 
formed a necessary part of the work of the English Church, 
and under the authority of an Act of Parliament (3 and 4 
Ed. vi., ¢. 12), “The Form and Manner of making and con- 
secrating Archbishops, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons,” was 
prepared by a committee of six bishops and six other learned 
men, and published with the First Prayer Book of Edward V1., 
in 1549, It was in all essential points the same as that in 
present use, except that the delivery of the chalice and bread to 
the Priest, as well as of the Bible, was retained ; and in the act 
of Ordination of Priests, the distinctive words, “ for the office 
and work of a priest in the Church of God,” and the corre- 
sponding words at the consecration of a Bishop, were not yet 
inserted." As the delivery of the chalice with the bread was 
omitted in the revised Prayer Book of 1552, which was pub- 
lished before even the first edition of the Articles, it is clear 
that the present Article is in no way concerned with it. It 
was a very natural ceremony to introduce into such a rite, 
but was apparently discontinued as not having been con- 





1 See Acts vi. 6, xiv. 23; 2 Tim. i. 6. 2 See above, Art. xxiv. 

3 Cove. Carth. iv. (A.D. 398), can. 3. Cum presbyter ordinatur, dum 
Episcopus eum benedicit, superque eius capite manum tenet, omnes qui 
adsunt presbyteri suas et ipsi manus ibidem ponunt. Cp. Hieron. 1. xvi. 
in Esai. c. 58, quoted in Bingham, Orig. Eccles, rv. vi. 11. 

* Chrys. Hom. in Matt. liv. 7. Kav dvayernOjvar dn, oravpos 
mapayiverat, kiv tpapivar thy puotiKiy ekeivny tpopnv, Kav xewpororn- 

nvat. 

© Const. Apost. viii. 5, quoted by Bingham iv. 6. 13. 

© See Bingham 11. xix. 17. 

7 In the first Book, the Oath of Supremacy was taken in the name of 
God, all saints, and the holy Evangelist : which was altered in the second 
to “So help me God through Jesus Christ,” 
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tained in the most ancient rituals, and perhaps in part as 
having been connected in the Roman Church with the com- 
mission to offer sacrifice. The distinctive words of setting 
apart for the office of a Priest or Bishop respectively, were 
not added till the reign of Charles 11, and therefore the truth 
of this Article, and with it, the completeness of the Apostoli- 
cal succession in the Church of England, must be proved 
independently of their insertion, if at all. On this point, 
however, it may be sufficient to say that even without the ex- 
press words, the whole tenor of the services is sufficiently 
distinct to prove that the commission given is for the work 
of a Priest in the one case, and of a Bishop in the other, and 
that their addition, though desirable for the sake of clear- 
ness, can make no possible difference in the intention or 
significance of the respective rites. 

Coming to the actual terms of the Article, as it stands in 
the later editions, we find that it contains three distinct 
statements, two premisses and a conclusion. 

1. The Ordinal, set forth in the time of Edward v1., con- 
tains all things necessary to the Consecration of Archbishops 
and Bishops, and ordering of Priests and Deacons. 

This is directed against the objections of the Romanists, 
which have in the main been anticipated. They find fault 
with our ordination, a. as failing to maintain direct Apo- 
stolical succession of Episcopal ordination at all, owing to the 
alleged break in the line by the invalid consecration of Arch- 
bishop Parker. This was considered in the Introduction to 
these Lectures.! b. Because of the omission of rites which 
they declare to be essential. These we maintain to be either 
unimportant, as having no place in the Ordinal of the Primi- 
tive Church, as in the case of the Chrism, and the presenting 
of the sacred vessels ; or actually founded on serious error, 
as in their professing to give the power of sacrificing. We 
not only adhere to the earliest forms in maintaining only the 
imposition of hands with prayer, but we follow the custom 
of the Primitive Church, as set forth with great minuteness 
at the fourth Council of Carthage? in 398, by requiring the 
Bishop alone to lay his hands upon a deacon, the whole 
body of priests present to join him in laying their hands 
upon a priest, and all the Bishops present to lay theirs upon a 
Bishop. In minor points we claim the right of modifying 
the Service, in its outline we follow the example of the early 
Church. 








1 See above, pp. 7-9. 2 Conc. Carth. Iv. Can. 2, 3, 4. 
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2. The Ordinal hath not anything that of itself is super- 
stitious and ungodly. 

This clause is directed against an opposite class of objec- 
tions, proceeding mainly from the Puritans, who object that 
we are guilty of blasphemy in pretending that our Bishops 
can confer the gift of the Holy Ghost; and in declaring that 
the priest, in virtue of his ordination, has power to forgive 
sins. The latter question, so far as it is concerned with the 
power of excluding from or restoring to the privileges of the 
Church on earth, has been already considered under Article 
Xxx. But that somewhat more than this is meant seems 
to be clear both from the words of ordination, and from the 
very authoritative form of absolution put into the mouth of 
the Priest in the Order for the Visitation of the Sick: “ By 
Christ’s authority, committed unto me, I absolve thee from 
all thy sins, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.” Here is not only a restoration to com- 
munion with the visible Church, but an express declaration 
of freedom from the bondage of sin ; not a bestowal of pardon 
for sin such as God alone can give, and such as He has never 
delegated to any one His power to confer, but a declaration 
that the barrier which unrepented sin places between the 
sinner and his God is removed, a declaration uttered on the 
authority which is conveyed by a commission not only to 
preach but to dispense God’s Word, to the effect that God’s 
general promise of forgiveness to the repentant sinner is in 
this case fulfilled. Only we must remember that there is this 
limit always understood in this ministration of the priestly 
office, as in all others whereby God’s grace is extended to 
members of the Church, that the grace proffered is only con- 
veyed to those who come worthily to receive it; a maa cannot 
by a feigned repentance steal pardon of his sins from God, 
though he may delude God’s fallible minister into uttering 
the words of absolution. 

And it is to be further noticed that although, in appoint- 
ing the words of our Lord to be used in conveying the grace 
of ordination to the priest, the Church of England directly 
traces back the institution of her ministry to the ordinance 
of Christ, yet in order to avoid any appearance of assuming 
the divine authority in bestowing, as of intrinsic power, the 
Holy Spirit of God, the Bishop only lays his hand upon the 
head of the candidate for orders, following the custom of the 
Apostles,t and does not adopt, even symbolically, the act of 





1 Acts vi. 6, xiii, 3; 1 Tim. iv. 14, v.22; 2 Tim. i. 6. 
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Christ, who breathed on the Apostles, as though to show that 
‘ the Holy Spirit did actually proceed from Him. 

The second sentence of the Article, declaring all persons 
consecrated or ordered according to the Rites appointed in 
the Prayer Book, whether in the past or in the future, to be 
rightly, orderly, and lawfully consecrated and ordered, is a 
mere formal inference from the propositions that the Ordinal 
fails neither in excess nor in defect, applying the conclusions 
already arrived at to the practical vindication of the Orders 
of the Church of England. 


ARDPEGCE SE 


ARTICULUS XXXVII. 
Be Civilibus Magistratibus. 


REGIA Maiestas in hoc Angliae regno, 


ac caeteris exus dominiis, summam- 


habet potestatem, ad quam omnium 
statuum huius regni, sive tlli Ecclesi- 
astict sint, sive Civiles, in omnibus 
causis suprema gubernatio pertinet, 
et nulli externae turisdictiont est sub- 
zecta, nec esse debet. 

Cum Regiae Maiestatt summam 
gubernationem tribuimus, quibus titu- 
lis intelliginius animos quorundam 
calumniatorum offendi, non damus 
Regibus nostris aut verbi Dei, aut 
Sacramentorum  administrationene ; 
quod etiam iniunctiones ab Elizabetha 
Regina nostra, nuper editae, apertis- 
sime testantur ; sed eam tantum prae- 
rogativam, quam in Sacris Scripturis 
a Deo ipso omnibus pits Principibus 
widemus semper fuisse attributam, hoc 
esl, ut omnes status atque ordines 
jidei suae a Deo commissos, sive illi 
Leclesiasticé sint, sive Civiles, in officio 
contineant, et contumaces ac delin- 
guentes gladio coerceant. 


Romanus Pontifex nullam ‘habet 
turisdictionem in hoc Regno Angtliae. 

Leges Regni possunt Christianos 
propler capitalia, et gravia crimina, 
morte puntire. 

Christiants licet, ex mandato Magis- 
tratus, arma portare et tusta bella 
administrare. 


ax oe Welt 


ARTICLE XXXVI. 
Of the Civil Magistrates: 


THE Queen’s Majesty hath the chiey 
Dower in this Realm of England; ard 
other her Dominions; unto whom the 
chief Government of all Estates of this 
Realm, whether they be Ecclesiastical 
or Civil, in all causes doth appertain, 
and is not, nor ought to be, subject to 
any foreign Furisdiction. 

Where we attribute to the Queen’s 
Mazesty the chief government, by which 
Titles we understand the minds of 
some slanderous folks to be offended ; 
we give not to our Princes the minister- 
ing either of God’s Word, or of thé 
Sacraments, the whith thing the In- 
jitnctions also lately set forth by 
Elizabeth our Queen do most plainly 
testify ; but that only prerogative, 
whith we see to have been given always 
to all godly Princes in holy Scriptures 
by God Himself; that ts; that they 
should rule all estates and degrees com- 
mitted to their charge by God, whether 
they be Ecclesiastical or Temporal, and 
restrain with the ctvil sword the stub- 
born and evil-doers. 

The Bishop of Rome hath no juris- 
diction in this Realm of England. 

The laws of the Realm may punish 
Christian men with death, for heinous 
and grievous offences. 

Lt is lawful for Christian men, at 
the command of the Magistrate, to 
wear weapons, and serve in the wars. 


F the seven Articles which still remain, there are some 
which under any circumstances I should feel myself 
Justified in considering very briefly, not so much because they 





1 That is, the Articles subsequent to Article xxxuir., the commentary on 
those intervening being by the Editor. 
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are unimportant, but because they hardly require proof or 
illustration. Amongst these are— 

Article xxxuL, Of excommunicate persons. 

Article xxxvu1, Of Christian men’s goods. 

Article xxx1x., Of a Christian man’s oath. 

Others again have been partially anticipated, as Article 
xxxIv., Of the Traditions of the Church, which was a subject 
incidentally handled, though of course inadequately, under 
Article xx. : 

Similarly Article xxxv1, Of the Consecration of Bishops 
and Ministers, was anticipated under Article xxl. 

Another would require a lengthened examination of the 
book of which it sanctions the use, in order to show that it 
doth contain a godly and wholesome doctrine, and necessary 
for these times (7.¢. when it was written), but for this there 
is manifestly no time; but I may shortly state that in 
general the doctrine is identical with that already proved in 
these Articles. 

There remains, therefore, only Article xxxvil. to form the 
subject of the last Lecture. But even of this I can only 
speak imperfectly, selecting paragraphs one and three, as in- 
volving the question of the Pope’s supremacy. The impor- 
tance of this is evident, for upon it really depends the view 
which the Romanist takes of the other errors of his Church. 
Be those errors never so palpable, unscriptural, uncatholic, 
the excuse of a thorough Romanist is that he believes these’ 
doctrines, whatever their apparent absurdity or illogicality, 
because he is bound to obey the supreme head of his Church. 

In order to arrive at the idea of what is meant by the 
Supremacy of the Pope, we must bear in mind that, in 
accordance with a policy very common with Papists, the 
extent of dominion involved in the words is variously esti- 
mated and defined by its advocates, according to the circum- 
stances of the times. There was a time when nothing less 
was claimed for the Popes ¢wre divino than absolute dominion, 
both temporal and spiritual, over every human being in this 
world, whether prince or peasant, man, woman, or child, nay, 
even over the souls in purgatory, nay, over the angels of God. 
The records in which these pretensions are set forth are 
either authoritative documents, I mean possessing a binding 
legal and canonical authority, still unrepealed ; or else the 
writings of allowed Doctors of that Church, or so-called 
saints, canonized perhaps for their very flatteries, and never 
disowned or silenced, or stamped with disapproval, but on 
the contrary, kept ever ready for use. As specimens of the 
claim I will read the following : — 
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Bonifacius vi. (A.D. 1300) writes : “ Declaramus, dicimus, 
definimus, pronunciamus, omnino esse de necessitate salutis 
omni humanae creaturae, subesse Romano pontifici.”! And to 
show what the meaning is of “ subesse,” we may refer to the 
earlier part of the same chapter, where it is distinctly stated 
that both swords are committed to the successors of St. Peter 
(this being their version of “ ecce duo gladii . . . sufficit,” in 
St. Luke xxii. 38); though a distinction is made as to the 
method of using them, the spiritual sword by the priest, the 
temporal sword by kings and soldiers, “sed ad nutum et 
patientiam ecclesiae.” The history of the world affords a 
fearful comment on the real meaning of these words. It 
must be further remembered that these words first of all pos- 
sess authority as part of the Canon law, still unrepealed ; and 
secondly, are expressly confirmed by a Council, called by the 
Romanists General, that of the Lateran under Leo x. 

At this Council (4.D. 1512) we find Stephen, Bishop of 
Patraca, in a set sermon before the Council, read these words 
without any rebuke: “In papa est omnis potestas supra 
omnes potestates, tam caeli, quam terrae,” basing his assertion 
on our Lord’s claim in St. Matt. xxviii. 18.2 

Again Durandus says : “Hic est Melchizedech, cuius sacer- 
dotium non est ceteris comparatum ; ille est caput omnium 
pontificum, a quo illi tanquam a capite membra descendunt, 
et de cuius plenitudine omnes recipiunt.” 

The extravagance to which the popes’ flatterers carried 
their adulation can hardly be conceived ; that whatsoever he 
do, no man can ever say to him, “Domine, ewr ita Jacis ?” 
that he hath all manner of law and right “in serinio pectoris 
sui;” “thatno mortal man dare reprove him ; that he is fifty- 
seven times greater than the emperor.” He allows himself 
to be addressed “Domine Deus noster Papa.”® “Nec Deus 
es, nec homo, quasi neuter es inter utrumque.” ° 

Now, I do not mean to affirm that these extreme opinions 
are held universally by all Roman Catholics; there is mani- 
festly a Cisalpine and a Transalpine view. No one would 
now think it convenient to assert in terms the universal 
temporal dominion of the Pope; yet the law is unrepealed, 





' Bonifac. Extrav. Comment. de Maior. et Obed. Unam Sanctam. ap. 
Jewel, Reply, Art. v. vol. ii. 133. 

2 See Jewel, ib. p. 132. 3 Durandus, It. i. ib. p. 195. 4 7b. p. 316. 

° 1b. p. 195 (where see Dr. Jelf’s note on the genuineness of the passage, 
which is quoted from Extrav. Johan, xxii. de Verborum signific. In 
Glossa. cum inter.). 

® See Jewel, Reply, Art. xxi. vol. iii, p. 440. 
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and wherever he can safely do it, the Pope still encroaches 
on the temporal prince, in such matters as dispensing powers, 
mixed marriages, appeals (under pretence of spiritual juris- 
diction) really and often avowedly interfering with municipal 
law. But taking them at present at their word, even sup- 
posing the claim to be only a spiritual one, what does this 
amount to? It is a claim to spiritual jurisdiction over the 
souls and consciences of every human being in all parts 
of the world; a claim on the part of the Bishop of Rome to 
be Sovereign Pontiff, Bishop of Bishops, Universal or Cicu- 
menical Bishop, the Vicar or Vicegerent of Christ on earth ; 
to be obeyed as if he were Christ Himself; to be the centre 
of all appeals, the fountain of all honour; one who can dis- 
pense with even moral and religious obligations ; one, for 
instance, who could grant a dispensation, as he has done, for 
the marriage of a brother and sister. I have no time to give 
authorities, but these are the facts, which public documents, 
never yet withdrawn, substantiate. It may be and is true, 
that many individual members of the Church of Rome, in 
their inmost consciences, repudiate this monstrous anti- 
christian tyranny ; but the claim survives, and on all suitable 
occasions is acted on. 

Now the point we have shortly to consider is whether 
there is any real foundation for this claim,—I do not say in 
reason, for that might have been superseded by a positive 
command of Christ; but any foundation in Scripture or in 
primitive antiquity. Let us first state the eround generally 
on which the advocates of the Papacy would defend their 
pretensions. 

It is said, then, that the Bishop of Rome, being the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter in that see, inherits all his privileges 
(notwithstanding the fact that the miraculous and super- 
natural powers of the Apostle do not reappear in the Pope), 
whatsoever they were; but that St. Peter was the Prince of 
the Apostles, and as such had jurisdiction over them ; that 
the eleven Apostles and St. Paul were not equal in power to 
St. Peter; and that consequently the Pope has jurisdiction 
over all bishops, as the successors of the other Apostles ; that 
he is in fact in an exclusive sense the Universal Patriarch, 
or Bishop of the whole world, the whole world being his 
diocese. ‘ 

Now the Scriptural foundation upon which all this super- 
structure rests is just St. Matt. xvi. 18,19: 20 e Iérpos, 
nad emi raitn Th Tétpa oiKxodopjaw pod THY éxkrnolav, Kab 
mvrae &dou ov KATITXVTOVTW AVTHS® Kal d@o0 Got TAS KAEIS 
ris Bacirelas TOV ovpaverv' Kal d éav Sions éml Ths yhs, Eorat 


va 
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dedepévov ev Tois ovpavois, Kal 6 éav Wons emt Ths yhs, ~ora 
Nerupévoy ev Trois ovpavois. 

But this authority is negatived by the fact that the early 
Fathers interpret this passage not of St. Peter, as if he were 
the wérpa, but of the confession which he had made of 
Christ. 

So St. Chrysostom : cal él ra’ry 1h wétpa .. . TovTeo Tt 
TH miores THS oporoylas.1 Cyril of Alexandria : ITérpav ofwat 
Tapwvipos étepov ovdev %) THY axardcecToy Tod pabnTod 
miotw amoxahov.2 St. Augustine: “Petra erat Christus, 
super quod fundamentum etiam ipse aedificatus est Petrus.” 3 
And no less than thirty-six such authorities have been col- 
lected to the same purport.‘ But the plainest of all is 
Origen: “ Petra est, quicunque est discipulus Christi . .. et 
super talem petram construitur omnis ecclesiastica doctrina. 
. . . Quod super unum illum Petrum tantum existimas aedi- 
ficari totam ecclesiam, quid dicturus es de Johanne filio 
tonitrui, et apostolorum unoqtioque? Num audebimus 
dicere, quod adversus Petrum unum non praevaliturae sint 
portae inferorum ? . . . An soli Petro dantur a Christo claves 
regni caelorum ?”® 

Now let me ask whether it is credible that such expres- 
sions as this, from writers during the first five centuries, are 
consistent with the existence of a belief, or a shadow of it, 
not only that the Bishop of Rome was supreme, but that St. 
Peter himself, through whoth he professes to claim; was the 
acknowledged riiler over the other Apostles. 

The second text alleged is St. John xxi. 15, but here surely 
there neither is, nor was there by the Fathers discovered, the 
least eaclusive authority even over the sheep, and not the 
smallest over other Pastors. It was simply (as the best com- 
mentators think), the threefold restoration to his pastoral 
privileges, corresponding to the loss of these privileges by 
this threefold denial. 

The last passage which has any shadow of bearing upon 
the question is St. Matt. x. 2, Tmpatos Yluwyv, a distinction 
not found in the catalogue as given by St. Mark and St. Luke, 
but marking doubtless a kind of precedency, such as among 
our own Bishops is given to those of London and Winchester ; 
and this primacy of rank and honour no one would be inclined 
to dispute in St. Peter, though they might well dispute it in 








1 Chrysost. in Matt. Hom. 54. ? Cyril Alex. de Trin. Dial. 4. 
* Aug. in Joann. Evang. Tract. exxiv. 5. 

4 See Jewel, Reply, Art. rv. vol. ii. 134. 

5 Origen in Matth. Tract. i. sub in. 
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his pretended successor the Pope ; though even here it is to be 
remarked that a primacy even of rank is implied as granted 
by common consent to St. James, when he presided_over the 
Council at Jerusalem, a fact quite inconsistent with St. Peter’s 
having any claim to that honour. But as for a primacy of 
jurisdiction or power, there is not the least shadow of it, as 
we shall see was perceived by the early Christian writers ; 
and on the other side is the fact that St. Paul, the last of the 
Apostles, and, as he calls himself, the least, was so far from 
submitting to St. Peter, that he withstood him to the face, 
because he was to be blamed.!_ How is it possible that he, or 
any other Apostle, could venture to do this, if there were 
any truth in the hypothesis that St. Peter had authority over 
the other Apostles ex iwre divino? Which of the highest 
atchbishops would have dared to do this in the time of 
Gregory VIL, when this supremacy had been established by 
the grossest usurpation which the world’s annals record ? 
What Cardinal would have withstood Gregory vu. to the face, 
because he was to be blamed ? 

The longer these pretended scriptural authorities are ex- 
amined, the more it will be found that they utterly fail: and 
if they fail with respect to any supremacy of St. Peter, then 
a fortiori, by our opponents’ own showing, they are utterly 
inapplicable to justify the usurpation of the pope. 

The same result follows ftom an examination of the 
Fathers of the first six centuties. It shows how they read 
Holy Scripture in their day; and what is hardly less con- 
elusive, what was their practice towards the Bishop of Rome. 
We may take the following as specimetis. 

1. We find in fact that the Bishops generally acted, 
though in communion with each other, yet in point of juris- 
diction totally independently of each other and of Rome. 
This was always the case with respect to the Kastern Church, 
even long before the Schism. Some instances of submission 
to the judgment of Rome about the fourth century are mani- 
fest or even confessed forgeries. Aeneas Sylvius, afterwards 
Pius 11, uses these words, “Ad episcopos Romanos aliquis 
sane, sed tamen parvus, ante Nicaenum concilium respectus 
erat.”2 The Bishops of Rome did not preside over the first 
principal Councils, nor call them together. St. Cyprian and 
the African Council positively declined and repudiated all 
appeals to Rome, or all interference of the Bishop of Rome 
with their own ecclesiastical affairs: whoever appealed to 
Rome was anathematized. How ever can we account for 





1 Gal. ii. 11. 2 Ap. Jewel, Reply, Art. iv. vol. ii, 219. 
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this, except on the ground that the Saint and Martyr Cyprian 
had never dreamt of supremacy ex iwre divino, or any supre- 
macy at all ? 

Again, in certain councils at Carthage and Hippo Regius, 
in 397, a canon was passed as follows: “Primae sedis epis- 
copus non presbyterorum Princeps, aut supremus Presbyter 
appellabitur, aut alio eiusmodi titulo insignietur, sed solum 
dicetur primae sedis episcopus.” ! 

The sixth Council of Carthage, in 418, at which St. Augus- 
tine was present, positively declined appeals to Rome, and 
proved that the pretended sanction of them by the Council 
of Niceea was a forgery.? 

2. Private writings of the Fathers are as inconsistent with 
the Romish pretensions as their public acts. St. Cyprian 
says “Quamvis Dominus apostolis omnibus post resurrec- 
tionem suam parem potestatem tribuat—tamen ut unitatem 
manifestaret, unitatis eiusdem originem ab uno incipientem 
sua authoritate disposuit. Hoc erant utique et caeteri apostoli, 
quod fuit Petrus, pari consortio praediti, et honoris et potes- 
tatis.”* So St. Chrysostom, commenting on St. Paul’s visit to 
St. Peter (Gal. i. 18), says that he was wndev Seduevos ITérpou, 
pndé ths éxelvov hovis, GAN iodtiywos dv avT@.* And even 
the title of “ universalis episcopus” is called by St. Gregory, 
typhum superbiae, nomen novum, vocabulum temerarium, 
stultum, superbum, pompaticwm, perversum, superstitiosum, pro- 
fanum, scelestum, nomen erroris, nomen singularitatis, nomen 
vanitatis, nomen hypocriseos, nomen blasphemiae.® 

What then, it may be asked, is the foundation for this 
unscriptural and uncatholic claim ? 

The answer is simple forgeries, such as the ‘Epistles of 
Anacletus, and the Epistles Decretal, known by the name of 
Pseudo Isidorianae.® 

I might go on, did time permit, to show the independence 
of the Kings and Church of England from the earliest times : 
but must conclude by referring you, for a fuller discussion of 
the subject, to Barrow’s masterly treatise on the Supremacy 
of the Pope. 





1 Cone. Carth. m1. can, 26. Hippon. can. 27; Richard, Anal. Conc. i. 
341, 332. 

2 Jewel, Reply, Art. iv. vol. ii, 158. 

3 Cypr. de Simplicitate Praelator. p. 195, ap. Jewel, ib. p. 170. 

* Chrysost. in Epist. ad Gal. i. ap. Jewel, ib. p. 200 

° The above expressions are collected from various parts of St. Gregory’s 
Epistles by Jewel, ib. p. 143. 

° See Jewel, ib. p. 136, and Dr. Jelf’s note. 
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ARTICULUS XXXVIII. 


Be Ellicita Sonorum Communi- 
catione. 


FAcuLratTes e¢ bona Christianorum 
non sunt communia, guoad tus et pos- 
sessionem, ut gquidam Anabaptistae 
zactant: debet tamen quisque de his 
quae possidet, pro facultatum ratione, 
pauperibus eleemosynas benigne dis- 
tribuere. 


ON Vail: 


ARTICLE XXXVIII. 


Of Christian Men's Goods, which 
are not common. 


THE Riches and Goods of Christians 
are not common, as touching the right, 
title, and possession of the same, as 
certain Anabaptists do falsely boast. 
Notwithstanding, every man ought, of 
such things as he possesseth, liberally 
to give alms to the poor, according to 
his ability. 


f ‘HE only difference in the various editions of this Article 
ig in the title, which in 1552 ran as follows, “ Chris- 


tianorum bona non sunt communia ;” “ Christian men’s goods 
are not common.” The present obscure Latin title is inter- 
preted by Dr. Hey as meaning “ of the unlawfulness of acting 
as if all goods were common.” 

The necessity for it is directly attributed to the commu- 

eunistic tenets of the Anabaptists, who first under Thomas 
Miinzer at Zwickau, in 1521,! and afterwards more violently 
under John Bockhold of Leyden at Miinster, in 1534, asserted 
among their other tenets that all who were admitted to the 
“true baptism ” must have everything in common.” 

That such a theory was never prevalent in the early 
Church may be proved by numerous passages from the 
Fathers. 

In the Epistle of Clemens Romanus to the Corinthians, 
we find the distinction of rich and poor recognised, in the 
injunction that the rich should not neglect the poor, and that 
the poor should give thanks to God for raising up one to 





u Hardwick, Hist. of the Reformation, p. 275. 


2 Gieseler’s Eccl. Hist. v. 344 (Eng. Trans.). 
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supply his need. Similarly Justin Martyr bears testimony 
that “ those that have plenty and are willing so to do, give 
each according to his disposition what he wills.”2 So 
Clement of Alexandria says that “ we should accept of riches 
as is agreeable to reason, and give a share of our wealth as 
friends to our neighbours, alike avoiding meanness and osten- 
tation.”® And, not to multiply passages, Augustine argues 
the question at great length in a letter to Hilarius, and jus- 
tifies the retention of private property in the Church. The 
only passage that is adduced on the other side is one from 
Tertullian, in which he says that “all things are common 
amongst us except our wives: in that only we disallow com- 
munity in which alone it is practised by other men ;”® but 
even in this passage the phraseology seems rather to point to 
a voluntary sharing of goods than to communism, and this he 
had expressly declared a little before, saying that “each 
person makes a moderate contribution on one day in the 
month, or when he will and if he can; for there is no com- 
pulsion, but all gifts are voluntary.” 

From the Bible the passages that are adduced against the 
Article are our Lord’s instruction to the young man to sell 
all that he had and give to the poor;® and the statement in 
Acts iv. 32, that none of the multitude said “that ought of 
the things which he possessed was his own ; but they had all 
things common.” But from this latter passage itself it is 
clear that the owners of property still remained in possession 
of it, only treating it as held in trust for the common weal; 
and the rebuke of St. Peter to Ananias shows that he did 
not blame him for refusing to part with all his property, but 
for falsely claiming credit for a self-renunciation which he 
had not made. And the case of the rich young man is intro- 
duced as exceptional; the injunction laid on him is nowhere 
uttered in a general form, and it was probably meant to meet 
a special weakness which our Lord discerned in an otherwise 
estimable character. 





* Clem. Rom. ad Cor, ¢. xxxvii. ‘O mdovovos émxopyyetra T@ TTOXO, 
6 be MT@xXOs ebxapioteira TO Oc@, Ott COwxev ait@ bv 0d avamdnpob 
avrov TO voTépnua. 

* Just. Mart. Apol. i. c. 67. Of edmopodvres dé Kal Bovdépevor Kara 
mpoaipeow exaoros TV éavTod 5 BovAerae Sida. 

3 Clem. Alex. Paed. iii. 6. TAovrou rolvuy petadnrréov ad&voddyes, Kai 
petadoréoy iravOporas, ov Bavaicas, ode dXalovikes. 

4 August. Epist. elvii. ¢. 4. 

° Tertull. Apol. c. 39. Omnia indiscreta sunt apud nos praeter uxores. 
In isto loco consortium solvimus in quo solo caeteri homines consortium 
exercent. 

6 St. Matt. xix. 21, 
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And on the other hand, the very passages in Holy Scrip- 
ture which inculcate the duty of Christian liberality pre- 
suppose the continued existence of personal rights in 
property. For if all things were in common, there would 
have been no meaning in the declaration that “it is more 
blessed to give than to receive ;”? that “God is well pleased 
with such sacrifices” as doing good and communicating to 
others ;? nor in the injunction to Timothy to “charge them 
that are rich in this world that . . . they be rich in good works, 
ready to distribute, willing to communicate ;”* and that of 
our Lord to “give to him that asketh thee, and from him 
that would borrow of thee turn not thou away.” * Nor again 
could the duty of providing for one’s own family have been 
placed on so high a footing as it is in 1 Tim. v. 8, where the 
man who neglects it is declared to deny the faith, and to be 
worse than an infidel. And it is clear that the encourage- 
ment which such a doctrine would have given to the idle and 
improvident would have gone far to corrupt society, and 
would have set Christianity in direct opposition to the 
advance of civilisation in the world. 

But in truth the general tendency of mankind is so 
much the other way,—to be too chary rather than extra- 
vagant in ministering to the wants of others, that having 
entered on the subject, the framers of the Article thought it 
well to add the second proposition, as a solemn testimony to 
the importance of beneficence in the scheme of Christianity. 
It is a duty which theoretically few will question ; it is laid 
before us continually by our Lord and His Apostles, so that 
it would be easy to add to the passages cited above in proof 
of it; but it is practically so alien to the natural tendencies 
of man’s heart, that it appeared dangerous to insist upon the 
right of retaining a man’s property for himself without im- 
pressing on him at the same time the absolute necessity of 


cheerful, liberal almsgiving. 





1 Acts xx. 35. 3:2'Tim. vi. 18, 19: 
2 Heb, xiii. 16. 4 St. Matt. v. 42. 
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ARTICULUS XXXIX., 
Be Eure Enrando. 


QUEMADMODUM § wuramentum va- 
num et temerarium a Domino nostro 
LESU CHRISTO, et Apostolo eius 
Lacoho, Christianis hominibus inter- 
dictum esse fatemur ; tta Christian- 
orum religionem minime prohibere 
censemus quin tubente Magrstratu in 
causa fidet et charitatis turare liceat, 
modo id fiat tuxta Prophetae doctri- 
nam, im iustilia, in iudicto, in vert- 


ARTICLE XXXIX. 
Of a Christian Mans Oath. 


As we confess that vain and rash 
swearing ts forbidden Christian men 
by our Lord FESUS CHRIST, and 
Fames His Apostle, so we judge that 
Christian religion doth not prohibit, 
but that a man may swear when the 
Magistrate requireth, in a cause of 
Saith and charity, so it be done accord- 
ing to the Prophets teaching, in 
justice, judgement, and truth. 


tate. 


XCEPT in the title, which in 1551 took the form of a 

proposition, “Licet Christianis ilurare,” “Christian 

men may take an oath,” there is no difference of moment 
between the various editions and versions of this Article. 

Like the preceding Article, it is probably directed imme- 
diately against the Anabaptists, who declared that every kind 
of oath was contrary to God’s Word. Their views on this 
point were shared by the Waldenses, as by the Quakers at 
the present day, but they at no time appear to have prevailed 
widely in the Church. 

In the writings of the Fathers, though we find continual 
warnings not only against false swearing, but against the 
multiplication of unnecessary oaths,—as in Cyril of Alex- 
andria, “ Let yea and nay, amongst those that have chosen to 
lead the best life, have the use and power of an oath, and let 
our conversation be rightly confirmed, for so it will follow 
that men will be bound to believe us;”! and in St. Augus- 
tine, “It is much safer, so far as rests with us, never to 
swear, so that there should be found in our mouths, yea yea, 


1 Cyril Alex. de Ador. in Spirit. et Verit. vz. (vol. i. p. 214). 
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nay nay, according to the warning of our Saviour ;”!—yet 
the very same writers, almost in the same breath, testify to 
the lawfulness of odths when there is sufficient occasion for 
their use.? 

And this guarded, careful use of oaths, on special solemn 
occasions, is exactly what we gather to be lawful from the 
testimony of Holy Scripture. On the one hand, we have the 
warning of our Lord, “ I say unto you, swear not at all,”’? and 
of St. James, “ Above all things, my brethren, swear not;” 4 
on the other, we have a chain of evidence, both from precept 
and example, that swearing in the cause of justice, judgment, 
and truth, is not displeasing in the sight of God. 

It is urged by those who repudiate all oaths that the two 
passages quoted are so explicit as to admit of neither mistake 
nor compromise, and that every kind of swearing must thence- 
forth have been a sin in any Christian. But if we look at 
the context of the passages, we find that in the former cer- 
tainly, and apparently in the latter, the whole question is about 
the use of oaths as a confirmation of the truth in common 
conversation, and these, which are not defended by the 
Article, may very well be allowed to be universally unlawful. 

On the other hand, we have the command of God, referred 
to in the Article itself, “Thou shalt swear, The Lord liveth, 
in truth, in judgment, and in righteousness ;” © and this in a 
passage which, though occurring in the Old Testament, is 
generally held to relate to the reign of the Messiah ; and in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews an oath is spoken of without con- 
demnation as an end of all strife, and is justified by the 
example of God Himself, who, “willing more abundantly to 
show unto the heirs of promise the immutability of His 
counsel, confirmed it by an oath.”® Moreover St. Paul, when 
he wishes to add solemnity to his assertion of a truth, 
repeatedly calls on God to witness what he says, in one pas- 
sage even imprecating God’s wrath upon himself if what he 
says is false.’ So in the Revelation, the angel that stood 








1 August. Hpist. clvii. (ad Hilarium), ¢. v. 40. 
; ae 
2 Cyril Alex. l.c.: Ei 8€ dtipdgouro mpos tuvds Td val Kat 76 od, TOY OpKav 
tal p ¢ ~ Len nn A -~ 
9 xpeta TerpapOw ourdy emi rd peifov 7 Ka yas, paddov 7) kata macay 


kriow. August. le.: “Non quia peccatum est verum iurare, sed quia 
gravissimum peccatum est falsum iurare ; quo citius cadit qui consuevit 
iurare.” Op. de Serm. Dom. i. 51: ‘*Tu non malum facis, qui bene 
uteris iuratione.” 

3 St. Matt. v. 34. 4 St. James v. 12. 

5 Jer. iv. 2. 6 Heb. vi. 16, 17. 
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Rom. i. 9, ix. 1, Phil. i. 8, 1 Thess. ii. 5, 10, Gal. i. 20, ete. 
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upon the sea “sware by Him that liveth for ever and ever 

_. .. that there should be time no longer.”! And that 
the highest testimony might not be wanting, our Lord Him- 
self, when the high priest, in the exercise of his authority, 
adjured Him by the living God to tell him whether He were 
indeed the Christ, admitted both the lawfulness and the 
force of such an appeal by breaking the silence which He 
had hitherto observed.? 

And so, while we banish all light and trivial oaths from 
our ordinary conversation, while we may be thankful for 
legislation which reduces the number of unnecessary oaths, 
especially oaths relating to the future performance of duties, 
while we even acknowledge that all oaths are but a necessary 
evil forced upon us by the want of truthfulness too prevalent 
among men, yet we cannot refuse to acknowledge the law- 
fulness of judicial oaths, administered by duly constituted 
authority, as a Solemn means of eliciting the truth, for the 
furtherance of the cause of justice in the world. 





1 Rev. x. 6. 2 St. Matt. xxvi. 63. 
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helped in the first Book of Homi- 
lies, 383. 
Bramhall on the number of the Sacra- 
ments, 319. 
on transubstantiation, 347. 
Breviary, saint-worship in the, 276. 
Browne, Bishop Harold, on New Testa- 
ment quotations from Old Testa- 
ment, 111. 
Bull, Bishop, on éuoovela, 51. 
on Adyos, 46, 48. 
on St. Paul and St. James, 194. 
Burnet, Bishop, on Article xvi, 229. 
on private confession, 375. 
on extreme unction, 326. 
Burton on Anti-Nicene testimony to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, 153. 


| Cacrtianus, Bishop of Carthage, 329. 


Calvin, errors of, 5. 
against the libertines, 119. 
on relics, 273. 
Canons of 1571, 14, 107, 140. 
Carpocrates on Purgatory, 261. 
Carpocratians deny the ascension of 
Christ’s body, 74. 
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Casaubon, on moderation of English 
- Church, 316. 
Catechism supplements the Articles, 19. 
Cathariste, 119. 
Catholic, importance of title, 94. 
Celestinus, a Pelagian, 170. 
Celibacy of clergy, evil of, 242. 
Cheney, Bishop of Gloucester, 9. 
Christ’s divinity, 49. 
humanity, 53. 
merits, 195. 
Christening, meaning of term, 335. 
Chrysostom, St., on communion in both 
kinds, 359. 
on the nature of the elements re- 
maining, 350. 
on the need of grace, 189. 
on the sign of the cross in ordina- 
tion, 386. 
against the supremacy of St. Peter, 
396. 
on the equality of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, 239. 
wérpa means lors, 394, 
calls preaching lepocuv and Ovota, 
368. 


on regeneration, 339, 340. 
on Christ’s appearance to Stephen, 
5 


70. ° 
on the faults of the Virgin Mary, 
216. 
Church, the, apostolical, 150. 
is Catholic, 148. 
holiness of, 147. 
meaning of, 141. 
unity of, 146. 
Cicero, a monotheist, 31. 
Clarke, Samuel, on the Trinity, 36. 
Clemens Alex. on Descent into Hell, 65. 
against deception in image-worship, 
271. 
acknowledges 
298. 
on Christian sacrifices, 364. 
on the Sunday, 130. 
Clemens Romanus, read in church, 117, 
38 


private property, 


on distinction of rich and poor, 
397. 
on the Trinity, 42. 
Clement (Pseudo), on reservation of the 
elements, 353. 
Clergy, perpetual succession of, 145. 
Common Prayer is fostered in English 
Church, 306. 
Confession and the Confessional, 322, 
Confirmation, 319. 
Congregationalist ministers, 292, 
Contrition, 321. 
Constantine’s conversion, 149, 
rules for Sunday, 130. 
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Consubstantiation, 352. 
Conversion, meaning of, 186. 
Cooptati, 287, 288. 
Cornelius, faith of, 205. 
ce hope for virtuous heathen, 
230. 
Cornelius, Bishop of Rome, 222. 
Corpus Christi Day, hymn for, 359. 
Cosin on the Canon, 111 et seq. 
Councils, liable to error, 255 et seq. 
number of, 247. 
first six received by Church of 
England, 256. 
(Ecumenical, 251. 
recognised by Act of Parliament, 
251. 
compared by Gregory 1. to the 
Four Gospels, 251. 
Councils, viz.— 
Alexandria (Synod of), a.D. 339, 294. 
Angers, ae 453, allows married clergy, 
372. 
Antioch, A.D. 341, on excommunication, 
375, 


Basle, a.p. 1438, denied the cup to 
laity, 256, 358. 
deposed Eugenius 0., 256. 
asserted the Virgin to be free from 
original sin, 256. 
Bracara, A.D. 675, against mixing the 
elements, 360. 
on receiving in both kinds, 357. 
Carthage 11., A.D. 397, on the Canon, 
115. 
on opus operatum, 352. 
against the encroachmentsof Rome, 
396. 
Carthage Iv., A.D. 398, on excommuni- 
cation, 375. 
on the ordination of priests, 386, 
387. 
Carthage vi., A.D. 418, on general sin, 
214. 


declines appeals to Rome, 396. 
Chalcedon, a.p., 451, against Eutyches, 
56. 
called by Valentinian, 253. 
Clermont, A.D. 1095, enjoins communion 
in both kinds, 358. 
Constance, A.D. 1414-1418, denied the 
cup to the laity, 256, 358, 360. 
deposed three Popes, 256. 
Constantinople, a.p. 381, summoned 
by Theodosius, 381. 
against the Apollinarians, 160. 
finished the Creed, 81. 
calls Jerusalem Mother of Churches, 
149 
Constantinople 11., A.D. 553, summoned 
by Justinian, 253. 
a General Council, 251. 
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Councils, viz.— 

Constantinoplein Trullo, or Quinisextum 
A.D. 691, a General Council sum- 
moned by Justinian 11., 251, 253. 

allows marriage of clergy, 372. 

Constantinople, third General, a.p. 869, 

summoned by Basil, 253. 
not universally acknowledged, 253. 

Constantinople v., A.D. 518, confirms 
Nicene Creed, 154. 

Elvira, a.D. 303, on excommunication, 
374, 

on pictures in church, 271. 

Ephesus, A.D. 431, summoned by 'Theo- 

dosius the younger, 253. 
condemned Nestorius, 55. 

Florence, A.D, 1439, asserted Purgatory, 

262. 
and the seven Sacraments, 256. 

Frankfort, A.D, 794, summoned by 
Charlemagne, 253. 

Gangra, A.D. 324, allows 
clergy, 371. 

Hippo Regius, a.p. 397, against en- 
croachments of Rome, 396. 

Jerusalem, under presidency of St, 
James, 252. 

abrogated ceremonial law, 124. 

Laodicea, a.p, 364, against reading 
uncanonical books, 114. 

Lateran Iv., A.D, 1215, passed errone- 
ous decrees, 17. 

on transubstantiation, 106, 256, 
347, 351. 

Lateran v., A.D., 1512-1517, confirmed 
Papal supremacy, 392. 

Milevis, a.p. 416, condemns doctrine 
that any men are sinless, 214, 

Nicea, A.D. 325, occasion of, 135. 

summoned by Constantine, 11, 253. 
under Constantine’s presidency, 11. 
drew up the Creed, 153. 


married 
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Councils, viz.— 


Toledo 1., A.D, 397, quoted (wrongly) 
for Filioque, 154. 
on reservation of elements, 360. 
Toledo _vui., A.D. 653, introduced 
Filioque, 81, 154. 
Trent, A.D. 1545-1563, erroneous and 
unscriptural, 17, 256. 
sanctions decrees by anathema, 162. 
on the Apocrypha, 110. 
on attrition, 322. 
on the Canon of Scripture, 97. 
on concupiscence not being sin, 179. 
on confession, 323. 
on contrition, 321. 
adds unscriptural Articles to the 
Creed, 105, 155. 
denies the cup to the laity, 358. 
moderate about excommunication, 
375. 
on image-worship, 269. 
on indulgences, 267, 268. 
on Latin services, 299. 
on the Mass, 363, 368. 
on masses for the dead, 367. 
says that Protestants repudiate 
good works, 201. 
on Purgatory, 262, 263. 
on reliques, 273. 
on meaning of Sacrament, 314. 
on number of Sacraments, 318. 
on saint-worship, 274. 
on the inspiration of Holy Scrip- 
ture, 96, 
on man’s possible sinlessness, 214. 
on Transubstantiation, 347. 
on the Virgin’s sinlessness, 171, 
214, 
Vasens, A.D, 529, on reading homilies 
in church, 383. 
Vatican, A.D. 1870, on Papal Infalli- 
bility, 241. 


on excommunication, 375, Covenanters on war, 125, 
forged additions to Canons of, 240. Coverdale, Miles, Bishop of Exeter, 8. 
maintained the Son to be éuoovctos, Cox, Bishop of Ely, 9. 
51. Cranmer, elected Archbishop, 4. 
appeals to Holy Scripture, 105. animus of, in Reformation, 13. 
settles the doctrine of the Trinity, drafted forty-two Articles, 5. 
42. chief author of first book of Homi- 
Nica 1, A.D. 787, summoned by lies, 197, 383. 

Constantine and Irene, 253. Creeds, a record of heresy, 134. 
erroneous, 256, commonly summed up with an 
contradicted by Art. 11, 74. anathema, 162. 
allows image-worship, 269. supplemental to the Articles, 18. 
leads up to transubstantiation, 350. Cyprian, St., on communion in both 

Rheims, a.p, 813, sanctions the prin- kinds, 359, 

ciple of homilies, 383. holds the Descent into Hell, 65. 
Saragossa, A.D. 380, on the reservation rebaptized heretics, 329. 

of the elements, 360, but_avoids schism on the point, 
Senes, A.D. 1528, on the seven Sacra- 379. 

ments, 319. on Infant Baptism, 342. 
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Cyprian, St., on original sin, 174. 
against St. Peter’s pre-eminence, 
239. 
declines appeals to Rome, 395. 
against Romish pretensions, 396. 
against Roman supremacy, 240. 
on the Trinity, 43. 
Cyril Alex. discourages oaths, 400. 
but allows them, 401. 
mérpa is explained as mloris, 394. 
Cyril Jerus. on partaking of Christ in the 
Lord’s Supper, 346. 
on regeneration, 339. 
Holy Scripture the sole test of 
truth, 104. 


Damani, Card., Prayer to the Virgin, 
282 


Davies, Bishop of St. Asaph, 9. 
Davis, Bishop of St. David’s, 9. 
Deadly sin, 220. 
Decian persecution, 223. 
Decretals, forged, the groundwork of 
Roman supremacy, 240, 396. 
Dedication, feast of, 248. 
Dionysius of Alexandria uses the word 
duootctos, 51. 
Dionysius (Pseudo) on communion in both 
kinds, 359. 
Divine right of Episcopacy, 290. 
Divorce, Mosaic law concerning, tem- 
orary, 125. 
Docetee, 59, 72, 158, 160. 
Donatists, 329. 
Aovréa, 281. 
Duns Scotus, leader of the Scotists, 204. 
on Free-will, 183. 
that transubstantiation is a modern 
dogma, 351. 
Durandus maintains papal supremacy, 
392. 


Easter, controversy about time of, 379. 

Edessa, Church of, maintained the De- 
scent into Hell, 65. 

Eleusinian mysteries, monotheistic, 31, 
35. 


Eleutherius, an heretical Pope, 242. 
Blevation of the Host, 354. 
Elizabeth, Queen, the head of Protestant 
Europe, 93. 
her view of the English Church, 14. 
English Church, reformed Catholic, 6, 13. 
not an Act of Parliament Church, 
11. 
Epiphanius on the Canon, 114. 
an early Creed of, 153. 
holds the Descent into Hell, 65. 
on the Divinity of the Holy Ghost, 
84. 
on the Procession from the Son, 82, 
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ee against pictures in church, 
271 


Essays and Reviews, 59. 
Eudzmon on compulsory confession, 323. 
Eugenius tv. on the seven sacraments, 


319. 
Eusebius on Mal. i. 11, 368. 
against universality of Rome’s 
supremacy, 239. 
Eutyches confounded the two natures, 


condemned at Chalcedon, 56. 
Extreme unction, 325. 


Fairu the instrument of justification, 


194. 

Faithlessness punished by God, 163. 

Familists, 119, 214. 

Fiducians, 198. 

Filioque controversy, 80 et seq. 

Fisher, Bishop, on Purgatory, 70, 263. 

that transubstantiation is a modern 

doctrine, 347. 

Fourth Commandment, binding in spirit, 

128, 


Getastus (Pope) on the substance and 
nature of the bread remaining, 
350. 


on communicating in both kinds, 


Gerson, that the priests alone should 
communicate in both kinds, 359. 
God’s eternity proved, 31. 
unity proved, 30. 
Grace defined, 187, 188. 
ex congruo and ex condigno, 203 


et seq. 
Greek Church, mode of administering the 
wine, 357. 
requires the clergy to be married, 
7 


372. 
treek Church, the ‘‘ orthodox,” 379. 
Gregory 1., St., on Cornelius, 205. 
against image-worship, 272. 
the first to favour the doctrine of 
Purgatory, 265. 
on Regeneration, 340. 
against Papal supremacy, 240. 
condemns the title of universalis 
episcopus, 239, 396. 
on the imperfection of man’s good 
works, 201. 
Gregory vil., impatient of resistance, 395. 
forbade marriage of clergy, 372. 
Gregory Nazianzen, St., on the Canon, 
114, 


against Councils, 255. 
his father, Bishop of Nazianzum, 
was married, 371. 
Gregory Nyssen, St., was married, 371. 
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Grindal, Bishop of London, 9. 
Grotius, Hugo, imprisonment of, 182. 
Gudule, St., legend of, 351. 

Guest, Bishop of Rochester, 9. 


Harpine, Jewel’s antagonist, 8. 
defends private Masses, 370. 
Heathen virtue, value of, 206. 
Heathen pe testify to original sin, 
172. 


Hell, meaning of word, 66. 
Helvetic Confession, 25. 
agrees with Art. xxv1., 330. 
Hermas, Pastor of, read in church, 117, 
383. 


Hessey, Dr., Bampton Lectures on Sun- 
day, 131. 
Heurtley’s Harmonica Symbolica, 134. 
Hey, Dr., on the ‘‘select band” of the 
Wesleyans, 213. 
Hilary of Arles, probably author of 
Athanasian Creed, 156. 
Hilary of Poitiers, holds the ‘‘ Descent 
into Hell,” 65. 
married, 371. 
on partaking of Christ in the Holy 
Communion, 346. 
makes Holy Scripture the test of 
truth, 104, 
itacuds and cognate words, 64. 
Hildebertus Cenomanensis first used the 
word transubstantiation, 351. 
Hindoos, Trinity of the, 44. 
Hodgskyns, Bishop of Bedford, 8. 
Holy Communion, various names for the, 


345. 
Holy Ghost, Divinity of the, 83 et seq. 
grace of the, 87 et seq. 
is Jehovah, 155. 
Homilies, authorship of the, 197. 
supplement the Articles, 22. 
Homily of Good Works, 195. 
of Justification, 197. 
‘Omoovoros, 51, 153. 
Honorius’ rules for Sunday, 131. 
Hooker on Christ’s nature, 51. 
on the independence of the Church 
of England, 380. 
estimate of Jewel, 10. 
Hooper, Bishop, views about clerical 
dress, 244, 
Horn, Bishop of Winchester, 9. 
Horsley, Bishop, on the Descent into 
Hell, 67. 
‘Yrepdovvcla, 281, 


Iprauists, 49. 

Idolatry, professed and real meaning of, 
270. 

Ignatius, St., on communion in both 
kinds, 359. 
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Ignatius, St., holds the Descent into Hell, 
65, 


on madala dvocéBeca, 174. 
on Sunday, 130, 
on Trinity, 42. 
Image-worship introduced by second 
Council of Niczea, 269. 
Immaculate Conception of B.M.V. a new 
dogma, 215, 
Feast of, 214. 
Indifferentism, 229, 
Indulgences, 209, 267. 
Infant Baptism, 341. 
Infinity only to be described by nega- 
tives, 34. 
Innocentius 1. on anointing the sick, 


Intention, Romish theory ot, 330. 
Trenzeus, St., Creeds of, 135, 137. 

holds the Descent into Hell, 65. 

on Episcopal ordination, 294. 

on original sin, 174. 

on partaking of Christ in the 

Eucharist, 346. 

on the sinfulness of man, 217. 

on Sunday, 130. 

against Papal supremacy, 240. 

on faults of the Virgin Mary, 216. 
Irish, Roman Catholic service in, 307. 
Ischyras, irregularly ordained, 294. 


James, Sv., Primate among the Apostles, 
395 


and St. Paul not discordant, 194. 
Jansenists on Free-will, 183. 
Jelf, Dr., Bampton Lectures quoted, 325, 
331, 341, 349, 352. 
Jerome, St., on the Canon, 115. 
holds the Descent into Hell, 65. 
mentions a Hebrew version of 
Ecclesiasticus, 112. 
on the authority of the: Emperors, 
254. 
testifies to reading homilies in 
church, 383. 
on Mal. i. 11, 368. 
on Episcopal ordination, 294. 
on reliques, 273. 
on the ancient faith of the Church 
of Rome, 241. 
uses me word sacrifice of prayer, 
363. 


on the sufficiency of Scripture, 
105. 

on Scripture as the test of truth, 
104, 


on the universality of sin in man, 
201. 
on vernacular services, 302. 
Jerome (Pseudo) on the reservation of the 
elements, 353. 
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Jesuits on Free-will, 183. 
Jewel, Bishop of Salisbury, one of greatest 
of divines, 9, 10. 
Apology, semi-official, 22. 
engaged on the Articles of 1562, 10. 
os : of 1571, 11. 
on auricular confession, 323. 
on the catholicity of the Reforma- 
tion, 15. 
main author of Homilies, B. 11, 
22, 197. 
on Justification, 198. 
on St. Matt. xvi., 18, 238. 
on second Nicene Council, 272. 
on original sin, 175. 
on the number of the Sacraments, 


Bik 
on the reception of the Sacra- 
ments, 317. 


on man’s sinfulness, 217. 
against Papal supremacy, 392. 
on vernacular services, 299. 
Josephus on the Canon, 109. 
Jubilees, 268, 269. 
Julianus, a Pelagian, 170. 
Julius, Pope, rebukes those who mix the 
elements, 360. 
Justification explained, 86, 192. 
Justin Martyr, calls Bishops presidents, 
295. 


on communicating in both kinds, 
359. 
on partaking of Christ in the 
Eucharist, 346. 
on carrying the Holy Communion 
to the sick, 327. 
on original sin, 174. 
on the mode of roasting the Paschal 
lamb, 61. 
acknowledges private property, 
98. 
on Sunday, 130. 
on the Trinity, 42. 
on vernacular services, 302, 303. 
Justinian, Code on Sunday, 131. 


Kavoy, 132. 

Kidd on the Articles, 86. 
Koran on Indifferentism, 230. 
Kurtz on Scholasticism, 204. 


Lampetu Register, 8. 
Latimer helped in first Book of Homilies, 
383. 


Aarpela, 281. : é 
Laud, accused of forgery in Article xx., 
24 


Laurence, on Justification, 198. 
on scholastic view of original sin, 
168. 
Leo ., on communicating in one kind, 360. 
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Leo 111., disallows Filioque, 81. 
Leo x., on the Pope’s power over Purga- 
tory, 267. 
Leo xi1.’s jubilee, 268. 
Liberius, an Arian Pope, 242. 
Libertines, a fanatical sect, 119. 
Liguori, canonization of, 275. 
Liturgies bear witness to the Trinity, 43. 
Aéyos explained, 46-48. 
Loyola on Free-will, 183. 
Luther agrees with Article xxv1., 330. 
on the power of Baptism, 336. 
his marriage, 372. 
Lutheran expressions adopted, 45. 
Lyra, Nich., disconnects St. John vi. from 
the Holy Communion, 348, 
on vernacular services, 303. 


Macarius holds the Descent into Hell, 65. 
Macedonian heresy, $1 
Macedonius, 158, 159. 
Mahomet, 59. 
Mahometans monotheistic, 35. 
Mai, Card., hymn to the cross, 273. 
Maimonides on unity of God, 31. 
Manicheans on the Old and New Testa- 
ment, 119. 

abstain from wine, 360. 
Mansi’s collection of Councils, 250. 
Marcion excommunicated, 374. 
Marcionites allowed plurality of Baptism, 


155. 
Mariolatry, 281. 
Mass, meaning of, 362. 
Masses, private, 369. 
purchase of, 260. 
Matrimony not a sacrament, 325. 
Melanchthon on the power of Baptism, 
33 


6. 
helped the English Reformers, 4. 
Melito on the Canon, 112. 
Mennonites, 119. 
Merick, Bishop of Bangor, 9. 
Metaphor unavoidable, but leads to error, 
1 


Missal, on the theory of intention, 351. 
Montanus, heresy of, 242. 
denied the ascension of Christ’s 
Body, 74. 
on Purgatory, 261. 
Moravians, some omit the fifth petition 
in the Lord’s Prayer, 214. 
Mosaic law should be studied, 124. 
Munzer, Thomas, an Anabaptist leader, 
397 


Mystics on twofold principles of good and 


evil, 119. 
on sinlessness of saints, 213, 


Nacq’s Huan consecration, 7. 
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Natural Religion not considered in the 
Articles, 27. 

Neale, Bonner’s secretary, 8, 

Nectarius, Bishop of Constantinople, abol- 
ished office of penitentiary, 323. 

Nestorius asserted two persons in Christ, 
55, 160. 

New Testament, doubtful books of, 117, 

Nicene Creed-closed with anathema, 162. 

Niclas, H., of Amsterdam, 214. 

Nicolas 1. introduces Filioque, 81. 

Novatian and Novatus, 222. 

Nowell’s Catechism, 22, 


Opus OpERATUM, doctrine of, 352. 
fostered by Latin service, 308. 
Orders not a sacrament, 325. 
Ordinal, revised, 386. 
Origen, on final salvation of devils, 261. 
on the absence of images from 
Christian churches, 271. 
on Infant Baptism, 342. 
on original sin, 174. 
Tlérpa is any disciple, 394, 
on Purgatory, 261. 
on regeneration, 339. 
on reservation of the elements, 
353. 
on Sunday, 130, 
Original sin, 168. 
Overal, Bishop, completed Catechism, 19. 


PAcIAN, on the reception of sinners, 223. 
Palmerius, Mattheus and Matthias, con- 
tinued Eusebius’s Chronicon, 
239. 
Paphnutius asserted the right of the clergy 
to marry, 372. 
Paradise, meaning of, 68. 
Hapdxdnros, meaning of, 78, 
Pardons defined, 266. 
Parker, Matthew, first Protestant arch- 
bishop, 7. 
consecration of, 7, 285, 289, 387. 
his ms. of the Articles, 243. 
Parkhurst, Bishop of Norwich, 9, 
Parsons the Jesuit, 8. 
Patripassians, 51, 59, 
Patron saints, 280, 
Paul, St., and St. James not discordant, 
194, 
Pearson, Bishop, on the Communion of 
saints, 151, 
on the death of our Lord, 62. 
on the Descent into Hell, 69, 
on reprobation, 227, 
on the suffering of our Lord, 60, 
Pelagius on free-will, 183 et seq. 
on the merit of good heathens, 
203. 
on original sin, 168. 
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Pelagius, denied universality of sin, 212. 
use of Zech. i. 3, 204. 
history of, 169. 
Penance, 320. 
Penitents, gradations of, 219. 
Peter, St., not the Rock, 238. 
not supreme over the Apostles, 
393. 
had some precedency, 394. 
Petrus Lombardus, master of the Sor- 
bonne, 204, 
devised the number seven for the 
Sacraments, 319. 
Pavraciacral, 59, 
Philo on the stability of the Canon, 111. 
Photinus, Bishop of Sirmium, 160. 
Photius, Bishop of Constantinople, con- 
demns Filhioque, 81. 
Pickering’s Prayer-Book, 137. 
Pius m1. o the marriage of the clergy, 
372. 
on the moderation of the ante- 
Nicene Roman Bishops, 395. 
Pius tv., Bull of, 105, 155. 
added to the Nicene Creed, 256. 
Plato on Aédyos, 46, 
on Purgatory, 261. 
Pliny on Sunday, 130. 
Pole, Card., not duly consecrated, 9. 
Polycarp, St., Epistles read in church, 
383. 


Pope, Alexander, 
229, 
Popes, sometimes heretics or profligates, 
242, 
Prayer-Book supplements Articles, 19. 
dogmatical, 19, 20. 
editions of, 21. 
Prayers for the dead, 265, 266. 
Precepts and counsels distinguished, 209. 
Presbyterian orders, 293. 
Priest, meaning of, in the Christian 
Church, 366. 
Priestley, definition of the Adyos, 46, 
Procession of the Host, 327; 352: 
Protestant Churches involuntarily gave 
up Episcopacy, 284. 
Protestantism, meaning of, 92 et seq. 
Prymer, King’s, 21. 
Purgatory, not an ancient idea in the 
Church, 70. 
defined by Bellarmine, 259. 
a heathen doctrine, 261, 
Purim, feast of, 248. 
Puritans, objection to one Ordinal, 388, 
unduly neglect Ritual, 244, 246. 
Pusey, Dr., truth and office of the Church 
of England, 105. 
Pyx, 353. 


indifferentism, 133 


? 


QUAKERS represent the Anabaptists, 330. 
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Quakers forbid oaths, 400. 
reject the Sacraments, 314, 317. 
reject vital truths, 88, 236. 
Quinquarticular controversy, 182. 


RATIONALISM irrational, 29, 47. 
fostered by rejecting the New Tes- 
tament, 123. 
sprang from evasive subscription 
of Creeds, 161. 
Reformation, history of the, 3-12. 
Regeneration, meaning of, 337, 338, 340. 
taught by the Church of England, 
178, 334-336. 
not prominently urged in the 
Articles, 178. 
proved from Scripture, 337. 
wrought in Baptism, 89. 
convertible term with Baptism, 
168, 177. 
Reliques, 273. 
Remonstrants on Free-will, 183. 
on the Sacraments, 314. 
Reprobation, 227. 
Reservation of the elements, 353. 
Reynolds, 8. 
Rheims Testament, 355. 
Ricaut, Sir Paul, on the Greek adminis- 
tration of the Cup, 357. 
Ridley, aided in drawing up the Forty- 
two Articles, 5. 
helped in the first Book of 
Homilies, 383. 
animus of, in the Reformation, 14. 
Roman Church a Church, 235. 
not the Catholic Church, 149, 238, 
241. 
holds Christian antiquity in con- 
tempt, 179. 
abolishes the Second Command- 
ment, 127. 
use of Latin services in, 299. 
objections to our Ordinal, 387. 
Romish and Roman Catholic distin- 
guished, 94. 
Romish clergy, profligacy of, 329. 
Ronge, 136. 
Ruffinus on the composition of the 
Apostles’ Creed, 139. 
on the evidence for I’lioque, 81. 
Rule of Faith explained, 18, 95. 


Sapparu, the primeval, 129. 
superseded, 128. 

Sabellians, 158, 159. 
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vice, 304. 

Sacrament, meaning of the word, 311. 

Sacrifice, meaning of, in the Church of 
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Sanders, 8. 
Sanderson on Divine right, 290, 
on Rom. xiv. 23, 206. 
Sandys, Bishop of Worcester, 9. 
Satisfaction, 323. 
Saxon Confession allows excommunica- 
tion, 376. 
Scambler, Bishop of Peterborough, 9. 
Scholastic view of original sin, 168. 
Scholasticism, object of, 203. 
Schoolmen, 33. 
responsible for doctrine of Purga- 
tory, 262 
Scotch Confession agrees mainly with 
Art. xxvi., 330. 
Schwenkfeld denied the humanity of the 
risen Saviour, 72. 
Scory, Bishop of Hereford, 7-9. 
Scripture, Holy, definition of, 108, 109. 
assumed to be true, 36. 
attested by tradition, 108. 
critical knowledge of, not neces- 
sary to salvation, 98. 
garbled by heretics, 36. 
Jewish classification of, 109 et seq. 
ultimate test of truth, 15. 
read in the vulgar tongue, 117. 
Semi-Pelagians, 184, 188. 
Serpent, brazen, destroyed by Hezekiah, 
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Shechinah, 33. 
Simon Magus, 59. 
Sixtus Senensis on the Canon, 109. 
Sin against the Holy Ghost, 221. 
Sins venial and mortal distinguished, 259. 
Sixtus rv. on the Immaculate Conception 
of B.M.V., 214. 
Socinians deny the Atonement, 63. 
hold Christ to have been peccable, 
212, 
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Socrates on the authority of the Em- 
perors, 254. 
Solifidians, 198. 
Spencer, the Sabbath a Mosaic institu- 
tion, 129. 
Spire, Diet of, a.p. 1529, 92. 
Spiridion, a married Bishop of Cyprus, 
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Stapleton, 8. 

Stephen of Autun, invented the term 
transubstantiation, 351. 
Stephen, Bishop of Patrarca, maintains 

the Papal Supremacy, 392. 
DduBorov explained, 182. 
Supererogation, meaning of, 208. 
Synesius’s form of excommunication, 

375. 
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Te Deum, 21, 
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rationalistic, 361, 
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Trinity, extent of the term, 28, 
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A SHADOW OF DANTE. Being an Essay towards Studying Himself, 


his World, and his Pilgrimage. 
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“ The ‘Shadow of Dante’ is a well-con- 
ceived and inviting volume, designed to re- 
commend the * Divina Commedia’ to English 
readers, and to facilitate the study and com- 
prehension of tts contents.” —ATHENEUM. 

“< And it is in itself a true work of art, a 
whole finely conceived, and carried out with 
sustained power,—one of those reproductions 
and adumbrations of great works, in which 
mere servile copying disappears, and which 
are only possible to a mind which, however 
inferior to its original, is yet of the same 
order and temperament, with an unusual 
faculty for taking the impressions of that 
original and reflecting them undimmed. It 
is much to say ofa volume like this, But tt is 
not too much to say, when, after going through 
it, we consider the thorough knowledge of the 
subject shown in it, the patient skill with 
which the intricate and puzzling arrange- 
ments of the poem, full of what we call the 
conceitts and puzzles of the contemporary 
philosophy, ave unravelled and made intel- 
ligible ; the discrimination and high principle 
with which so ardent a lover of the great 
poet blames his excesses; the high and noble 
Christian faith which responds to his ; and, 
lastly, the gift of eloquent speech, keen, rich, 
condensed, expressive, which seems to have 
passed into the writer from the loving study 
of the greatest master in his own tongue of all 
the inimitable harmonies of language —the 
tenderest, the deepest, the most awful,’— 
GUARDIAN. 

“< The work introduces us not merely to the 


By Maria FRANCESCA ROSSETTI. 
Ios. 6d. 


With 


author's life and the political and ecclesiastical 
conjunctures under which he lived, but to the 
outlines of the Catholicised systems of ethics, 
astronomy, and geography which he inter- 
preted in classifying his spirits and assigning 
them their dwellings ; as also to the drift of 
his leading allegories; and finally, to the 
general conduct of his poem—which ts amply 
illustrated by citations from the most literal 
verse translations. We find the volume 
Surnished with useful diagrams of the Dant- 
esque universe, of Hell, Purgatory, and the 
‘Rose of the Blessed, and adorned with a 
beautiful group of the likenesses of the poet, 
and with symbolic figures (on the binding) in 
which the taste and execution of Mr. D. G. 
Rossetti will be recognised. The exposition 
appears to us remarkably well arranged and 
digested; the author's appreciation of Dante's 
religious sentiments and opinions 1s peculiarly 
hearty, and her style refreshingly independent 
and original.” —PAaLL MALL GAZETTE, 

“Tt bears traces throughout of having been 
due to a patient, loving and appreciative 
study of the great poet, as he is exhibited, not 
merely in the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ but in his 
other writings. The result has been a book 
which ts not only delightful in itself to read, 
but is admirably adapted as an encouragement 
to those students who wish to obtain a prelimt- 
nary survey of the land before they attempt to 
follow Dante through his long and arduous 
pilgrimage. Of all poets Dante stands most 
in need of such assistance as this book offers.” 
—SaATURDAY REVIEW. 
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A DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL 
NARRATIVE. By the Rev. Isaac WILLIAMS, B.D., formerly Fellow of 


Trinity College, Oxford. 
Crown 8yo. 5s. each. 


THOUGHTS ON THE STUDY OF 
THE HOLY GOSPELS. 


Characteristic Differences in the Four 
Gospels. 

Our Lord’s Manifestations of Himself. 

The Rule of Scriptural Interpretation 
furnished by our Lord. 

Analogies of the Gospel. 

Mention of Angels in the Gospels. 

Places of our Lord’s Abode and Ministry. 

Our Lord’s Mode of Dealing with His 
Apostles. 

Conclusion. 


A HARMONY OF THE FOUR 
EVANGELISTS, 


Our Lord’s Nativity. 

Our Lord’s Ministry—Second Year. 
Our Lord’s Ministry—Third Year. 
The Holy Week. 

Our Lord’s Passion. 

Our Lord’s Resurrection. 


OUR LORD'S NATIVITY. 
The Birth at Bethlehem. 
The Baptism in Jordan. 
The First Passover. 


OUR LORDS MINTSTRY. 
SECOND YEAR, 
The Second Passover. 
Christ with the Twelve. 
The Twelve sent forth. 


“There is not a better companion to be 
found for the season than the beautiful ‘ De- 
votional Commentary on the Gospel Narra- 
tive,’ by the Rev. Isaac Williams. 
rich mine for devotional and 
study.” —GUARDIAN. 

“So infinite are the depths and so tnnumer- 
able the beauties of Scripture, and more par- 
ticularly of the Gospels, that there is some 
difficulty in describing the manifold excellences 
of Williams’ exquisite Commentary, Deriv- 
ing its profound appreciation of Scripture 
Srom the writings of the early Fathers, it is 
only what every student knows must be true 
to say that tt extracts a whole wealth of 
meaning from each sentence, each apparently 
faint allusion, each word in the text.”— 
CuurcH Review. 

“Stands absolutely alone in our English 
literature; there is, we should say, no chance 
of its being superseded by any better book of 
tts kind; and its merits are of the very highest 
order.” LITERARY CHURCHMAN, 

“Tt would be difficult to select a more use- 
Jul present, at asmall cost, than this series 
would be toa young man on his first entering 
into Holy Orders, and many, no doubt, will 
avail themselves of the republication of these 
useful volumes for this purpose. There is an 
abundance of sermon material to be drawn 
frou any one of them.”—CuuRCH TIMES. 


SEA 
theological 


A New and uniform Edition. 


In Eight vols. 


OUR LORD'S MINISTRY. 
THIRD YEAR. 


Teaching in Galilee. 
Teaching at Jerusalem. 
Last Journey from Galilee to Jerusalem. 


THE HOLY WEEK. 


The Approach to Jerusalem. 

The Teaching in the Temple. 

The Discourse on the Mount of Olives. 
The Last Supper. 


OUR LORD'S PASSION. 
The Hour of Darkness. 
The Agony. 
The Apprehension. 
The Condemnation. 
The Day of Sorrows. 
The Hall of Judgment. 
The Crucifixion. 
The Sepulture. 


OUR LORD'S RESURRECTION. 
The Day of Days. 

The Grave Visited. 

Christ Appearing. 

The Going to Emmaus. 

The Forty Days. 

The Apostles Assembled. 

The Lake in Galilee. 

The Mountain in Galilee. 

The Return from Galilee. 


“* This ts, tn the truest sense of the word, a 
‘ Devotional Commentary’ on the Gospel nar- 
rative, opening out everywhere, as tt does, the 
spiritual beauties and blessedness of the Divine 
message; but tt is something more than this, 
tt meets difficulties almost by anticipation, 
and throws the light of learning over some of 
the very darkest passages in the New Testa- 
ment.” —ROCK. 

“The author has skilfully compared and 
blended the narratives of the different Gospels, 
so as to give a synoptical view of the history ; 
and though the commentary ts called ‘ devo- 
tional, it is scholarly and suggestive in other 
respects. The size of the work, extending, as 
zt does, over eight volumes, may deter pur- 
chasers and readers; but each volume is com- 
plete inttself, and we recommend students to 
taste a sanple of the author's quality. Some 
things they may question; but the volumes 
are really ahelpful and valuable addition to 
our stores.’—FREEMAN. 

“The high and solemn verities of the 
Saviour's sufferings and death are treated 
with great reverence and ability. The 
thorough devoutness which pervades the book 
commends it to our heart. There is much 
to instruct and help the believer in the Chris- 
tian life, no matter to what section of the 
Church he may belong.” —W ATCHMAN. 
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THE STAR OF CHILDHOOD. A First Book of Prayers and 


Instruction for Children. 


CarTER, M.A., Rector of Clewer, Berks. 
from Engravings by FRA ANGELICO. 


“All the Instructions, all ofthe Hymns, and 
most of the Prayers here are excellent. And 
when we use the cautionary expression ‘most of 
the,’ &c., we do not mean to imply that all 
the prayers are not excellent in themselves, 
but only to express a doubt whether in some 
cases they may not be a little too elaborate for 
children. Of course it by no means follows 
that when you use abook you are to use equally 
every portion of tt: what does not suitone may 
suit a score of others, and this book is clearly 
comptled on the comprehensive principle. But 
to give a veracious verdict on the book it is 
need{ul to mention this. We need hardly say 
that it ts well worth buying, and of a very 
high order of merit.”—LITERARY CHURCH- 
MAN. 

“ Messrs. Rivington have sent us amanual 
of prayers for children, called ‘The Star of 
Childhood, edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, 
avery full collection, including instruction as 
wellas devotion, and a judicious selection of 
hymns.” —CHURCH REVIEW. 

“The Rev. T. T. Carter, of Clewer, has 
put forth a much needed and excellent book of 
devotions for little children, called ‘ The Star 
of Childhood. We think tt fair to tell our 
veaders, that in it they will find that for 
children who have lost a near relative a short 
commemorative prayer is provided; but we 
most earnestly hope that even by those who are 
not willing to accept this usage, the book will 
not be rejected, Jor tt ts a most valuable one.” 
—MonTHLy PAcKEr. 

“One amongst the books before us deserves 
especial notice, entitled ‘ The Star of Child- 
hood, and edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter: it 
ts eminently adapted for a New Year's Gift. 
Itis a manual of prayer for children, with 
hymns, litanies, and instructions. 
the hymns are illustrative of our Lord's life ; 
and to these are added reduced copies from en- 
gravings of Fra Angelico.”—PENNY Fost. 


Compiled by a Priest. 


Some of 


Edited by the Rev. T. T. 
With Six Illustrations, reduced 


Royal 16mo. 25. 6d. 

“ Supposing a child to be capable of using 
a devotional manual, the book before us is, in 
tts general structure, as good an attenept to 
meet the want as could have been put forth. 
In the first place tt succeeds, where so many 
like efforts fail, in the matter of simplicity. 
The language is quite within the contpass of a 
young child; that is to say, it ts such as a 
young child can be made to understand; for 
we do not suppose that the book ts intended to- 
be put directly into his hands, but through the 
hands of an instructor.’—CHURCH BELLS. 

“To the same hand which gave us the 
“ Treasury of Devotion’ we are indebted for 
this beautiful little manual for children. Be- 
gluning with prayers suited to the comprehen- 
sion of the youngest, it contains devotions, 
litantes, hymns, and instructions, carefully 
proportioned to the gradually increasing pow- 
ers of a child’s mind from the earliest years, 
until confirmation. This little book cannot 
Sail to influence for good the impressible hearts 
of children, and we hope that ere long it will 
bein the hands of all those who are blessed with 
Catholic-minded parents. It ts beautifully 
got up, and is rendered more attractive by the 
capital engravings of Fra Angelico’s pictures 
of scenes of our Lord’s childhood. God-parents 
could scarcely find a more appropriate gift for 
thetr God-chiliren than this, or one that is 
more likely to lead theni to a knowledge of the 
truth.” —CuurCcH UNION GAzETTE. 

“© The Star of Childhood’ is a first book of 
Prayers and instruction for children, com- 
piled by a Priest, and edited by the Kev. T. 
T. Carter, rector of Clewer. It ts avery care- 
Jul compilation, and the name of its editor is 
a warrant for tts devotional tone.”—GUAR- 
DIAN. 

“A handsomely got up and attractive 
volume, with several good illustrations from 
Fra Angelico’s most famous paintings.” — 
Union ReEvIEw. 


BY THE SAME COMPILER AND EDITOR. 
THE TREASURY OF DEVOTION: A Manual of Prayers for Gene- 


ral and Daily Use. 


Fourth Edition. 


Imperial 32mo, 2s. 6d. ; limp cloth, 2s. 


Bound with the Book of Common Prayer, 3s. 6d. 


THE WAY OF LIFH: A Book of Prayers and Instruction for the Young 


(at School). 


Imperial 32mo, Is. 6d. 


THE GUIDE TO HEAVEN: A Book of Prayers for every Want. 


For the Working Classes. 
cloth, Is. 


Third Edition. 


Crown 8vo, Is. 6d.; limp 


THH PATH OF HOLINESS: A First Book of Prayers, with the 


Service of the Holy Communion, for the Young. 
Crown 16mo, Is. 6¢. ; limp cloth, Is. 


With Illustrations. 
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THE LIFE OF JUSTIFICATION. A Series of Lectures delivered 


in Substance at All Saints’, Margaret Street, in Lent, 1870. 
GrorGE Bopy, B.A., Rector of Kirkby Misperton. 


Crown 8yvo. 4s. 6d. : 


“On the whole we have rarely met with a 
more clear, intelligible and persuasive state- 
ment of the truth as regards the important 
topics on which the volume treats. Sermon 
Ll. in particular, will strike every one by its 
eloquence and beauty, but we scarcely like to 
specify it, lest in praising it we should seem to 
disparage the other portions of this admirable 
little work.” —CHuURCH TIMES. 

“The Rev. George Body, who has acquired 
a considerable reputation as a preacher of the 
mussion type, gives to the general public the 
series of lectures on ‘The Life of fustification, 
which he delivered at All-Saints, Margaret 
Street, in Lent 1870. These discourses show 
that thetr author's position ts due to something 
more and higher than mere fluency, gesticula- 
tion, and flexibility of voice. He appears as 
having drunk deeply at the fountain of St. 
Augustine, and as understanding how to 
translate the burning words of that mighty 
genius into the current language of to-day.”— 
Union REVIEW. 


SHLF-RHNUNCIATION. From the French. 
the Rey. T. T. CARTER, M.A., Rector of Clewer. 


“Tt ts excessively difficult to review or 
criticise, in detail, a book of this kind, and 
yet its abounding merits, its practicalness, its 
searching good sense and thoroughness, and 
tts frequent beauty, too, make us wish to do 
something nore than announce tts publication. 
co tai The style is eminently clear, free 
Srom redundance and prolixity.”—LiTERARY 
CHURCHMAN. 

“ Few save Religious and those brought into 
immediate contact with them are, in all 
probability, acquainted with the French 
treatise of Guilloré, a portion of which ts now, 
Sor the first time we believe, done into English. 
é : Hence the suitableness of such a 


ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM’S LITURGY. 


By the Rey. 
Second Edition. 


“That Mr. Body has made his mark as a 
preacher everybody that knows anything about 
the work of the Church of England is fully 
aware; butitis not everybody who knows how or 
why this ts the case. Thevolume before us will, 
however, sufficiently account for tt to those who 
hitherto have failed to understand the power 
which he has unquestionably exercised over 
such large numbers of people. There is real 
power in these sermons :—power, real power, 
and plenty of tt. There is such a 
moral veraciousness about him, such a pro- 
Sound and over-mastering belief that Christ 
has proved a bona-fide cure for unholiness, 
and such an intensity of eagerness to lead 
others to seek and profit by that means of 
attaining the true sanctity which alone can 
enter Heaven—that we wonder not at the 
crowds which hang upon his preaching, nor at 
the success of his fervid appeals to the human 
conscience. If any one doubts our verdict, 
let him buy this volume. No one will regret 
tts perusal,’—LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 


With Introduction by 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


book as this for those who, in the midst of their 

Jamilies, are endeavouring to advance in the 
spiritual life. Hundreds of devout souls 
living in the world have been encouraged and 
helped by such books as Dr. Neale's ‘ Sermons 
preached in a Religious House.’ For such the 
present work will be found appropriate, while 
Jor Religious themselves it will be invaluable.” 
—Cuurcu Times, : 

“A most successful attempt to adapt the 
higher lessons of what is called the religious 
life to the daily and ordinary Christian 
course, and tts lessons are full of nervous 
power.” —CuuRCH REVIEW. 


Translated by H. 


C. Romanorr, Author of ‘‘Sketches of the Rites and Customs of the Greco- 


Russian Church,” &c. 


“ The clever author of ‘ Sketches of the Rites 
and Custones of the Greco-Russian Church’ 
has given us avery interesting description of 
the various ceremonies connected with ‘ The 
Divine Liturgy of St. Fohn Chrysostom. It 
ts rather an explanation than a translation 
of the Liturgy, and may be profitably studied 
zm connection with Dr. Neale’s work on the 
Liturgies ofthe East. The tllustrations afford 
considerable help in understanding the text, 
and the style ts so attractive that it will win 
many readers who might shrink from a formal 

, liturgical treatise.”--CHURCH TIMES. 

“M. Romanoff gives a translation of the 
Liturgy of Chrysostom, with explanatory re- 
marks derived chiefly from Russian manuals, 


With, Illustrations. 


Square crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


in the book now before us. It is written for 
the general reader, and does not profess to give 
all the words of the office, nor does tt describe 
the rite with that minuteness which would 
make the book one of reference for liturgical 
students. But these characteristics make the 
book more interesting to a wider circle of 
readers; and in these days of easy travelling, 
when so large a number of Englishmen are 
not content with the old-fashioned traditional 
visit to Switzerland or the Rhine, but prefer 
visiting more distant lands, there must be an 
increasing number of travellers to whom this 
book would be a very useful guide,” —ATHEN- 
ZUM. 


JOHN WESLEY’S PLACE IN CHURCH HISTORY, deter- 
mined with the aid of Facts and Documents unknown to, or unnoticed by, 
his Biographers. By R. DENNY URtLIN, M.R.I.A., of the Middle Temple, 


Barrister-at-Law, etc. 
55. 6d. 


With a New and Authentic Portrait. 


Small 8vo. 
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BIBLE RHADINGS FOR FAMILY PRAYER. By the Rev. W. 
H. Ripiey. M.A., Rector of Hambleden. Crown 8vo. 
Old Testament—Genesis and Exodus. 2s. 


St. Luke and St. John. 2s. 
St. Matthew and St. Mark. 2s. 


35. 6d. 


New Testament, 


The Four Gospels, in one volume. 


HOUSEHOLD THEOLOGY: A Handbook of Religious Information 
respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine 
Worship, the Creeds, &c., &c. By JoHN HENRY Biunt, M.A. New 
Edition. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


SERMONS FOR CHILDREN ; being Thirty-three short Readings, ad- 
dressed to the Children of S. Margaret’s Home, East Grinstead. By the Rev. 
J. M. Neate, D.D., late Warden of Sackville College. Second Edition. 
Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF CONFIRMATION, Comprising—t..A General 
Account of the Ordinance. 2. The Baptismal Vow, and the English Order 
of Confirmation, with Short Notes, Critical and Devotional. 3. Meditations 
and Prayers on Passages of Holy Scripture, in connexion with the Ordinance. 
With a Pastoral Letter instructing Catechumens how to prepare themselves 
for their first Communion. By Epwarp Meyrick GouLsurn, D.D. Dean 
of Norwich. Ninth Edition. Small $vo. 1s. 6d. ‘ 


THE REFORMATION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: 





its History, Principles, and Results, A.D. 1514-1547. 
Buunt, M.A., Vicar of Kennington, Oxford. Second Edition. 


“The reader will gladly acknowledge the 
impartiality of treatment and liberality of 
tone which are conspicuous in every page. Lt 
is distinctly a learned book, The author is 
not a second-hand retailer of facts; he is a 
painstaking, conscientious student, who de- 
vives his knowledge from original sources. 
We have said that he does not command a 
brilliant style; but he is by no means a dull 
writer—on the contrary, he ts always read- 
able, sometimes very interesting, and shows 
considerable skill in the grouping and arrange- 
ment of his facts.” —T1MES. 

“Mr. Blunt gives us, in this volume, an 
instalment history of the Reformation, in the 
just proportions of a history, and written 
carefully from contemporary documents and 
evidence. . . with scholarly knowledge, with 
an independent judgment, and with careful 
support given to each statement by quotation 
of evidence. And Mr. Blunt has given greater 
effect to his narrative by a skilful division and 
grouping of his subjects. Undoubtedly, he 
writes upon very definite views and principles, 


PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS. 
Newman, B.D., formerly Vicar of St. Mary’s, Oxford. 
W. J. CopELanD, Rector of Farnham, Essex. 
Editions published by Messrs. Rivington. 


each. Sold separately. 


By JoHN HENRY 
8vo. 16s. 


but those views and principles ave not forced 
upon the facts, but are educed from them as 
their necessary resulis. The true account, tn- 
deed, of his book is, that itis asketch of the reign 
of Henry VIII, in its theological changes, 
which proves in detail the Church view of 
those changes. And. if that view is the true 
view, how can a true history do otherwise? 
The merit of a history ts, that it allows facts 
to evolve views, and does not pervert or con- 
ceal facts in order to force upon them precon- 
ceived views of its own. And when we cha- 
vacterize Mr. Blunt's volume as stating the 
Church's case throughout, we conceive it to be 
an ample justification to say that Uf he ts to 
relate the facts fairly he could not do other- 
wise; that he fairly alleges the facts, and the 
facts prove his case. We hold the book, then, 
to be a solid and valuable addition to our 
Church history, just because it does in the 
main establish the Church case, and bring it 
ably and clearly before the public, upon unan- 
swerable evidence, impartially and on the 
whole correctly stated.”—GUARDIAN. 


By Joun HENRY 
Edited by the Rev. 
From the Text of the last 


In 8 vols. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
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LETTERS FROM ROME ON THE COUNCIL. By Qurrinvs. 


Reprinted from the ‘‘ Allgemeine Zeitung.” Authorised Translation. Crown 


8vo. 125. 

“ Their calni criticism of the Procecdings of 
the Council, their dignified remonstrance 
against the proceedings of the Roman Curia, 
and their outspoken fears as to the results 
which will follow upon the proclamation of 
the dogma of Infallibility, must have done 
much to strengthen and consolidate the Op- 
Position (as tt 1s called) in the Council, 
A word as to the translation. It reads like 
an English work—the similarity between this 
and ‘ Fanus’ will suggest ztself at once.’ — 
ATHENZUM. 

“Ttis not much more than a twelvemonth 
since we noticed at some length the English 
translation of the remarkable work of ‘ ¥anus’ 
on the Pope and the Council, which has since 
passed rapidly through three editions, and 
has commanded hardly less attention in this 
country than in Germany, ‘ Fanus’ closed 
with a sorrowful prediction that, whatever 
else might be said of the Vatican Synod, 
7t would have no claim to be considered a 
Tree assembly, and the volume now before 
us ts one long illustration Srom  begin- 
ning to end of the Justice of that anticipation. 
The two books, though evidently emanating 
Srom different authorship, have much in 
common. Both, as we are assured, are ‘ex- 
clusively the work of Catholics ;’ both repre- 
sent the same school of religious thought ; both 
give evidence of deep learning, though there 
ts of course tuore scope for its direct applica- 
tion in the earlier volume; both are written 
with consummate ability and unmistakeable 


A GLOSSARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL TERMS. 


earnestness, and in a clear and lucid style ; 
and both, we may add, are admirably trans- 
lated. The English reader, tf he had not 
referred to the title page, might easily suppose 
that the Letters were from the pen of a 
countryman of his own. But it ts not in 
graces of style, stili less on any artificial 
ornament, that the book depends for its grave 
and permanent interest, It tells a plain un- 
varnished tale, the more impressive from its 
severe and terrible simplicity, which inti- 
mately concerns the credit and prospects of 
the Papacy and Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
and bears indirectly, but not less really, on 
the future, not only of the vast organization 
under their rule, but of universal Christen- 
dom. . Several points of interest we 
have been compelled to pass over for want of 
space, but this is the less to be regretted as the 
‘Letters of Quirinus’ are pretty sure by this 
time to be in the hands of very many of our 
readers. Whatever may be the final upshot 
of the conflict evoked by the Vatican Synod in 
the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church—and 
wz will probably take years before we see the 
end of it—this collection will retain a perman- 
ent value as a faithful record of one of the 
most remarkable phenomena of the present 
eventful century, which must inevitably leave 
tts mark for good or for evil, though in a wery 
different way from what its promoters de- 
signed, on the future of C. hristianity and the 
Christian Church.” —SaturDAy REVIEW, 


Containing 


Brief Explanations of Words used in Theology, Liturgiology, Chronology, 
Law, Architecture, Antiquities, Symbolism, Greek Hierology and Medizval 
Latin ; together with some account of Titles of our Lord, Emblems of Saints, 
Hymns, Orders, Heresies, Ornaments, Offices, Vestments and Ceremonial, 


and Miscellaneous Subjects. 
SHIPLEY, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


“Mr. Shipley and his coadjutors deserve 
great praise—the chief share being of course 
the editor's due—for the industry and care 
with which this ‘Glossary’ has been compiled 
and for the completeness which it POSSESSES. 
We have not found, as far as our earth has 
gone, anything missing or anything like a 
blunder. - . Its brevity is especially 
admirable. It would be dificult to find as 
much information crowded into equal space.” 
—SPECTATOR, 

“The last fruits of Mr. Orby Shipley’s 
unwearied toil as an editor, lie before us in 
the form of ‘A Glossary of Ecclesiastical 
Terms,’ an octavo volume of more than 500 
pages of small type, containing without doubt 
the very greatest number of vocables we have 


NOTITIA EUCHARISTICA. 


By Various Writers. 
185. 


Edited by the Rev. OrBy 


Seen in a dictionary of the kind.’—Unxion 
Review. 

“4 laborious and painstaking work, and 
will be found of very great service as a book 
of reference.” —CHURCH TIMES. 

“Mr. Shipley deserves the cordial thanks of 
Churchmen for his laborious work. The book 
ts admirably arranged, the double columns and 
the use of special type for the headines of the 
several paragraphs, not only making it a 
handsome piece of typographical work, but 
rendering it thoroughly clear Sor reference. 
It ts a Dictionary which laity and clergy alike 
ought to possess, and we trust it will have, as 
it deserves, a remunerative sale.” —CuHURCH- 
MAN'S SHILLING MaGazinr. 


A Commentary, Explanatory, Doctrinal, 


and Historical, on the Order of the Administration of the Lord’s Supper, or 
Holy Communion, according to the Use of the Church of England. By W. 
E. Scupamorg, M.A., Rector of Ditchingham, and formerly Fellow of S. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 8yo. 28s. 
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A KEY TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF CHURCH HISTORY 


(Modern). 


Edited by the Rev. JoHN HENRY BLunT, M.A. Forming a 
New Volume of ‘‘ Krys TO CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE.” 


Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A KEY TO CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE 
FOUNDED ON THE CHURCH CATECHISM. By the Rev. JoHN 


Henry Buunt, M.A. 


(Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Krys TO CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE.”) 


Small 8vo. 


“Of cheap and reliable text-books of this 
nature there has hitherto been a great want. 
We are often asked to recommend books for 
use in Church Sunday-schools, and we there- 
Sore take this opportunity of saying that we 
know of none more likely to be of service both 
to teachers and scholars than these ‘ Keys.” — 
CHURCHMAN’S SHILLING MAGAZINE. 

“This ts another of Mr. Blunt's most use- 
Sul manuals, with all the precision of a school 
book, yet diverging into matters of practical 
application so freely as to make tt neost service- 


able, either as a teacher's suggestion book, or * 


as an intelligent pupil’s reading book.”— 
Literary CHURCHMAN. 

“ Will be very useful for the higher classes 
in Sunday-schools, or rather for the fuller 


THE PSALMS. 
Exegetical. 
pal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 


“ Dr. Kay's exegetical notes, though brief, 
are for the most part admirable, and we can 
on the whole cordially recommend this portion 
of the word.” —CHURCH TIMEs. 

“ Like a sound Churchman, he reverences 
Scripture, upholding its authority against 
sceptics; and he does not denounce such as 
differ fron him in opinion with a dogmatism 
unhappily too common at the present day. 
Hence, readers will be disposed to consider his 
conclusions worthy of attention ; or perhaps 
to adopt them without inquiry. It is super- 
fiuous to say that the translation ts better and 
more accurate on the whole than our received 
one, or that it often reproduces the sense of 
the original happily.” —ATHENEUM. 

“Dr. Kay has profound reverence for 


HISTORICAL NARRATIVES. 


Translated from the Hebrew. 
By Wit1iAM Kay, D.D., Rector of Great Leighs; late Princi- 
8yo. 


25. 6d. 


instruction of the Sunday-school teachers 
themselves, where the parish priest is wise 
enough to devote a certain time regularly to 
their preparation for their voluntary task.”— 
Union REVIEW. ; 

“ Another of the many useful books on 
theological and Scriptural subjects which 
have been written by the Rev. Fohn Henry 
Blunt. The present is entitled ‘A Key to 
Christian Doctrine and Practice, founded on 
the Church Catechism,’ and will take its 
place as an elementary text-book upon the 
Creed in our schools and colleges. The Church 
Catechism ts clearly and fully expiained by 
the author in this ‘Key. Numerous re- 
Jerences, Scriptural ‘and otherwise, are 
scattered about the book.’ —PuBLIC OPINION. 


With Notes, chiefly 


125, Od. 


Divine truth, and exhibits considerable read- 
ing, with the power to make use of it.”— 
BriTISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

“The execution of the work ts careful and 
scholarly.” —Union Revigew. 

“To mention the name of Dr. Kay is 
enough to secure respectful attention to his 
new translation of the Psalms. It ts en- 
viched with exegetical notes containing a 
wealth of sound learning, closely occasionally, 
perhaps too closely condensed. Good care is 
taken of the student not learned in Hebrew ; 
we hope the Doctor's example will prevent any 
abuse of this consideration, and stimulate 
those who profit by it to follow hin into the 
very text of the ancient Revelation.” —JOuN 
Buu. 


‘From the Russian. By H. C. 


RomaNorr, Author of ‘‘Sketches of the Rites and Customs of the Greco- 


Russian Church,” &c. 


“These narratives have been translated 
from the Russian by M. Romanoff. They 
velate to certain Russian custonis, and to one 
or two Russian celebrities. English readers 
will be most interested by the sketches given of 
the lives of the Empress Catherine and the 
Emperor Paul. The particulars grven of 
Catherine's peculiarities and habits of life, 
and of her favourites, are curious, and very 
characteristic of the Semiramis of the North. 


Crown 8vo. 


6s. 


Two ofher favourites are glanced at—Orloff 
and Potemkin—and we are told that when 
Catherine, at the age of sixty-two, heard of the 
death of the latter, she felt it so keenly that 
she wept. The narratives are from sources 
of undoubted veracity.” —STANDARD, 

“<The reader will find ‘ Historical Narra- 
tives’ an entertaining and instructive book, 
and will not regret the few hours spent in its 
perusal.” —Nation (N. Y.) 


RECOLLECTIONS OF OBER-AMMERGAU IN 1871. By 


Henry Nurcompr OxeNHAM, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, 


Oxford. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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CONSOLING THOUGHTS IN SICKNESS. Edited by Henry 


BarLey, B.D., Warden of St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury. Large type. 


Fine Edition. Small 8vo. 


2s. 6d. 


; 


Also, a Cheap Edition, 1s. 6d¢.; or in paper cover, Is. 


AIDS TO PRAYER; OR, THOUGHTS ON THE PRAC- 


TICE OF DEVOTION. With Forms of Prayer for Private Use. 


By 


DanreL Moore, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, and Vicar of 
Holy Trinity, Paddington, Author of ‘‘Sermons on Special Occasions,” 


Hulsean Lectures on ‘©The Age and the Gospel,” &c. 


2s. 6d. 


“ The valuable characteristic of this work 
will be recognised by every serious, thoughtful 
Christian, in a word, by all who perceive and 
lament the growing tendency to prefer the 
claims of external service, ecclesiastical con- 
troversy, or multiplied activities to the 
practice of private devotion. ‘Aids to 
Prayer’ offers both encouragement and help to 
those who aspire to higher attainments in the 
Divine Life. Every page bears the impress of 


Square 32mo. 


THH TWO BROTHERS, and other Poems. 


Second Edition. 


a matured judgment, and of an experimental 
acquaintance with a subject confessedly dif- 
Jicult, and of supreme importance.” —RECORD. 

“ Eloquently, ably, and practically written.” 
—ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 

** Aids to Prayer’ has deservedly reached 
asecondedition. The sermon method of treat- 
ment has been wisely discontinued.” —JOuN 
But. 


By Epwarp HENRY 


BICKERSTETH, M.A., Vicar of Christ Church, Hampstead, and Chaplain to 


the Bishop of Ripon, Author of “‘ Yesterday, To-day, and for Ever.” 


Edition. Small 8vo. 6s. 


“Mr. Bickersteth is already known to fame 
as the author ofa very successful and beautiful 
epic poem on the difficult subject of ‘ Yesterday, 
To-day, and for Ever.” His verses have the 
genuine ring of poetry, and his touch is often 
delicate and masterly, always truthful and 
tasteful, . The more recent poems of 
Mr. Bickersteth ave instinct with the spirit of 
true poetry, full of original power and con- 
ception, and are oftenimbued with a delicate 
sweetness and truth of feeling all their own. 
Like Keble, Mr. Bickersteth is essentially a 
Christian poet, and the greater part of these 


A KEY TO THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


PILKINGTON Norris, M.A. 


Second 


poems appeal, and with success, to the deepest 
and most devotional sympathies of the soul. 
In many of the more recent poems we find 
much that reminds us of Tennyson. — 
STANDARD. 

“ Carefully written, with some mastery of 
language and versification, and with some 
rhetorical force.” --SPECTATOR. 

“We therefore gladly commend to our 
readers this pleasant volume, which embodies 
many holy and tender thoughts, and gathers 
up many watfs and strays of past years which 
ought not to perish.” —CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 


By JoHN 


(Forming a Volume of ‘‘ Keys To CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE.”) 


Small 8vo. 


“Tt is a remarkably well-written and 
trteresting account of tts subject, ‘ The Book 
of the Acts, giving us the narrative of St. 
Luke with exactly what we want in the way 
of connecting links and illustrations, One 
ntost notable and praiseworthy characteristic 
of the book is its candour. The book 
ts one which we can heartily recommntend.”— 
SPECTATOR, 

“Of Canon Norris's ‘ Key to the Narrative 
of the Four Gospels, we wrote in high approval 
not many months ago. The present is not less 
carefully prepared, and ts full of the unosten- 
tatious results of sound learning and patient 
thought.” —\LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

“This little volume is one of a series of 
‘ Keys’ of a more or less educational character, 
which are in the course of publication by 
Messrs. Rivington. It gives apparently a 
very fair and tolerably exhaustive résumé of 
the contents of the Acts, with which tt deals, 
not chapter by chapter, but consecutively in 
the order of thought.” —ScHooL Board CHRON- 
ICLE. 


2s. 6d. 


“ Few books have ever given us more un- 
mixed pleasure than this. It is faultlessly 
written, so that it reads as pleasantly and 
enticingly as tf it had not the least intention 
of being an‘ educational book. Itis complete 
and exhaustive, so far as the narrative and 
allits bearings go, so that students may feel 
that they need not be hunting up other books to 
supply the lacune. It is the work of a classical 
scholar, and it leaves nothing wanting in the 
way of classical illustrations, which in the 
case of the Acts are of special importance. 
And, lastly, it is theologically sound.” — LiTER- 
ARY CHURCHMAN, 

“This is a sequel to Canon Norris's ‘ Key to 
the Gospels, which was published two years 
ago, and which has become a general favourite 
with those who wish to grasp the leading 

Jeatures of the life and word of Christ. The 
sketch of the Acts of the Apostles is done in 
the same style; there is the same reverent 
spirit and quiet enthusiasm running through 
zt, and the same instinct for seizing the lead- 
ing points in the narrative.” —RECORD. 
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BRIGHSTONE SHRMONS. By Georce Moserty, D.C.L., Bishop 


of Salisbury. Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 


75. 6d, 


THE SAYINGS OF THE GREAT FORTY DAYS, Between 


the Resurrection and Ascension, regarded as the Outlines of the Kingdom of 


God. 
of Development. 
Fourth Edition. 


In Five Discourses. 


With an Examination of Dr. Newman’s Theory 
By GreorcE Moserty, D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury. 
Uniform with Brighstone Sermons. 


Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


A SELECTION FROM THE SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF 
S. FRANCIS DE SALES, BISHOP AND PRINCE OF GENEVA. 
Translated by the Author of ‘‘ Life of S. Francis de Sales,” ‘* A Dominican 


Artist,” &c., &c. 


“ This is a necessary sequel, and appropriate 
companion, to the ‘Life of S. Francis de 
Sales,’ by the same able translator, which was 
published afew months since. Itisacollection 
of epistolary correspondence of rare interest 
and excellence. 
the Life, there cannot but have been a strong 
desire to know more of so beautiful a character 
as S. Francis de Sales. He was a model of 
Christian saintliness and religious virtue for 
all time, and one everything relating to whom, 
so great were the acconiplishments of his neind 
as well as the devotion of his heart, has a 
charm which delights, instructs, and elevates.” 
—CuurcH HERALD. 

“4 few months back we had the pleasure of 


Crown 8yo. 6s. 


With those who have read © 


welcoming the Life of S. Francis de Sales. 
Here is the promised sequel:—the ‘Selection 
fronchis Spiritual Letters’ then announced :— 
and a great boon tt will be to many. The 
Letters are addressed to people of all sorts :— 
to men and to women:—to laity and to 
ecclesiastics, to people living in the world, or 
at court, and to the inmates of Religious 
Houses. And what an idea it gives one of the 
widely ramifying influence of one good man 
and of the untiring diligence of aman, who in 
spite of all his external duties, could find or 
make the time for all these letters. We hope 
that with our readers it may be totally need- 
less to urge such a volume on their notice.”— 
LirEerRARY CHURCHMAN, 


S. FRANCIS DE SALES, BISHOP AND PRINCE OF 
GENEVA. By the Author of ‘‘A Dominican Artist,” ‘‘ Life of Madame 


‘Louise de France,” &c., &c. 


“To those who have read the previous works 
by the author of this Life of S. Francis de 
Sales, it is unnecessary for us to say a word 
of commendation of the present volume. It ts 
written with the delicacy, freshness, and 
absence of all affectation which characterised 
the former works by the same hand, and 
which render these books so very much 
more pleasant reading than are religious bio- 
graphies in general. The character of S. 
Francis de Sales, Bishop of Geneva, is @ 
charming one; a more siniple, pure, and 
pious life it would be difficult to conceive. 
His unaffected humility, his freedom Srom 
dogmatism in an age when dogma was placed 
above religion, his freedom Srom bigotry m an 
age of persecution, were alike admirable,” — 
STANDARD. : gy 

“ The author of ‘A Dominican Artist, in 
writing this new life of the wise and loving 
Bishop and Prince of Geneva, has aimed less 
at historical or ecclesiastical tnvestigation 
than ata vivid and natural representation of 
the inner mind and life of the subject of his 
biography, as it can be traced in his own 
writings and in those of his most intimate 
and affectionate friends. The book ts written 
with the grave and quiet grace which churac- 
terizes the productions of its author, and can- 
not fail to please those readers who can 
sympathize with all forms of goodness and 
devotion to noble purpose.” —WESTMINSTER 

EVIEW. ‘ 
- “4 book which contains the record of a life 
as sweet, pure, and noble, as any man by 
divine help, granted to devout sincerity of 


Crown 8yo. 9s. 


soul, has been permitted to live upon earth. 
The example of this gentle but resolute and 
energetic spirit, wholly dedicated to the high- 
est concetvable good, offering itself, with all 
the temporal uses of nuental existence, to the 
service of infinite and eternal beneficence, ts 
extremely touching. c It is a book 
worthy of acceptance.” —Daity News. 

“One cannot wonder at its having been 
thought desirable to introduce so excellent a 
work as this to English Churchmen. We say 
to English Churchmen, because tt must be 
especially, although it is intended, we learn, 
that his life shall be immediately followed by 
a translation of the ‘ Spiritual Letters of St. 
Francis de Sales, together with the‘ Esprit 
de S. Francois de Sales,’ and the ‘ Traité de 
2? Amour de Dieu,’ by Bishop Belley—works 
which the perusal of the present volume must 
create a strong desire to possess,”’—CHURCH 
Review. 

“< The accomplished author to whom we owe 
the recent life of Pére Besson, the Dominican, 
has laid us under a fresh debt of gratitude by 
a later work, a biography of S. Francis de 
Sales, Bishop and Prince of Geneva. It is 
not a translation or adaptation, but an origt- 
nal work, and a very charming portrait of 
one of the most winning characters in the long 
gallery of Saints. Anditisa matter of entire 
thankfulness to us to find a distinctively 
Anglican writer setting Jorward the good 
Bishop's work among Protestants, as a true 
missionary task to reclaim souls from deadly 
error, and bring them back to the truth.”— 
Union Review. 


‘ 
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RIVINGTON’S DEVOTIONAL SERIES. 


Elegantly printed with red borders. 


16mo. 2s. 6d. each. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS, OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, Is., or in Cover, 6d. 


“4 very beautiful edition. Wecommend it 
to the Clergy as an excellent gift-book for 
teachers and other workers.” —CHURCH TIMES. 

“ This work ts a precious relic of medieval 
times, and will continue to be valued by every 
section of the Christian Church.” —WEEKLY 
REVIEw. 

“A beautifully printed pocket edition of this 
marvellous production of a man, who, out of 
the dark mists of popery, saw so much of 


experimental religion. Those who are well 
grounded in evangelical truth may use it with 
profit,’ —RECORD. 

“A very cheap and handsome edition.” — 
Rock. 

“ This new edition is a marvel of cheapness.” 
—CuurcH REvIEw. 

“Beautifully printed, and very cheap edi- 
tions of this long-used hand-book of devotion.” 
—Lirerary Wor Lp, 


THE RULE AND EXERCISES OF HOLY LIVING. By 
JeREMY TayLor, D.D., Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore. 
Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, 1s. 


THE RULE AND EXERCISES OF HOLY DYING. By 
Jeremy TaytLor, D.D., Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore. 
Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, 1s. 


The ‘ Hoty Livine’ and the ‘ Hoty DyING’ may be had bound together in 
One Volume, 5s. ; or without the red borders, 2s. 6d. 


“An extremely well-printed and well got 
up edition, as pretty and graceful as possible, 
and yet not too fine for real use. We wish 
the devotions of this beautiful book were 
more commonly used.” — LITERARY CHURCH- 
MAN. 

‘* We must admit that there ts a want of 
helps to spiritual life amongst us. Our age is 
so secular, and in religious movements so 
bustling, that it ts to be feared the inner life 
zs too often forgotten. Our public teachers 
may, we are sure, gain by consulting books 
which show how contentedness and self-renun- 
ciation may be increased; and in which the 
pathology of all human affections is treated 
with a fulness not common in our theological 
class rooms ” —F REEMAN. 

“* The publishers have done good service by 
the production of these beautiful editions of 
works, which will never lose their preciousness 
to devout Christian spirits. [tts not necessary 
jor us to say a word as to their intrinsic 
merits; we have only to testify to the good 
taste, judgment, and care shown in these 
editions.. They are extremely beautiful in 
typography and in the general getting up,”— 
ENGLISH INDEPENDENT. 


“We ought not to conclude our notice of 
recent devotional books, without mentioning 
to our readers the above new, elegant, and 
cheap reprint, which we trust will never be 
out of date or out of favour in the English 
branch of the Catholic Church.” —LiTERARY 
CHURCHMAN. 

“These manuals of piety written by the 
pen of the most beautiful writer and the most 
tnipressive divine of the English Church, need 
no commendation from us. They are known 
to the world, readin alllands, and translated, 
we have heard, into fifty different languages. 
for two centuries they have fed the faith of 
thousands upon thousands of souls, now we 
trust happy with their God, and perhaps medi- 
tating in Heaven with gratitude on their 
celestial truths, kindled in their souls by a 
writer who was little short of being inspired.” 
—Rock. 

“These little volumes will be appreciated 
as presents of inestimable value.””—PuBLIC 
OPINION. 

“ Either separate or bound together, may 
be had these two standard works of the great 
divine. A good edition very tastefully printed 
and bound.” —REcORD, 


A SHORT AND PLAIN INSTRUCTION FORTHE BETTER 
UNDERSTANDING OF THE LORD’S SUPPER ; to which is annexed 


the Office of the Holy Communion, with proper Helps and Directions. By 


Tuomas WiLson, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man, 


Edition, in large type. 


Complete 


Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, 1s., or in Cover, 6d. 


“ The Messrs. Rivington have published a 
new and unabridged edition of that deservedly 
popular work, Bishop Wilson on the Lord’s 


Supper. The edition is here presented in 
three forms, suited to the various members of 
the household.” —PusBiic OPINION. 
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RIVINGTON’S DEVOTIONAL SERIES— Continued. 


“ We cannot withhold the expression of our 
admiration of the style and elegance in which 
this work is got up.’—PRESS AND ST. JAMES’ 
CHRONICLE. 

“A departed author being dead yet speak- 
ethina way which will never be out of date ; 
Bishop Wilson on the Lord’s Supper, pub- 


lished by Messrs. Rivington, in bindings to 
suit all tastes and pockets.”.—CHuRCH RE- 
VIEW. : 

“We may here fitly record that Bishop 
Wilson on the Lord’s Supper has been issued 
in a@ new but unabridged form.”—DatiLy 
‘TELEGRAPH. i 


INTRODUCTION TO THE DEVOUT LIFE, From the French 


of SAINT FRANCIS of Sales, Bishop and Princeof Geneva. A New Translation. 


“4 very beautiful edition of S. Francis de 

Sales ‘ Devout Life: a prettier little edition 
Sor binding, type, and paper, of avery great 
book ts not often seen.’ — CHURCH REVIEW. 

“* The translation is a good one, and the 
volume is beautifully got up. It would serve 
admirably as a gift book to those who are able 
to appreciate so spiritual a writer as St. 
Francis.” —CuHuRCH TIMEs. 

“Tt has been the food and hope of countless 
souls ever since its first appearance two cen- 
turies and a half ago, and it still ranks with 
Scupoli’s ‘Combattimento Spirituale, and 
Arvisenet’s ‘Memoriale Vite Sacerdotals,’ 
as among the very best works of ascetic 
theology: We are glad to commend this care- 


Jul and convenient version to our readers.” — 
Union REvIgew. 

“We should be curious to know by how 
many different hands ‘The Devout Life’ of 
S. Francis de Sales had been translated into 
English. At any rate, its popularity ts so 
great that Messrs. Rivington have just issued 
another translation of it. The style ts good, 
and the volume is of a most convenient size.” 
—Joun Butt. 

“To veaders of religious treatises, this 
volume will be highly valued. The ‘Intro- 
duction to the Devout Life’ is preceded by a 
sketch of the life of the author, and a dedica- 
tory prayer of the author ts also given.”— 
Pusiic OPINION. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISH CONCERNING EVIL 
THOUGHTS: wherein their Nature, Origin, and Effect are distinctly con- 
sidered and explained, with many Useful Rules for restraining and suppressing 
such Thoughts ; suited to the various conditions of Life, and the several tem- 


pers of Mankind, more especially of melancholy Persons, 


CuHILCOT, M.A. 


“ An elegant edition of an old devotional 
manual by a clergyman who was a rector in 
Exeter at the beginning of the last century. 
Tt seems to contain a great deal of valuable 
truth as to the sources of evil thoughts and 
the mode in which they may be expressed.”— 
ENGLISH INDEPENDENT. 

“The book is worthy of a careful perusal, 


By WILLIAM 


and is one which once known ts likely to be 
recurred to again and again, a characteristic 
not always to be met within works of our own 
day.” —RECORD. 

“ Messrs. Rivington have done all that 
publishers could do to give strengthening 
matter a cheerful form.” —CHURCH REVIEW. 


THE ENGLISH POEMS OF GEORGE HERBERT, together 


with his Collection of Proverbs, entitled JAcULA PRUDENTUM. 


“ This beautiful little volume will be found 
specially convenient as a pocket manual, The 
“yYacula Prudentum’ or proverbs, deserve to 
be more widely known than they are at 
present. In many copies of George Herbert s 
writings these quaint sayings have been un- 
fortunately omitted.” —ROck. 

“George Herbert is too much a household 
name to require any introduction. It will be 
sufficient to say that Messrs. Rivington have 
published a most conepact and convenient 
edition of the poems and proverbs of this ttlus- 
trious English divine.”—ENGLISH CHURCH- 
MAN. 

“An exceedingly pretty edition, the most 
attractive form we have yet seen from this de- 
light{ful author, as @ eift-book.” —UNION 
REVIEW. 


“4 very beautiful edition of the quaint old 
English bard. All lovers of the ‘ Holy’ Her- 
bert will be grateful to Messrs, Rivington for 
the cave and pains they have bestowed in 
supplying them with this and withal convent- 
ent copy of poems so well known and so 
deservedly prized.”—LLONDON “QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 

«4 very tasteful little book, and will 
doubtless be acceptable to many.” —RECORD. 

“We commend this little book heartily ta 
our readers. It contains Herbert's English 
poems and the * Facula Prudentum, in @ 
very neat volume which does much credit to 
the publishers ; it will, we hope, meet with 
extensive circulation as a choice gift-book at a 
moderate price.” —CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 
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NEW THEOLOGICAL DICTIONARY. 


DICTIONARY OF DOCTRINAL AND HISTORICAL 
THEOLOGY. By various writers. Edited by the Rev. Joun HENRY 
Buiunt, M.A., F.S.A. Editor of the Annotated Book of Common Prayer. 
Second Edition. 


Complete tn one volume of 833 pages, imperial 8vo (equal to six 8vo volumes of 
400 pages each), and printed in large readable type, 425. or half-bound in 
morocco, 52s. 6d. 


1. NATURE OF THE WoRK. This Dictionary consists of a series of original 
Essays (alphabetically arranged, and 575 in number) on all the principal subjects 
connected with the Doctrines of the Christian Church. Some idea of the subjects, 
and of the length of the articles, may be formed from the following titles of those 
which occupy the work from page 700 to page 720. 


SIGN. SPINOZISM. SUFFRAGAN, 
SIMONY. SPIRIT. SUNDAY. 

SIN. Spirit, THE Hoty. SUPEREROGATION. 
SINAITIC CoDEX. SPONSORS. SUPERNATURAL. 
SOCINIANISM. SUBDEACONS, SUPERSTITION. 
SOLIFIDIANISM, SUBLAPSARIANISM. SUPRALAPSARIANISM. 
SouL. SUBSTANCE, SUPREMACY, PAPAL, 


2. OBJECT OF THE WorRK. The writers of all the Essays have endeavoured to 
make them sufficiently exhaustive to render it unnecessary for the majority of 
readers to go further for information, and, at the same time, sufficiently suggestive 
of more recondite sources of Theological study, to help the student in following up 
his subjects. By means of a Table prefixed to the Dictionary, a regular course of 
such study may be carried out in its pages. 


3- PRINCIPLES OF THE WorK. The Editor and his coadjutors have carefully 
avoided any party bias, and consequently the work cannot be said to be either 
** High Church,” ‘‘ Low Church,” or ‘‘Broad Church,” The only bias of the 
Dictionary is that given by Revelation, History, Logic, and the literary idiosyn- 
cracy of each particular contributor. But the Editor has not attempted to assist 
the circulation of the book by making it colourless on the pretence of impartiality. 
Errors are freely condemned, and truths are expressed as if they were worth ex- 
pressing ; but he believes that no terms of condemnation which may be used ever 
transgress the bounds of Christian courtesy. 


4. PART OF A SERIES. The Dictionary of Theology is complete in itself, but 
it is also intended to form part of a Series, entitled, ‘* A Summary of Theology,” 
of which the second volume, ‘‘ A Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, and Schools of 
Thought,” is in the press. 


“Taken as a whole the articles are the 
work of practised writers, and well informed 
and solid theologians. . . . We know no 
book of its size and bulk which supplies the 
information here given at all; far less which 
supplies it in an arrangement so accessible, 
with a contpleteness of information so thorough, 
and with an ability in the treatment of pro- 
found subjects so great. Dr. Hook's most 
useful volume ts a work of high calibre, but it 


is the work of a single mind. We have herve 
@ wider range of thought from a greater 
variety of sides. We have here also the work 
Sf men who evidently know what they write 
about, and are somewhat more profound (to 
say the least), than the writers of the current 
Dictionaries of Sects and Heresies.” —Guar- 
DIAN. 

“Mere antiquarianism, howeverinterestin 1, 
has little place in it. But Jor all practical 
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purposes tts, historical articles ave excellent. 

They are of course, and of necessity, aigood 
deal condensed, yet they are wonderfully 
complete ; see for example such articles as 
“Atheism, ‘Cabbala, ‘Calvinism, ‘Can- 
onization,  ‘Convocations,  ‘ Evangelical,’ 
‘Fathers, ‘Infant Baptism,’ &c., &c. But 
the strength of the book lies in the theology 
proper, and herein more particularly in what 
one nay call the metaphysical side of doctrine: 
—see the articles on ‘Conceptualism,’ ‘ Doubt,’ 

* Dualism,’ ‘ Election,’ ‘ Eternity,’ ‘ Everlast- 
ing Punishment,’ ‘Fatalism,’ and the like. 

We mention these as characteristic of the 
book. At the same time other more practical 
matters are fully dealt with. There are ex- 

cellent and elaborate papers on such words as 
* Eucharist,’ ‘Confession, ‘Blood,’ ‘Cross,’ 

* Antichrist, tosay nothing of the host of minor 
matters on which tt ts most convenient to be 
able to turn to a book which gives you at a 

glance the pith of a whole library in a column 
ora page... Thus it will be obvious that it 
takes a very much wider range than any 
undertaking of the same kind in our language ; 
and that to those of our clergy who have not 
the fortune to spend in books, and would not 
have the leisure to use them tf they possessed 
them, tt will be the most serviceable and re- 
liable substitute for a large library we can 
think of. And in many cases, while keeping 
strictly within tts province as a Dictionary, tt 
contrives to be marvellously suggestive of 
thought and reflections, which a serious 

minded man will take with him and ponder 
over for his own elaboration and future use. 

As anexample of this we may refer to the 
whole article on Doubt. It ts treated of 
under the successive heads of,—() its nature ; 

(2) its origin ; (3) the history of the principal 
periods of Doubt; (4) the consciousness—or 
actual experience of Doubt, and how to deal 
with its different phases and kinds ; (5) the 
relations of Doubt to action and to belief. To 
explain a little we will here quotea para- 
graph or two, which may not be unacceptable 
to our readers. . . . The variety of the 
references given in the course of this article, 
and atits conclusion, show how carefully the 
writer has thought outand studied his subject 
in its various manifestations in many various 
minds, and illustrate very forcibly how much 
reading goes toa very small amount of space 
in anything worth the naute of ‘Dictionary of 
Theology.’ We trust most sincerely that the 
book may be largely used. For a present toa 
clergyman on his ordination, or from a par- 
ishioner to his pastor, it would be ntost appro- 
priate. It may indeed be called ‘a box of 
tools for a working clergyman.’ —LITERARY 
CHURCHMAN. 

“Seldom has an English work of equal 
magnitude been so permeated with Catholic 
instincts, and at the same time seldom has a 
work on theology been kept so free from the 
drift of rhetorical incrustation. Of course it 
ts not meant that all these remarks apply in 
their full extent to every article. In a great 
Dictionary there are conipositions, as in a@ 
great house there are vessels, of various kinds. 
Some of these at a future day may be replaced 
by others more substantial in their build, 
more proportionate in their outline, and more 
elaborate in their detail. But admitting alt 
this, the whole remains a home to which the 
student will constantly recur, a? to find 


spacious chambers, substantial furniture, and 
(which is most tmportant) no stinted light.”— 
CuuRcH REVIEW. 

“The second and final instalment of Mr. 
Blunt's useful Dictionary, itselt but a part ofa 
more comprehensive plan, is now before the pub- 
lic, and fully sustains the mainly favourable 
tmpression created by the appearance of the 
Jirst part. Within the sphere it has marked 
out for itself, no equally useful book of reference 
exists in English for the elucidation of theolo- 
gical problems. . . . Entries which dis- 
play much care, research, and judgment in 
compilation, and which will make the task of 
the parish priest who ts brought face to face 
with any of the practical questions which they 
involve far easier than has been hitherto. 
The very fact that theutterances are here and 
there somewhat more guarded and hesitating 
than quite accords with our judgment, is a 
gain in so far as it protects the work from the 
charge of inculcating extreme views, and will 
thus secure its adniisston in many places where 
moderation ts accounted the crowning grace.’ 
—CuuRcH TIMEs. 

“< The writers who are at work on it are 
scholars and theologians, and earnest de- 
Senders of the Christian faith. They evi- 
dently hold fast the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, and have the religious instruc- 
tion of the rising ministry at heart. More- 
over, their scheme is a noble one; tt does credit 
not only to their learning and zeal, but.also to 
their tact and adiscretion.’—LONDON QuUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW. 

“Infinitely the best book of the kind in the 
language; and, tf not the best conceivable, it 
ts perhaps the best we are ever likely to sec 
within its compass as to sizeand scope. Accu- 
rate and succinct in statement, it may safely 
be trusted as a handbook as regards facts, 
while in our judgment, this second part still 
maintains the character we gave the first, 
namely, of showing most ability in its way of 
treating the more abstract and metaphysical 
side of theological questions. The liturgical 
articles also in this part deserve especial men- 
tion. The book is sure to make tts own way 
by sheer force of usefulness.” — LITERARY 
CHURCHMAN. 

“Ttis not open to doubt that this work, of 
which the second and concluding part has just 
been issued, is in every sense a valuable and 
important one. ,Mr. Blunts Dictionary ts a 
most acceptable addition to English theological 
literature. Its general style is terse and 
vigorous. Whilst its pages are free from 
wordiness, there ts none of that undue conden- 
sation which, under the plea of judicious bre- 
wity, verls a mere empty jotting down of fami- 
liar statements (and mis-statements), at second 
or, it may be, third hand from existing works. 
Dean Hook's well-known Dictionary makes 
the nearest approach to the one now before us, 
but Mr. Blunt's is decidedly the better of the 
two.” —ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 

“Tt will be found of admirable service to all 
students of theology, as advancing and main- 
taining the Church's views on all subjects as 
fall within the range of fair argument ana 
inguiry. It is not often that a work of so 
comprehensive and so profound a nature is 
marked to the very end by so many signs of 
wide and careful research, sound criticism, 
and well-founded and well-expressed belief.” — 
STANDARD. 
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SERMONS. By Henry MELviLt, B.D., late Canon of St. Paul’s, and 


Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
5s. each, Sold separately. 


“‘ Messrs. Rivington have published very 
opportunely, at a time when Churchmen are 
thinking with satisfaction of the new blood 
infused into the Chapter of St. Paul’s, sermons 
by Henry Melvill, who in his day was as cele- 
brated asa preacher as is Canon Liddon now. 
The sermons are not only couched in elegant 
language, but are replete with matter which 
the younger clergy would do well to study.” — 
Joun Butt. 

“ Henry Melvills intellect was large, his 
imagination brilliant, his ardour intense, 
and his style strong, fervid, and picturesque. 
Often he seemed to glow with the inspiration of 
a prophet.” AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH 
Review. 

“Tt would be easy to quote portions of ex- 
ceeding beauty and power. It was not, however, 
the charnt of style, nor wealth of words, both 
which Canon Melvill possessed in so great 
abundance, that he relied on to win souls; but 
the power and spirit of Him who said, ‘1, if I 
be lifted up, will draw all men to Me.’”— 
REcorpD. 

“Buery one who can remember the days 
when Canon Melvill was the preacher of the 
day, will be glad to see these four-and-twenty 
oY his sermons so nicely reproduced. His Ser- 


New Edition. Two vols. Crown 8vo. 


mons were all the result of real study and 
genuine reading, with far more theology in 
them than those of many who make much more 
Brofession of theology. There are sermons 
here which we can personally remember; tt 
has been a pleasure to us to be reminded of 
them, and we are glad to see them brought 
before the present generation. We hope that 
they may be studied, for they deserve tt tho- 
roughly,” —LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 

“Few preachers have had more admirers 
than the Rev. Henry Melwill, and the new 
edition of his Sermons, in two volumes, will 
doubtless find plenty of purchasers. The ser- 
mons abound tn thought, and the thoughts are 
couched in English which ts at once elegant 
in construction and easy to read,” —CHURCH 
TIMEs, 

“The Sermons of Canon Melvill, now re- 
published in two handy volumes, need only to 
be mentioned to be sure of a hearty welcome. 
Sound learning, well-weighed words, calm and 
keen logic, and solemn devoutness, mark the 
whole series of masterly discourses, which em- 
brace some of the chief doctrines of the Church, 
and set them forth in clear and Scriptural 
strength.” —STANDARD, 


A HELP TO CATHECHISING. Por the Use of Clergymen, Schools, 


and Private Families. 
the University of Toronto. 


By JAMES BEAVEN, D.D., Professor of Divinity in 
New Edition. 


18mo. 2s. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER OF EDWARD 
VI., and the Ordinal of 1549, together with the Order of the Communion, 


1548. 


Reprinted entire, and Edited by the Rev. HENRY BASKERVILLE 
Watton, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College. 


With an Intro- 


duction by the Rey. PETER GOLDSMITH Mepp, M.A., Senior Fellow and 


Tutor of University College, Oxford. Small 8yo. 


** A volume like this is worth two of Church 
History. In many respects, indeed, tt ts the 
subject of history itself; and with Mr. Meda’s 
introduction and Mr. Walton’s editorial work 
we may be said to have both subject and history 
thereof. The volume should be in the hands 
of every member of the Church of England: 
we may say, it should be in those of every 
student of Church History.” —ATHENEUM, 

“ We welcome the seasonable appearance of 
this work, which indeed supplies a long-felt 
want, for ‘the Kirst Book’ has been hitherto 
accessible to very few, Lt ts especially 
tniportant at the present time that the princt- 
bles of the first Reformers should be under- 
stood; and no one can look through this 
edition without gaining some definite infor- 
mation on that point. We commend this new 
edition of the Kirst Prayer Book, with its 
introduction to the study of all that are 


7 


6s. 


desirous of understtnding the principles of 
those who originated the reform of our public 
Services.” —CuurRcH News. 

‘The more that English Churchmen be- 
come acquainted with the Reformed Prayer 
Book, as our English Divines reformed it, 
apart from the meddling of foreigners—i.e., 
the better people became acquainted with 
‘Edward VI's first book, the better both for 
themselves and for the English Church at 
large. We are therefore delighted to welcome 
this handy and handsome reprint, with which 
every pains has been taken to make it as 
accurate as possible.’”—LITERARY CHURCH- 
MAN. 

“Mr. Walton deserves the very best thanks 
of Anglican Churchmen, for putting this 
most important volume within their reach in 
so convenient and handsome a form.” —CHURCH 
REVIEW. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE USE OF CANDIDATES FOR 
HOLY ORDERS, And of the Parochial Clergy ; with Acts of Parliament 
relating to the same, and Forms proposed to be used. By CHRISTOPHER 


Hovcson, M.A., Secretary to the Governors of 
Ninth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo. 


Queen Anne’s Bounty. 
16s, 
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THE PRAYER BOOK INTHRLEAVED; With Historical Ilus- 
trations and Explanatory Notes arranged parallel to the Text. By the Rev. 
W.M. Campion, D.D., Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, and Rector 
of St. Botolph’s, and the Rev. W. J. BEAMontT, M.A.., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. With a Preface by the Lorp BisHop oF ELy. Sixth 
Edition. Small 8vo. 75. 6d. 





A PLAIN ACCOUNT OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. From 
the Earliest Times of its Translation to the Present Day. By JOHN HENRY 
Buunt, M.A., Vicar of Kennington, Oxford; Editor of ‘‘ The Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer,” &c. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


ANCIENT HYMNS. From the Roman Breviary. For Domestic Use 
every Morning and Evening of the Week, and on the Holy Days of the 
Church. To which are added, Original Hymns, principally of Commemora- 
tion and Thanksgiving for Christ’s Holy Ordinances. By RICHARD MANT, 
D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. New Edition. Small 


8vo. 55. 


“ Real poetry wedded to words that breathe 
the purest and the sweetest spirit of Christian 
devotion. The translations fromthe old Latin 
Hymnal are close and faithful renderings.” — 
STANDARD. 

“Asa Hymn writer Bishop Mant deserv- 
edly occupies a prominent place in the esteem 
of Churchmen, and we doubt not that many 
will be the readers who will welcome this new 


edition of his translations and original com-. 


positions,” —ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 

“ A new edition of Bishop Mant’s ‘ Ancient 
Hymns from the Roman Breviary’ forms a 
handsome little volume, and it is interesting 
to compare some of these translations with the 


have no hesttation in awarding the palm to the 
latter, the former are an evidence of the earlt- 
est germs of that yearning of the devout mind 
Jor something better than Tate and Brady, 
and whichis now so richly supplied.” —CHURCH 
TIMES. 

“This valuable manual will be of great 
assistance to all compilers of Hymn-books. 
The translations are graceful, clear, and 
jorcible, and the original hymns deserve the 
highest praise. Bishop Mant has caught the 
very spirit of true psalmody, his metre flows 
musically, and there is a tuneful ring in his 
verses which especially adapts them for con- 
eregational singing.” —ROCK. 





yuore modern ones of our own day. While we 


PARISH MUSINGS; OR, DEVOTIONAL POEMS, By Joun 
S. B. MonsELL, LL.D., Rural Dean, and Rector of St. Nicholas, Guildford. 


Fine Edition. Small 8vo. 5s. Cheap Edition, 18mo, limp cloth, Is, 6¢.; 
or in Cover, Is. 


ENGLISH NURSERY RHYMES. Translated into French. By 
Joun Roserts, M.A., Fellow of Magdalene College, Cambridge. Square 


16mo. 25. 6d. 


SACRED ALLEGORIES. Illustrated Edition. By the Rev, W. 
Apams, M.A., late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 

The SHADOW of the CROSS, Illustrated by BrrkeT Foster and G, E. 
Hicks. 

The DISTANT HILLS. 

The OLD MAN’S HOME. 
BIRKET FOSTER. 

The KING’S MESSENGERS. 


New Editions. Square crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. each. 


Illustrated by SAMUEL PALMER. 
Illustrated by J. C. Horsey, A.R.A., and 


Tllustrated by C. W. Corr, R.A. 


The Four ALLEGORIES in one Volume. Square 16mo. 55, 


The Cheap Editions may still be had, 18mo., Is. each, or 6d. in Paper Covers, 
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A MEMORIAL VOLUME OF SERMONS. By the late Rev. 


Joun Henry Hotrorp, M.A. With a short Biographical Preface by 


the Rey. E. H. BickersterTH, M.A. Small 8vo. 
THE HOME LIFE OF JESUS OF NAZARETH, &c. 


5S. 
By 


the Rev. Aucustus Gurney, M.A., Vicar of Wribbenhall, Kidderminster, 


in the Diocese of Worcester. 


Crown 8yo. 


55+ 


PRAYERS AND MEDITATIONS FOR THE HOLY COM- 
MUNION. Witha Prefaceby C. J. Etticotr, D.D., Lord Bishop of Glouces- 


ter and Bristol. 


* Devout beauty ts the special character of 
this new manual, and tt ought to be a favour- 
tte. Rarely has it happened to us to meet 
with so remarkable a combination of thorough 
practicalness with that almost poetic warmth 
which is the highest flower of genuine devo- 
tion. It deserves to be placed.along with the 
manual edited by Mr. Keble so shortly before 
his decease, not as superseding it, for the scope 
of the two is different, but to be taken along 
with it. Nothing can exceed the beauty and 
fulness of the devotions before communion in 
Mr. Keble’s book, but we think that tn some 
points the devotions here given after Holy 
Communion are even supertor to tt.” —LITER- 
ARY CHURCHMAN. 

“Bishop Ellicott has edited a book of 
‘Prayers and Meditations for the Holy 
Communion, which, among Eucharistic man- 
uals, has its own special characteristic. The 
Bishop recommends it to the newly confirmed, 
to the tender-hearted and the devout, as 
having been compiled by a youthful person, 
and as being marked by a peculiar ‘freshness.’ 
Having looked through the volume, we have 
pleasure in seconding the recommendations of 
the good Bishop. We know of no more suit- 
able manual for the newly confirmed, and 
nothing more likely to engage the sympathies 
of youthful hearts. There is a union of the 
deepest spirit of devotion, a rich expression of 
experimental life, with a due recognition of 
the objects of faith, such as is not always to be 
found, but which characterises this manual in 
an emtnent degree.”—CHURCH REVIEW. 

“ The Bishop of Gloucester’s imprimatur is 
attached to‘ Prayers and Meditations for the 


THH STORY OF THE GOSPELS. 


from the Four Evangelists, showing in a new translation their unity. 


With rubrics and borders in red. 


Royal 32mo. 2s. 6d. 


Holy Communion, intended as a manual for 
the recently confirmed, nicely printed, and 
theologically sound.” —CuuRcH TIMES. 

“In freshness and fervour of devotion, few 
modern manuals of prayer are to be compared 
with it. Its faults are a too exclusive sub- 
jectiveness, and a want of realising the higher 
Catholic teaching. Thus, the Holy Sacrifice 
has not its due prominence, the sacrament of 
Penance is ignored, our full communion with 
the saints departed is obscured, and the 
Catholic Church on earth as an outward 
organisation is put too much in the back- 
ground. The book, tn short, is strictly 
Anglican, but with a strong tendency to 
mysticism. For all that, it has a warmth of 
feeling and a reality of devotion which will 
endear tt to the hearts of many Catholics, and 
will make it especially a most welcome com- 
panion to those among the young who are 
earnestly striving after the spiritual life.”— 
CuurcuH HERALD. 

“ Among the supply of Eucharistic Manu- 
als, one deserves special attention and com- 
mendation. ‘Prayersand Meditations’ merits 
the Bishop of Gloucester’s epithets of ‘warn, 
devout, and fresh. And itis thoroughly Eng- 
lish Church besides.” —GUARDIAN. 

“We are by no means surprised that 
Bishop Ellicott should have been so much 
struck with this little work, on accidentally 
seeing it in manuscript, as to urge its publica- 
tion, and toprefaceit with his commendation. 
The devotion whichit breathes ts truly fervent, 
and the language attractive, and as proceed- 
tng from a young person the work ts altogether 
not a little striking.” —RECORD. 


In a single Narrative, combined 
To 


which is added a like continuous Narrative in the Original Greek. By the 
Rev. WILLIAM PounD, M.A,, late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 


Principal of Appuldurcombe School, Isle of Wight. 


2 Vols. 8vo. 36s. 


COUNSELS ON HOLINESS OF LIFE. Translated from the 


Spanish of ‘‘The Sinner’s Guide,” by Luis pr GRANADA. 
P , yi 


Forming a 


Volume of THE ASCETICG LIGBRARY, a Series of Translations of Spiri- 
tual Works for Devotional Reading from Catholic Sources. Edited by the 
Rey. OrBy SHIPLEY, M.A, Square crown 8vo. 55. , 


THE DIVINITY OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS 
CHRIST ; being the Bampton Lectures for 1866. By HeNry Parry Lip- 
DON, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of St. Paul’s, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis 


in the University of Oxford. Fifth Edition. 





Crown 8vo. 5s. 
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THE HIDDEN LIFE OF THE SOUL. From the French. 
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By 


the Author of ‘A Dominican Artist,” ‘‘ Life of Madame Louise de France,” 


&c. Crown 8vo. 55. 


“The Hidden Life of the Soul, by the 
author of ‘A Dominican Artist, ts from the 
writings of Father Grou, a French refugee 
priest of 1792, who died at Lulworth. It well 
deserves the character given it of being ‘ear- 
nest and sober, and not ‘sensational.’”— 
GUARDIAN. 

“* Between fifty and sixty short readings on 
spiritual subjects, exquisitely expressed, and 
not merely exquisite in expression, but pre- 
senting arare combination of spiritual depth 
and of strong practical common sense. We 
have read carefully a large number of them, 
jor, after reading a few as texts, we could 
not lay it down without going much further 
than was sufficient for the mere purpose of re- 
porting onthe book. Theauthor was one Pére 
Grou, a native of Calais, born in 1731, who in 
1792 found an asylum from the troubles of the 
French Revolution at Lulworth Castle, known 
doubtless to meny of our readers as the ancestral 
honte of the old KR oman Catholic family of Weld, 
where he died in 1803. There is a wonderful 
charm about these readings—so calm, so true, 
so thoroughly Christian. We do not know 
where they would come amiss. As ntaterials 
Jor a consecutive series of meditations for the 
faithful at a series of early celebrations they 
would be excellent, or for private reading 
during Advent or Lent.” —LITERARY CHURCH- 


MAN. 
“< From the French of fean Nicolas Grou, a 
pious Priest, whose works teach resignation 


to the Divine will. He loved, we are told, 
to inculcate simplicity, freedom from all 
affectation and unreality, the patience and 
humility which are too surely grounded in 
self-knowledge to be surprised at a fall, but 
withal so allied to confidence in God as to 
make recovery easy and sure. This is the 
spirit of the volume which is intended to fur- 
nish advice to those who would cultivate a 
quiet, meek, and childlike spirit.” —PuBLic 
OPINION. 

“The work is by $Yean Nicolas Grou, a 
French Priest, who, driven to England by the 
Jirst Revolution, found a home with a Roman 
Catholic family at Lulworth for the ten re- 
maining years of a retired, studious, devout 
life. The work bears internal evidence 
being that ofa spirit which had been fed on 
such works as the ‘Spiritual Exercises,’ the 
* Imitation of Christ, and the ‘Devout Life’ 
of St. Francis of Sales, and which has here 
reproduced them, tested by its own life-expert- 
ence, and cast in the mould of its own indivi- 
duality. How much the work, in its present 
form, may owe to the judicious care of the 
Editor, we are not aware; but as it ts pre- 
sented to us, it is, while deeply spiritual, yet 
so earnest and sober in its general tone, so free 
from doctrinal error or unwholesome senti- 
ment, that we confidently recommend it te 
English Church people as one of the most 
valuable of this class of books which we have 
met with.” —CuuRCH BUILDER. 


THE WITNESS OF ST. JOHN TO CHRIST; being the Boyle 


Lectures for 1870. 


With an Appendix on the Authorship and Integrity of 


St. John’s Gospel and the Unity of the Johannine Writings. By the Rev. 
STANLEY LEATHES, M.A., Minister of St. Philip’s, Regent Street, and Pro- 


fessor of Hebrew, King’s College, London. 


8vo. 0s. 64. 


CATECHETICAL NOTES AND CLASS QUESTIONS, Lite- 
ral and Mystical ; chiefly on the Earlier Books of Holy Scripture. By the 
late Rey. J. M. Neate, D.D., Warden of Sackville College, East Grinstead. 


Crown 8yo. 5s. 


“< Unless we are much mistaken this will be 
one of the most practically usefulof the various 
posthumous works of Dr. Neale, for the publi- 
cation of which we are indebted to the S. 
Margaret’s Sisters and Dr. Neale’s literary 
executors. Besides‘ class notes’—lecture notes 
as most people would call them—on the earlier 
books of Holy Scripture, there are some most 
excellent similar notes on the Sacraments, and 
then a collection of notes for catechizing chit- 
dren. Throughout these notes are supplemented 


Jrom other of Dr. Neale's papers, and in 
particular we would specify an admirable 
appendix of extracts from Dr. Neal's sermons 
(chiefly unpublished) bearing upon points 
touched on in the text,”—LITERARY CHURCH- 
MAN. 

“The writers wide acquaintance with 
Medieval theology renders his notes on the 
Old Testament peculiarly valuable,”—JouN 
BuLL. 


HERBERT TRESHAM. A Tale of the Great Rebellion. By the late 


Rev. J. M. Neve, D.D. New Edition. 


“We cordially welcome a new edition of Dr. 
Neale’s ‘ Herbert Tresham.’ The scene is laid 
in the time of the great civil war, and vivid 
pictures are drawn of some of the startling 
events that then disgraced the history of this 
country. Themartyrdom of Archbishop Laud 
ds described in a manner Jew besides its author 
could equal, while the narration of the disas- 
trous battle of Naseby, and the disgraceful 


Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


surrender of Bristol by Prince Rupert, afford 
proof of the versatility of his genius.” —CHURCH 
TIMES. 

“4 pleasant Christmas present ASE: 
Neale’s ‘ Herbert Tresham.’ Such a book ts 
well calculated to correct current views of 17th 
century history.” —Cuurcu REVIEW, 

“ Nothing could be more adm rable as a 
Christmas present.” —CuuKcu News. 
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SELECTIONS FROM MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 


With English Notes. 


By HENRY VAN LAUuN, Master of the French Lan- 


guage and Literature at the Edinburgh Academy. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


Honoré de Balzac. 
H. A. Taine. 


“This selection answers to the require- 
ments expressed by Mr, Lowe in one of his 
speeches on education, where he recommended 
that boys should be attracted to the study of 
French by means of its lighter literature. M. 
van Laun has executed the task of selection 
with excellent taste. The episodes he has 
chosen from the vast ‘Human Comedy’ are 
naturally such as do not deal with passions 
and experiences that are proper to mature age. 
Lven thus limited, he had an overwhelming 
variety of material to choose from; and his 
selection gives a fair impression of the terrible 
power of this wonderful writer, the study of 
whom ts one of the most important means of 
self-education open to a cultivated man in the 
nineteenth century.” —PALL MAL GAZETTE. 


“This is a volume of selections from the 
works of H. A. Taine, a celebrated contem- 
porary rench author. It forms an instal- 
ment of a series of selections from modern 
Lrench authors Messrs. Rivington are now 
issuing. The print, the extracts, and the 
notes, areas excellent asin a previous publi- 
cation of the same kind we lately noticed con- 
taining extracts from Balzac. The notes, in 
particular, evince great care, study, and 
erudition. The works of Taine, from which 
lengthy quotations are given, are, ‘ Histoire 
de la Littérature Anglaise, ‘Voyage en 
Italie,’ and ‘ Voyages aux Pyrénées.’ These 
compilations would form first-rate class-books 
Jor advanced French students.” —Puswic 
OPINION. 


WALTER KERR HAMILTON: Bishop of Salisbury. A Sketch 
Reprinted, with Additions and Corrections, from ‘‘ The Guardian.” By H. 
P,Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of St. Paul’s. Second Edition. 8vo, 25. 6d. 

Or bound with the Sermon ‘‘ Life in Death,” 35. 6d. 


THE MANOR FARM: A TALE. By M. C. Pumtports, Author of 


*“ The Hillford Confirmation.” 


“The Manor Farm, by Miss Phillpotts, 
author of the ‘ Hillford Confirmation,’ is a 
pious story, which amongst other things shows 
the dawning of light in superstitious minds.” 
—Morninec Post, 

“<The Manor Farm’ relates how, under 
good influence, a selfish girl became a useful 


With Illustrations. 


Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


and gentle daughter. The story is a capital 
illustration of the value of perseverance, and 
tt ts a book that will be very useful in parochial 
reading libraries.” —JouN BULL. 

“A prettily got-up and prettily written 
little book above the average of the class it be- 
longs to.” —EDINBURGH COURANT. 


A PLAIN AND SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR 


CHILDREN : in Letters froma Father to his Son, 
D.D., formerly Bishop of Peterborough. 
Square Crown 8yo. 


Coloured Illustrations. 


By GEorGE Davys, 
New Edition. With Twelve 
35. 6d. 


SKETCHES OF THE RITES AND CUSTOMS OF THE 


GRECO-RUSSIAN CHURCH. By H. C. Romanorr. 


With an Intro- 


ductory Notice by the Author of ‘‘ The Ileir of Redclyffe.” * Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“The twofold object of this work ts ‘to 
Present the English with correct descriptions 
of the ceremontes of the Greco-R ussian C, hurch, 
and at the same time with pictures of domestic 
lifein Russian homes, especially those of the 
clergy and the middle class of nobles 3? and, 
beyond question, the author's labour has been 
so far successful that, whilst her Church 
scenes may be commended as a series of most 
dramatic and picturesque tableaux, her social 
sketches enable us to look at certain points be- 
neath the surface of Russian life, and ma- 
terially enlarge our knowledge of a country 
concerning which we have still a very great 
deal to learn.” —ATHENAUM, 


*- 


“The volume before us is anything but a 
Sormal liturgical treatise. It might be more 
valuable to a few scholars if it were, but it 
would certainly fatl to obtain perusal at the 
hands of the great majority of those whom the 
writer, not unreasonably, hopes to attract by 
the narrative style she has adopted. What she 
has set before us is a series of brief outlines, 
which, by their simple effort to clothe the 
information given us in a living garb, 
reminds us of a once-popular childs’ book 
which we remember a generation ago, called 
Bede of Human Manners,’”—Cuurcu 

IMES. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE WAR? By SCRUTATOR. 


With an Appendix, containing Four Letters, reprinted (by permission) from 


the Zimes. Second Edition. 


Crown 8yo. 6s. 
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FIFTEEN SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNI- 


VERSITY OF OXFORD, BETWEEN (A.D. 


HENRY, NEWMAN, B.D., 


Printed uniformly with the “ Parochial and Plain Sermons.” 


Crown 8yo. 5s. 


1826 AND 1843. By JOHN 


sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


New Edition. 


THE MACCABEES AND THE CHURCH; Or, the History of 
the Maccabees Considered with Reference to the present Condition and Pros- 
pects of the Church. Two Sermons preached before the University of Cam- 


bridge. 
2s. 6d, 


By Cur. WorpswortH, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. 


Crown 8yo. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND FOR EVER: A Poem in Twelve 


Books. 
stead. Seventh Edition. 


“The most simple, the richest, and the most 
perfect sacred poem which recent days have 
produced.” —MORNING ADVERTISER. 

“A poem worth reading, worthy of atten- 
tive study; full of noble thoughts, beautiful 
diction, and high imagination.” —STANDARD. 

“Mr. Bickersteth writes like a man who 
cultivates at once reverence and earnestness of 
thought.” —GUARDIAN. 


By E. H. Bickerstetu, M.A., Vicar of Christ Church, Hamp- 
Small 8vo. 6s. 


“Tn these light miscellany days there is a 
spiritual refreshment in the spectacle of aman 
girding up the loins of his mind to the task of 
producing a genuine epic. And it is true 
poetry. There is a definiteness, a crispness 
about it, which in these moist, viewy, hazy 
days, is no less invigorating than novel.”— 
EpineurGcH Datty REvIEw. 


A DOMINICAN ARTIST; a Sketch of the Life of the Rev. Pére 
Besson, of the Order of St. Dominic. By the Author of the ‘‘ The Tales of 
Kirkbeck,” ‘‘The Life of Madame Louise de France,” &c, New Edition, 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“The author of the Life of Pére Besson 
writes with a grace and refinement of devo- 
tional feeling peculiarly suited to a subject- 
matter which suffers beyond most others from 
any coarseness of touch. It would be dificult 
to find ‘ the simplicity and purity of a holy 
life’ more exquisitely illustrated than in 
Father Besson’s career, both before and after 
his joining the Dominican Order under the 
auspices of Lacordaire. Certainly 
we have never come across what could more 
strictly be termed in the truest sense ‘ the life 
of a beautiful soul.” The author has done 
well in presenting to English readers this 
singularly graceful biography, in which all 
who can appreciate genuine simplicity and 
nobleness of Christian character will find 
much to admire and little or nothing to con- 
demn.” SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“Tt would indeed have been a deplorable 
omission had so exquisite a biography been by 
any neglect lost to English readers, and had 
a character so perfect in its simple and com- 
plete devotion been withheld from our admira- 
tion. . But we have dwelt too long 
already on this fascinating book, and must 
now teave tt to our readers.”—LITERARY 
CHURCHMAN, 

“(4 beautiful and most interesting sketch 
of the late Pére Besson, an artist who Jorsook 
the easel for the altar.” —CuurcH TIMES, 

“4 book which ts as pleasant for reading as 
it ts profitable for meditation,” UNION Rz- 
VIEW. 

“ We are indebted to the graceful pen of the 
translator of Madame Louise de France Sor 
another Catholic Life, beautifully written, 
and full of the spirit of love.” —TABLET, 


“* This tastefully bound volume ts a record 
of the life of Pére Besson. From childhood to 
his premature death in April 1861, at the age 
of forty-five, he was pre-eminently suited to a 
life of self-denial, and so full of love and 
charity, that his saintly character calls forth 
the warmest admiration, and we feel sure the 
perusal of it will give pleasure to our readers.” 
—CuHuRCH HERALD. 

“Whatever a reader may think of Pére 
Besson’s profession as a monk, no one will 
doubt his goodness; no one can fail to profit 
who will patiently read his life, as here written 
by a friend, whose sole defect is in being 
slightly unctuous.” —ATHENZUM. 

“The life of the Rev. Pére Besson, who 
gave up an artist’s career, to which he was 
devotedly attached, and a mother whose affec- 
tion for him is not inaptly likened to that of 
Monica for St. Augustine, must be read in tts 
entirety to be rightly appreciated. And the 
whole tenour of the book is too devotional, too 
full of expressions of the most touching de- 
pendence on God, to make criticism possible, 
even tf it was called for, which tt ts not.” — 
Joun Butt. 

“ The story of Pere Besson’s life is one of 
much interest, and told with simplicity, can- 
dour, and good feeling.” —SPECTATOR. 

“4 beautiful book, describing the most 
saintly and very individual life of one of the 
companions of Lacordaire.” — MONTHLY 
PACKET. 

“We strongly recommend it to our readers. 
Tt is a charming biography, that will delight 
and edify both old and young.” —WESTMIN- 
STER GAZETTE, 
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THE CHURCH BUILDER. A Quarterly Journal of Church Extension 


in England and Wales. 


Published in connection with The Incorporated 


Church Building Society. With Illustrations. Volumes for 1870 and 1871. 


Crown 8vo. 15. 6d. each. 


STONES OF THE THMPLE; OR, LESSONS FROM THE 


FABRIC. AND FURNITURE OF THE CHURCH. 


By WALTER 


Fieitp, M.A., F.S.A., Vicar of Godmersham. With numerous Illustrations. 


Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 

“ Any one who wishes for simple information 
on the subjects of Church-architecture and 
SJurniture, cannot do better than consult 
* Stones of the Temple.’ Mr. Field modestly 
disclaims any intention of supplanting the 
existing regular treatises, but his book shows 
an amount of research, and a knowledge of 
what he ts talking about, which make it prac- 
tically useful as well as pleasant. The wood- 
cuts are numerous and some of them very 
pretty.”—GRAPHIC. 

“A very charming book, by the Rev. Walter 
Field, who was for years Secretary of one of 
the leading Church Societies. Mr. Field has 
a loving reverence for the beauty of the domus 
mansionalis Dei, as the old law books called 
the Parish Church. - «+ Thoroughly 
sound in Church feeling, Mr. Field has 
chosen the medium of a tale to embody real 
incidents illustrative of the various portions 
of his subject. Thereisno attempt at elabora- 


tion of the narrative, which, indeed, ts rather 
a string of anecdotes than a story, but each 
chapter brings home to the mind tts own 
lesson, and each ts illustrated with some very 
interesting engravings. < The work 
will properly command a hearty reception 
SromChurchmen. The footnotes are occasion- 
ally most valuable, and are always pertinent, 
and the text is sure to be popular with young 
Jolks for Sunday reading.” —STANDARD. 

“Mr. Hield’s chapters on brasses, chancel 
screens, crosses, encaustic tiles, mural paint- 
ings, porches and pavements, are agreeably 
written, and people with a turn for Ritualisu 
will no doubt find them edifying. The 
volume, as we have said, is not without 
significance for readers who are unable to 
sympathize with the object of the writer. The 
tllustrations of Church-architecture and 
Church ornaments are very attractive.” — 
Paty Matt GazetTre. 


THE HAPPINESS OF THE BLESSED CONSIDERED 


as to the Particulars of their State: their Recognition of each other in that 


State: and its Differences of Degrees. 
By Ricuarp Mant, D.D., sometime Lord 
New Edition. 


Church and her Services. 
Bishop of Down and Connor. 


“A welcome republication of a treatise once 
highly valued, and which can never lose its 
value. Many of our readers already know 
the fulness and discrimination with which the 
author treats his subject, which must be one 
of the most delightful topics of meditation to 
all whose heart is where the only true trea- 
sure ts, and particularly to those who are 
entering upon the evening of life.” —CHURCH 
REVIEW. 

“The value of this book needs not to be re- 
Jerred to, tts standard character having been 
Jor many years past established. The edition 
in which tt reappears has evidently been care- 
Sully prepared, and will be the means of mak- 
ing it more generally known.”—BELL’s MEs- 
SENGER. 


To which are added Musings on the 


Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 

“All recognise the authority of the com- 
mand to set the affections on things above, 
and such works as the one now before us will 
be found helpful towards this good end. We 
are, therefore, sincerely glad that Messrs. 
Rivington have brought out a new edition 
of Bishop Mant’s valuable treatise.’—Re- 
CORD. 

“This beautiful and devotional treatise, 
which it is impossible to read without feeling 
a more deepened interest in the eternal blessed- 
ness which awaits the true servants of our 
God, concludes. very appropriately with * Mus- 
ings on the Church and her Services, which 
we cordially recommend to our readers.”— 
Rock. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD. By Henry Parry Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of St. 
Paul’s, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. Fourth 


Edition, revised. 


Crown 8vo. 59. 


SERMONS BEARING UPON SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. 


By Jounn Henry Newman, B.D. 
Rector of Farnham, Essex. 
Sermons.” 





Edited by the Rev. W. J. CoprLann, 


Printed uniformly with the ‘‘ Parochial and Plain 
With an Index of Dates of all the Sermons. 


Crown 8vo. 55. 
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EXAMINATION 
SUBJECTS. 


OF 


CONSCIENCH UPON SPECIAL 
Translated and Abridged from the French of TRONSON. 


Forming a Volume of THE ASCETIC LIBRARY: A Series of Transla- 
tions of Spiritual Works for Devotional Reading from Catholic Sources. 
Edited by the Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. Square Crown 8vo. 5s. 


“Tt isa much larger and more elaborate 
work than is usually devoted to this subject, 
and arranged on a different plan. The chief 
virtues and sins have each a section given to 
them, and the examen is cast in the form of a 
meditation, with first, second, and third 
points. The engutries made of the soul are 
very searching, and are so framed that self- 
knowledge, and as a consequence self-con- 
demnation, most necessarily result from the 
conscientious use of the book. It is especially 
adapted for those who find a difficulty in 
using the ordinary manuals, and who are yet 
aiming at a higher life than common. lor 
Religious Houses it will be found invaluable, 
more especially, perhaps, to mistresses of 
novices. It strikes us as a book highly sugges- 
tive to those who conduct retreats.” CHURCH 
‘TIMES. 

“This ts volume IV. of the series known as 
the ‘ Ascetic Library, and of all the volumes 
of the series yet published tt strikes us as by far 
the most useful. . . . Singularly practi- 
cal and judicious, so that it is difficult to say 
to what class of persons it will be most useful 
—those who take it for personal use, those who 
adopt it as a guide in receiving confessions, or 
the preacher who uses tt as a help in the com- 
position of sermons addressed to the conscience 
rather than to the intellect. There are some 
excellent pages on Devotional Reading ; while 


as to the subject of penitence it may give some 
idea of the method of the book to mention the 
headings of its successive sections ‘Fruits of 
Penitence, viz.:—Hatred of Sin,—Self-Ab- 
horrence,—Love of the Cross,—Peace of 
Heart.”—LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 

“Tt isa pleasing sign to see such books as 
these re-edited for the supply of so great a 
need. No one buta master of the spiritual 
life could have compiled a set of refiections so 
searching and yet so exalting as the book be- 
Jore us. We know of nothing more calculated 
to lay open to itself the mind of the most spiri- 
tual, to reveal the self-deceptions and snares 
lying in its way, and the subtle forms by which 
perfunctoriness insinuates itself. The book 
will be found beyond measure useful to all 
who desire to know themselves in some degree 
as God knows them, while to religious and to 
the clergy it must be an inestimable boon.”— 
CuurcH Review. 

“Louis Tronson’s self-questionings and 
meditations range over a wide field—from 
faith and love to God, down to the demeanour 
practised in working and rising, conversation, 
and travelling. We should be far from as- 
serting that his book contains nothing good ; 
on the contrary, much that 7s excellent in 
sentiment and devout in expression may be 
Sound in tt,” —RECORD. 


SHRMONS ON SPECIAL OCCASIONS, By DanteL Moorz, 
M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, and Vicar of Holy Trinity, Pad- 
dington; Author of Hulsean Lectures on “‘The Age and the Gospel,” ‘‘ Aids 


to Prayer,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


“The Sermons which Mr. Moore has here 
collected into a single volume, though preached 
to widely differing audiences, ave all dis- 
tinguished by the dominant characteristic 
which marks all his writings—a calm sobriety 
of thought, feeling, and expression, well be- 
fitting the topics which he selects, but not 
likely to present any very new and striking 
thoughts, or to meet the special requirements 
of an eager, busy, and intellectual age. 
Whether preached before the Queen and the 
Royal Prince, to a more select audience, or to 
assembled thousands under the dome of St. 
Paul's, they speak the same quiet thoughtful 
message, clothed in the sante chastened 
language, and aiming at one effect.” —STAN- 
DARD. 

“We do not wonder at Mr. Moore's 
long continued popularity with so many 
hearers; there is so much painstaking and so 
much genuine desire to discharge his duty as 
‘a preacher visible through all the volume. 
What we miss is the deeper theology, and the 
spontaneous flow of teaching as Srom a spring 
which cannot help flowing, which some of our 
preachers happily exhibit. But the Sermons 


7s. Od. 


may be recommended, or we would not notice 
them.” —LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 

“ Rarely have we met with a better volume 
of Sermons. Orthodox, affectionate, 
and earnest, these Sermons exhibit at the same 
time much research, and are distinguished by 
an elegance and finish of style often wanting 
in these days of rapid writing and continual 
preaching.” —JOHN BULL. 

“ Sermons like those of Mr. Moore are, 
however, still of comparative rarity—sermons 
in which we meet with doctrine which cannot 
be gainsaid ; with a knowledge of the peculiar 
circumstances of his hearers, which nothing 
but accurate observation and long experience 
can secure, and a peculiar felicity of style 
which many will envy, but to which it is the 
lot of few to attain.” — CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 

“We have had real pleasure, however, in 
veading these sermons. Llere are most of the 
elements of a preacher's power and usefulness : 

\ skilful arrangement of the subject, admirable 
clearness of style, earnestness, both of thought 
and language, and the prime qualification of 
all, ‘in doctrine, uncorruptness.’”—LONDON 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


THE SHEPHERD OF HERMAS. Translated into English, with an 


Introduction and Notes. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


By Cuarxes H. Hooir, M.A., Senior Student of 
Small 8vo. 


4s. 6d. 
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CURIOUS MYTHS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By S. Banne- 


GouLp, M.A., Author of ‘ Post-Medizeval Preachers,” &c. 
Complete in One Vol. 


New Edition. 


“* These Essays will be found to have some- 
thing to satisfy most classes of readers; the 
lovers of legends proper, the curious in popular 
delusions, the initiated in Darwinian and 
Monboddoan theories; and if, in the chapters 
on Tell and Gellert, we are alittle struck with 
the close following of Dasent’s track, in his 
preface to the Norse tales, it must be owned 
that there are chapters—e.g., those on the 
Divining Rod, the Man in the Moon, and the 
Seven Sleepers—which present new matter, 
and deserve the praise of independent research.” 
—QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

“ The author, indeed, is sometimes fanciful 
and overbold in his conclusions; but con- 
ducts us through marvellous ways —ways 
which he has studied well before he undertook 
to guide others; and if we do not always 
acquiesce in his descriptions or arguments, we 


tions. 


With Illustra- 
Crown 8yo. 6s. 


seldom differ from him without hesitation.” — 
ATHENAUM. 

“We have no space to linger longer about a 
book which, apart from tts didactic pretensions, 
ts an exceedingly amusing and interesting 
collection of old stories and legends of the 
middle ages.” —PaLt MALL GAZETTE. 

“* That, on his first visit to the varied field 
of medieval mythology, Mr. Baring-Gould 
should have culled as samples of its richness 
the most brilliant of the flowers that bloomed 
ix it, is scarcely to be wondered at. But it 
shows how fertile ts the soil when he is enabled 
to cull from itso goodly a second crop as that 
which he here presents to us. The myths 
treated of in the present volume vary in in- 
terest—they are all curious and well worth 
reading.” —NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE LIFE OF MADAME LOUISE DE FRANCE, daughter of 


Louis XV. Known also as the Mother Térése de St. Augustin. 
Crown 8vo. 


Author of ‘* Tales of Kirkbeck.”’ 


‘Such a record of deep, earnest, self-sacri- 
Jicing piety, beneath the surface of Parisian 
life, during what we all regard as the worst 
age oj French godlessness, ought to teach us all 
@ lesson of hope and faith, let appearances be 
what they may. Here, front out of the court 
and family of Louis XV. there issues this 
Madame Louise, whose life ts set before us as 
a specimen of as calm and unworldly devotion 
—of a devotion, too, full of shrewd sense and 
practical administrative talent—as any we 
have ever met with.”—LiTERARY CHURCH- 


MAN. 

“On the 15th of Fuly, 1737, Marie Leczin- 
sha, the wife of Louis XV., and daughter of 
the dethroned King of Poland, which Prussia 
helped to despoil and plunder, gave birth to 
her eighth female child, Louise Marie, known 
also as the Mother Térése de St. Augustin. 
On the death of the Queen, the princess, who 
had long felt a vocation for a religious life, 
obtained the consent of her royal father to 
withdraw from the world. The Carmelite 
convent of St. Denis was the chosen place of 
retreat. Here the novitiate was passed, here 
the final vows were taken, and here, on the 
death of the Mére Fulie, Madame Loutse be- 
gan and terminated her experiences as prior- 
ess. The little volume which records the 
simple incidents of her pious seclusion is 
designed to edify those members of the Church 
of England in whom the spirit of religious 
self-devotion is reviving. The substance of the 
memoir is taken from a somewhat diffuse 
‘Life of Madame Louise de France,’ compiled 
by a Carmelite nun, and printed at Autun.” 
—WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

“This ‘Life’ relates the history of that 
daughter of Louis XV. who, aided by the 
example and instructions of a pious mother, 


By the 
6s. 


lived an uncorrupt life in the midst of a most 
corrupt court, which she quitted—after longing 
and waiting for years to do so—to enter the 
severe order of Mount Carmel, which she 
adorned by her strict and holy life. We can- 
not too highly praise the present work, which 
appears to us to be written in the most 
excellent good taste. We hope it may find 
entrance into every religious House in our 
Communion, and it should be in the library of 
every young lady,” —CHURCH REVIEW. 

“The Life of Madame Louise de France, 
the celebrated daughter of Louis XV., who 
became a religieuse, and ts known in tht 
spirttral world as Mother Térése de St. 
Augustin. The substance of the memoir ts 
taken from a diffuse life, compiled by a Car- 
melite nun, and printed at Autun; and the 
editor, the author of ‘ Tales of Kirkbeck,’ was 
prompted to the task by the belief, that ‘at the 
present time, when the spirit of religious self- 
devotion ts so greatly reviving in the Church of 
England the records of a princess who quitied 
a dazzling and profligate court to leada life 
of obscure piety will meet with a cordial re- 
ception. We may remark, that should the 
event prove otherwise, tt will not be from any 
Jault of workmanship on the part of the 
editor.”—DA1LyY TELEGRAPH. 

“The annals of a cloistered life, under 
ordinary circumstances, would not probably be 
considered very edifying by the reading public 
of the present generation. When, however, such 
a history presents the novelspectacle ofa royal 
princess of modern times voluntarily renounc- 
ing her high position and the splendours of a 
court existence, for the purpose of enduring 
the asceticism, poverty, and austerities of a 
severe monastic rule, the case may well be 
different.” —MorninG Post. 


THH PRIEST TO THE ALTAR;; or, Aids to the Devout Celebration 


of Holy Communion ; chiefly after the Ancient Use of Sarum. 
Enlarged, Revised, and Re-arranged with the Secretz, Post-Com- 


tion. 


Second Edi- 


munion, &c., appended to the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, throughout the 


Year. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
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HELP AND COMFORT FOR THE SICK POOR. By the 


Author of ‘‘Sickness; its Trials and Blessings.” 


8vo. Is. 


New Edition. Small 


A KEY TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
(Ancient.) Edited by JouN HENRY BLUNT, M.A. 
(Forming the third Volume of Krys TO CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE). 


Small 8vo. 


“* Tt offers a short and condensed account of 
the origin, growth, and condition of the 
Church in ali parts of the world, from A.D. 1 
down to the end of the fifteenth century. Mr. 
Blunt’s first object has been conciseness, and 
this has been admirably carried out, and to 
students of Church history this feature will 
readily recommend itself. As an elementary 
work ‘A Key’ will be specially valuable, in- 
asmuch as it points out certain definite lines 
of thought, by which those who enjoy the 
opportunity may be guided in reading the 
statements of more elaborate histories. At 
the same time it ts but fair to Mr. Blunt to 
remark that, for general readers, the little 
volume co:ttains everything that could be con- 
sistently expected in a volume of its character. 
There are many notes, theological, scriptural, 


THE POPE AND THE COUNCIL. By Janus. 
Third Edition. 


lation from the German. 


“ A profound and learned treatise, evidently 
the work of one of the first theologians of the 
day, discussing with the scientific fulness and 
precision proper to German investigation, the 
great doctrinal questions expected to come 
before the Council, and especially the proposed 
dogma of Papal Infallibility. There is pro- 
bably no work in existence that contains at 
all, still less within so narrow a contpass, so 
complete a record of the origin and growth of 
the infallibilist theory, and of all the facts of 
Church history bearing upon it, and that too 
in a form so clear and concise as to put the 
argument within the reach of any reader of 
ordinary intelligence, while the scrupulous ac- 
curacy of the writer, and his constant reference 
to the original authorities for every statement 
Liable to be disputed, makes the monograph as 
a whole a perfect storehouse of valuable infor- 
mation for the historical or theological stu- 
dent.” SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“< Beginning with a sketch of the errors and 
contradictions of the Popes, and of the position 
which, as a matter of history, they held in 
the early Church, the book proceeds to describe 
the three great forgeries by which the Papal 
claims were upheld—the Isidorian decretals, 
the donation of Constantine, and the decretum 
of Gratian. The last subject ought to be care- 
fully studied by all wha wish to understand 
the frightful tyranny of a conrplicated system 
of laws, devised not for the protection of a 
people, but as instruments for grinding them 
to subjection. Then, after an historical out- 
line of the general growth of the Papal power 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the 
writers enter upon the peculiarly episcopal 
and clerical question, pointing out how mar- 
vellously every little change worked in one 
direction, invariably tending to throw the 
rule of the Church into the power of Rome ; 
and how the growth of new institutions, like 
the monasticorders and the Inquisition, gradu- 


ally withdrew the conduct of a Gfairs from the 
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and historical, and the ‘get up’ of the book is 
specially commendable. As a text-book for 
the higher forms of schools the work will be 
acceptable to numerous teachers.”—PuBLic 
OPINION. 

«Tt contains some concise notes on Church 
History, compressed into a small compass, and 
we think itis likely to be useful as a book of 
reference.” —JOHN BULL. 

“A very terse and reliable collection of the 
main facts aud incidents connected with Church 
History.” —Rock. 

“Tt will be excellent, either for school or 
home use, either as a reading or as a reference 
book, on all the main facts and names and 
controversies of the first fifteen centuries. It 
is both well arranged and well written.”— 
LITERARY CHURCHMAN,. 


Authorized trans- 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Bishops of the Church in general, and consolt- 
dated the Papal influence. For allthis, how- 
ever, unless we could satisfy ourselves with a 
mere magnified table of contents, the reader 
must be referred to the book itself, in which he 
will find the interest sustained without flag- 
ging to the end.” —Pati MAL GAZETTE. 

“In France, in Holland, and in Germany, 
there has already appeared a multitude of dis- 
quisitions on this subject. Among these seve- 
val ave the acknowledged compositions of men 
of high standing in the Roman Catholic world, 
—wmen admittedly entitled to speak with the 
authority that must attach to established re- 
putation: but not one of them has hitherto 
produced a work more likely to create a deep 
impression than the anonymous German pub- 
lication at the head of this notice. Itis not 
a piece of merely polemical writing, it is a 
treatise dealing with a large subject in an 
impressive though partisan manner, a treatise 
grave in tone, solid in matter, and bristling 
with forcible and novel illustrations.” —SPEC- 
TATOR. 

“Rumour will, no doubt, be busy with tts 
conjectures as to the name which lurks beneath 
the nom de plume of ‘ Fanus. We do not 
intend to offer any contribution towards the 
elucidation of the mystery, uniess tt be a con- 
tribution to say that the book bears internal 
evidence of being the work of a Catholic, and 
that there are not many Catholics in Europe 
who could have written tt. Taking it all in 
all, it is no exaggerated praise to characterize 
it as the most damaging assault on Ultra- 
montanism that has appeared in modern 
times. Its learning ts copious and complete, 
yet so admirably arranged that it invariably 
illustrates without overlaying the argument. 
The style is clear and simple, aud there ts no 
attempt at rhetoric. It is a piece of cool 
and masterly dissection, all the more terrible 
Jor the passionless manner in which the 
author conducts the operation.” —TIMES. 
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FPEMALH CHARACTERS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. Ina 
Series of Sermons. By the Rev. Isaac WiLLraMs, B.D., formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, Oxford. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE CHARACTERS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Ina Series 








of Sermons. 
College, Oxford. New Edition. 


“ This ts one of the few volumes of published 
sermons that we have been able to read with 
real pleasure, They are written with a 
chastened elegance of language, and pervaded 
by a spirit of earnest and simple piety. Mr. 
Williams ts evidently what would be called a 
very High Churchman. Occasionally his 
peculiar Church views are apparent; but 
bating a few passages here and there, these 
sermons will be read with profit by all ‘who 
profess and call themselves Christians.’”— 
ConTemporary Review. 

“This ts a new edition of a very popular— 


By the Rev. Isaac WILLIAMS, B.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 


and deservedly popular—work on the biography 
of the Old Testament history. The characters 
are ably and profitably analysed, and that by 
the hand of a master of style and thought. 

: The principle of selection has been that 
of prominence; and partly, too, that of signt- 
Jicance in the characters so ably delineated. 
A more masterly analysis of Scriptural 
characters we never read, nor any which are 
more calculated to impress the mind of the 
reader with feelings of love for what ts good, 
and abhorrence for what ts evil.” —ROck. 


THE WITNESS OF ST. PAUL TO CHRIST: being the Boyle 


Lectures for 1869: 


ply to the Recent Strictures of Dr. Davidson. 


With an Appendix, on the Credibility of the Acts, in Re- 


By the Rev. STANLEY 


LEATHEs, M.A., Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, London, and Incumbent 


of St. Philip’s, Regent Street. 


8vo. 


Ios. 6a, 


A KEY TO THE NARRATIVE OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 


By JoHN PILKINGTON Norris, M.A.,Canon of Bristol, formerly one of Her 


Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. 


(Forming the Fourth Volume of Krys To CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. ) 


Small 8vo. 


“ This is very much the best book of its kind 
we have seen. The only fault ts its shortness, 
which prevents its going into the details which 
would support and illustrate its statements, 
and which tn the process of illustrating them 
would fix them upon the minds and memories 
of tts readers, It is, however, a great im- 
provement upon any book of its kind we know. 
Lt bears all the marks of being the condensed 
work of a real scholar, and of a divine too. 
The bulk of the book is taken up with a ‘ Life 
of Christ’ contpiled from the Four Gospels so 
as to exhibit its steps and stages and salient 
points. The rest of the book consists of inde- 
pendent chapters on special points.”—LiTER- 
ARY CHURCHMAN. 

“This book is no ordinary compendium, no 
mere ‘crant-book’; still less is it an ordinary 
reading book for schools ; but the schoolmaster, 
the Sunday-school teacher, and the seeker after 
a contprehensive knowledge of Divine truth 
will find itworthy of itsnante. Canon Norris 
writes simply, reverently, without great dis- 
play of learning, giving the result of much 
careful study in a short compass, and adorn- 
ing the subject by the tenderness and honesty 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE 
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with which he treats it. . . . We hope 
that this little book will have a very wide 
circulation and that it will be studied; and 
we can promise that those who take it up will 
not readily put tt down again.” —RECORD. 

“This is a golden little volume. Having 
often to criticise unsparingly volumes pub- 
lished by Messrs. Rivington, and bearing the 
deep High Church brand, it is the greater 
satisfaction to be able to commend this book so 
emphatically. Its design is exceedingly modest. 
Canon Norris writes primarily to help 
‘younger students’ in studying the Gospels. 
But this unpretending volume is one which 
all students may study with advantage. It 
zsan admirable manual for those who take 
Bible Classes through the Gospels. Closely 
sifted in style, so that all is clear and weighty ; 
Sull of unostentatious learning, and pregnant 
with suggestion; deeply reverent in spirit, 
and altogether Evangelical in spirit; Canon 
Norris’ book supplies areal want, and ought’ 
to be welcomed by all earnest and devout 
students of the Holy Gospels.”—LoONDON 
QuarRTERLY ReEviEw. 


CATHEDRAL SYSTEM 


VINDICATED AND FORCED UPON MEMBERS OF CATHEDRAL 
FOUNDATIONS. Eight Sermons, preached in the Cathedral Church of 


the Holy and Undivided Trinity of Norwich. 


By Epwarp Meyrick Gout- 


BURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich, late Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and one of 


Her Majesty’s Chaplains, 


Crown 8yo, 


55. 
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A THEORY OF HARMONY. 
With Questions and Exercises for the Use of Students. 


Founded on the Tempered Scale. 
By JOHN STAINER, 


Mus. Doc., M.A., Magd. Coll., Oxon., Organist to St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“Tt ts the first work of its class that needs 
no apology for its introduction, as it is really 
much needed especially by teachers, who 
would fail without the aid of its principles to 
account for many of the effects in modern 
neusic, used in direct opposition to the teaching 
of the schools. It is difficult, af not impossible, 
to give a more elaborate description of a book 
destined to effect an entire change in musical 
teaching without entering into details that 
could not but prove uninteresting to the 
general readers, while to the musician and 
amateur, the possession of the book itself is 
recommended as a valuable confirmation of 
ideas that exist to a large extent in the minds 
of every one who has ever thought about 
nyiusic, and who desires to see established a 
more uniform basis of study. The great and 
leading characteristic of the work ts tts logical 
reasoning and definitions, a character not 

possessed by any previous book on the subject, 
and for this Dr. Stainer’s theory ts certain to 
gain ground, and be the means of opening an 
easy and pleasant pathin a road hitherto beset 


with the thorns and briars of perplexing 
technicalities.’ —MORNING Post. 

“Dr. Stainer ts a learned musician, and 
his book supplies a manual of information as 
well as a rich repository of musical erudition 
in the form of classical quotations from the 
great masters.’ —JOHN BULL. 

“ Dr. Stainer, in his thoughtful book, sees 
clearly of amalgamating opposing systenis in 
order to found a theory of harmony. Se bases 
his work on the tempered scale, and he, devel- 
ofes andillustrates his theory by questions and 
exercises for the use of students. His opening 
exposition of the rudiments of music ts clear: 
when he reaches the regions of harmony he 
comes on debateable ground.” —ATHEN ZUM. 

“To the student perplexed and chained 
down by the multitudinous rules of the old 
theorists, we cannot give better comfort than 
to advise him to read forthwith Dr. Stainer’s 
ingenious and thoughtful book. It is exceed- 
ingly well got up, and from the clearness 
of the type used, very easy and pleasant to 
read.” —CHOIR. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: A Review of Public Events at Home 


and Abroad, for the Year 1870. 


8vo. 


18s, 


* * All the Volumes of the New Series from 1863 to 1869 may be had, 
price 18s. each. 


“‘ Well edited, excellent type, good paper, 
and in all respects admirably got up. Its re- 
view of affairs, Home, Colonial, and Foreign, 
is fatr, concise, and complete.’—MINING 
QUARTERLY. 

“« Solidly valuable, as well as interesting.” 
— STANDARD. 

“Comprehensive and well executed.” — 
SPECTATOR. 

“The whole work being well-written, and 
compiled with care and judgment, it is inter- 
esting reading for the present day, will be 
more useful as a work of reference im Suture 
years, and will be most valuable of all to 
readers of another generation. Every student 
of history knows the worth, for the time that 


it covers, of the old ‘ Annual Register, and 
this new series ts better done and more com- 
prehensive than its predecessor.” —EXAMINER. 

“This volume of the new series of the 
“Annual Register’ seems well and carefully 
compiled. The narratire is accurate, and it 
zs obvious that the writers have striven to be 
impartial.”—ATHENAUM. 

“< The whole of the compilation, however, ts 
readable, and some of its more iniportant parts 
are very well done. Such ts, among other 
historical portions, the account of the situation 
in France before and at the beginning of the 
war. The narrative of the military events is 
clear, comprehensive, and attractive.”"— 
Nation (NEw York). 


FABLES RESPECTING THE POPES OF THE MIDDLE 


AGES. A Contribution to Ecclesiastical History. 


By Joun J. Ien. Von 


Déiiincer. Translated, with Introduction and Appendices, by ALFRED 
PiumMeER, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo. 14s. 


“* For that large class of English readers to 
whom German is still a sealed book, Mr. 
Plummer's clear and readable version of a 
work of considerable historical interest, and 
displaying all the profound and conscientious 
research for which the author is distinguished, 
will be a most valuable boon.” —SATURDAY 
REVIEW. 

“ Those who are acquainted with the Ger- 
man edition of this book of Dr. Déllingers 
will be surprised, perhaps, to see the moderate 
pamphlet swollen in tts English dress to the 
size of a comely volume. This nay partly be 


accounted for by the long and able “ Introduc- 
tion’ from the pen of the translator, and by 
Notes and Appendices with which he has 
elucidated portions of the text. The transla- 
lion ts such as may be read easily, no slight 
praise by the way, and the side notes indicat- 
ing the contents of the paragraphs are highly 
serviceable in a work of this kind. Students 
of Church History who jind an English book 
Less trouble to read than a German one will 
thank the translator for the pains which he 
has taken in their behalf.”’—Cuurcu TIMES, 
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THOUGHTS ON PERSONAL RELIGION;; being a Treatise on 
the Christian Life in its Two Chief Elements, Devotion and Practice. By 
Epwarp Meryrick Goutsurn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. New Edition. 


Small 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


An Edition for Presentation, Two Volumes, small 8vo. 
Also a cheap Edition. 


Ios. 6d. 


Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL AC- 


CORDING TO S. MATTHEW. 


Quesnel. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“We can hardly give him (Pasquier Ques- 
nel) higher praise than to say that he reminds 
us tn many ways of the author of the ‘ Imita- 
tion,’ There is the same knowledge of human 
nature, shrewdness of observation, intimate 
acquaintance with the special trials, diffi- 
culties, and temptations of the spiritual life, 
and that fervour and concentration which 
result from habitual meditation and prayer.” 
—CLERICAL JOURNAL. 

“ This Commentary is what it purports to 
be ‘devotional’ There is no criticism, no 
suggestion of difficulties, no groupings of 
“various readings.’ Its object is to give‘ the 
spiritual sense’ of Holy Scripture, and this 
object is admirably carried out. We are glad 
to be able to give it our hearty and unqualified 
approval.”—Joun Butt. 

“The want which many devout persons feel 
Jor a Commentary on the Scriptures with in- 
dividual, practical, and devotionalapplication, 
can hardly be better satisfiea than by that of 
‘Quesnel.’”—Cuurcu News. 


Translated from the French of Pasquier 


“This translation ts based upon that made 
by the Non-juror Russell, and it has been 
especially adapted for the use of members of 
the English Church in private devotion. Itis 
a very acceptable manual for the religious, and 
zts simple and practical character may be 
gleaned from the following comment.” —Rock. 

“ The Comments are brief but pointed, and 
there ts so much to profit the reader by show- 
ing him what a depth of spiritual wisdom ts 
treasured up even in the simplest utterances of 
our Lord, that we are sorry we cannot give 
the book an unqualified recommendation. 
Works on the Gospels, suited to the wants of 
scholars, have been tolerably numerous of late 
years. Such a book as this, in which consider 
able intellectual force is blended with devo- 
tional feeling, ts more rare, and would be 
welcome were tt not that the good in it is 
marred by the Sacramentarianism which 
continually obtrudes itself””—ENGLIsH INDE- 
PENDENT. 


THE HILLFORD CONFIRMATION: A TALE. By M. C, 


PHILLPOTTS. 18mo. Is. 


APOSTOLICAL SUCCHSSION IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. By the Rev. ARTHUR W. Havpan, B.D., Rector of Barton- 


on-the-Heath, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo. 


“ Mr. Haddan’s estimate of the bearing of 
his subject, and of its special timportance at 
the present juncture ts characteristic, and will 
well repay attention. . . Mr. Haddan 
zs strictly argumentative throughout. He ab- 
stains with some strictness from everything 
which would divert either his reader or him- 
self from accurate investigation of his reason- 
ing. But his volume its thoroughly well 
written, clear and forcible in style, and fair 
in tone. It cannot but render valuable service 
in placing the claims of the Church in their 
true light before the English public.”— 
GUARDIAN. : 

“Among the many standard theological 
works devoted to this important subject Mr. 
Haddan’swillhold a high place.” —STANDARD, 

“ We should be glad to see the volume widely 
circulated and generally read.” —Joun Buu. 

“A weighty and valuable treatise, and we 
hope that the study of its sound and well- 
reasoned pages will do much to fix the impor- 
tance, and the full meaning of the doctrine 


A MANUAL FOR THE SICK; with other Devotions. 


I2s, 


in question, in the minds of Church people. 
... We hope that our extracts will lead our 
readers to study Mr. Haddan for themselves.” 
—LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 

“ This ts not only a very able and carefully 
written treatise upon the doctrine of Apostoli- 
cal Succession, but it is alsoa calm yet noble 
vindication of the validity of the Anglican 
Orders: it well sustains the brilliant reputa- 
tion which Mr. Haddan left behind him at 
Oxford, and it supplements his other profound 
historical researches in ecclesiastical matters. 
This book will remain for a long time the 
classic work upon English Orders.”—CAuURCH 
Review. 

“A very temperate, but avery well reasoned 
book.” - WESTMINSTER Revirw. 

“Mr. Haddan ably sustains his reputation 
throughout the work. His style is clear, his 
inferences are reasonable, and the publication 
zs especially well-timed in prospect of the 
coming Ecumenical Council.”—CAMBRIDGE 
University Gazerre. 


By LANCELOT 


ANDREWES, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Winchester. Edited with a 
Preface by H. P. Lrppon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of St. Paul’s. With Por- 


trait. Second edition. 


Large type. 


24mo. 25. 6d. 
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ARITHMETIC, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


By 


W. H. GrrpDLesTone, M.A., of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Principal 


of the Gloucester Theological College. 


larged. Crown 8yo. 6s. 6d. 


Also, a School Edition, without the Appendix. 


Second Edition, Revised and En- 


Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


(Copies may be had without the Answers to the Exercises.) 


“We may congratulate Mr. Girdlestone on 
having produced a thoroughly philosophical 
book on this most useful subject. It appears 
to be especially suited for older students, who, 
having been taught imperfectly and trration- 
ally in the earlier part of thetr school career, 
desire togo over the whole ground again front 
the beginning ; but in the hands of ax intelli- 
gent and discriminating teacher, it may also 
be perfectly adapted to the comprehension of 
young boys.” —TIMES. 

“‘Mr. Girdlestone’s Arithmetic ts adnitr- 
ably suited to the requirements of higher 
Jorus in schools, and for men at the Uni- 
versities. Mr. Girdlestone shows himself 
a thorough teacher; processes are lucidly ex- 
plained, and practical solution of problems 
well given.” —GUARDIAN. 


“ We must content ourselves with this brief 
general notice of the work, which we consider 
one of the highest order of its kind—far, very 
far superior to those of former days.”— 
NautTicat MAGAZINE. 

“Mr. Girdlestone’s definitions are concise 
but explicit, and quite plain to modest under- 
standings. So successful a work has rapidly 
won favour, and the first edition having been 
exhausted, « second has now been issued, bear- 
ing further marks of the author's conprehen- 
sive ability, An Appendix contains examina- 
tion papers of Oxford, Cambridge, Winches- 
ter, Eton, &c., and will be found most useful 
to students preparing for public exantinations. 
This book should rank as a standard one of 
its class.” —EXAMINER. 


PHYSICAL FACTS AND SCRIPTURAL RECORD; OR, 
EIGHTEEN PROPOSITIONS FOR GEOLOGISTS. By W. B. Gat- 
Loway, M.A., Vicar of St. Mark’s, Regent’s Park, and Chaplain to the 


Right Hon. Lord Viscount Hawarden. 


8vo. 0s. 6d. 


THE GREEK TESTAMENT. With a Critically Revised Text; a 
Digest of Various Readings; Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic 
Usage; Prolegomena; and a Critical and Exegetical Commentary. For the 


use of Theological Students and Ministers. 
Dean of Canterbury. New Edition. 


By Henry ALForp, D.D., late 


Four Volumes. 8vo. 102s. 


The Volumes are sold separately as follows :— 


Vol. I.—The Four Gospels. 28s. 

Vol. Il.—Acts to II. Coritithians. 245. 
Vol. I1I.—Galatians to Philemon. 18s. 
Vol. 1V.—Hebrews to Revelation. 32s. 


DEAN ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT, with English Notes 


intended for the Upper Forms of Schools and for Pass-men at the Universi- 


ties. 
College, Cambridge. 


Abridged by BrapLey H. AxrorD, M.A,, late Scholar of Trinity 
Crown 8vo. 


10s. 6d, 


THE NEW TESTAMENT FOR ENGLISH READERS: 


containing the Authorized Version, with a revised English Text; Marginal 


References; and a Critical and Explanatory Commentary. 
ALForD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


four parts. 8vo. 545. 6d. 


By HENRY 


New Edition. Two volumes, or 


The Volumes are sold separately, as follows :— 


Vol. 1, Part I.—The Three first Gospels. 


125. 


Vol. 1, Part I1.—St. John and the Acts.” 10s. 6d. 
Vol. 2, Part I.—The Epistles of St. Paul. 16s. 


Vol. 2, Part I1.—Hebrews to Revelation. 


16s. 


8vo. 
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ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDIAE. Edited by W. G. Green, M.A, 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Classical Lecturer at Queen’s 
College. ; 


THE ACHARNIANS AND THE KNIGHTS. 


This Edition of the Acharnians and the Knights is revised and especially 
adapted for Use in Schools. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


P. THERENTII AFRI COMOEDIAB, Edited by T. L. Paritton, 
M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford, and late Fellow of Merton. 
ANDRIA ET EUNUCHUS. Forming a part of the “Catena Classi- 
corum.” Crown 8yo. 4s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL EXAMINATION PAPERS. Edited, with Notes 
and References, by P. J. F. GANTILLON, M.A., sometime Scholar of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge ; Classical Master in Cheltenham College. Crown 
8vo. 75. 6d. Or interleaved with writing-paper for Notes, half-bound, 
10s. 6d. 


HISTORIA! ANTIQUA) EPITOME: Founded on the Two First 
Portions of the Lateinisches Elementarbuch, by Jacobs and Doering. By the 
Rev. THomMas KrRCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., formerly Fellow of Tninity 
College, Cambridge. Eighth Edition. 12mo. 4s. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER, from the Text of Dindorf. With Preface 
and Notes. By S. H. RryNo.ps, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. Books I. to XII. Crown 8vo. 6s. Forming a Part of 
the ‘* Catena Classicorum.” 


MATERIALS AND MODELS FOR GREEK AND LATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITION, _ Selected and arranged by J. Y. SARGENT, 
M.A., Tutor, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford ; and T. F. DaLuin, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 75. 6a. 


PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES IN LATIN BLEGIAC 
VERSE. By C. G. Grrr, B.A., late Junior Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford; Assistant Master at Tonbridge School. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 35. 6d. Tutor’s Key, 5s. 


THE PROPERTIES OF TRIANGLES, AND THEIR 
CIRCLES TREATED GEOMETRICALLY. By C. Ww. Bourne, M.A., 
Assistant Mathematical Master at Marlborough College. Feap. gto. 25. 6d. 


A HANDY BOOK ON THE ECCLESIASTICAL DITLAPT- 
DATIONS ACT, 1871. With Remarks on the Qualification and Practice 
of Diocesan Surveyors. By Epwarp G. Bruton, Fellow of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and Diocesan Surveyor, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. 
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DEMOSTHENIS ORATIONES PRIVATAE. 


Edited by the 


Rev. ARTHUR HoxtMEs, M.A., Senior Fellow and Lecturer of Clare College, 


Dr CoRONA. 


Cambridge; and Preacher at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 
Forming a new Part of ‘‘ Catena Classicorum.” 


Crown 8vo. 55. | 


“ Mr. Holmes has compressed into a con- 
venient shape the enormous mass of annotation 
whith has been accumulated by critics, En- 
glish and foreign, on Demosthenes’ famous 
oration, and has made no trifling contribu- 
tions of his own. In purely critical 
questions the notes show all the subtle scholar- 
ship which we should expect from so re- 
nowned a classic as Mr. Holmes.”—SpEc- 
TATOR. 

“‘ This is the latest of that excellent series 
‘Catena Classicorum. . . . Mr. Holmes 
has a high reputation at Cambridge, and his 


notes on the De Corona show an accurate and 
painstaking scholarship.” —RECORD. 
“ With so admirable an edition of this great 
and difficult speech of the greatest of ancient 
orators, there can be no valida reason why any 
schoolmaster should exclude the De Corona 
Jrom the classical course of his pupils. Its 
points of law, its historical allusions, its 
zllustrations of Greek scholarship, upon which 
Mr. Holmes’s notes give every assistance, are 
Jar toovaluable to be lost sight of either by pupil 
or master. It is by far the most scholarly and 
the most useful edition we have yet seen of 
Demosthenes.” —STANDARD, 


RIVINGTON’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


ALGEBRA. Part I. 


By J. HAMBLIN SmitTH, M.A., of Gonville and Caius 


College, and late Lecturer at St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. I2mo. 2s. 6d. 


With Answers, 35. 


“ The design of this treatise is to explain all 
that is commonly included in a First Part of 
Algebra. In the arrangement of the chapters, 
T have followed the advice of experienced 
teachers. I have carefully abstained from 
making extracts frome books in common use. 
The only work to which I ame indebted for any 
material assistance is the Algebra of the late 
Dean Peacock, which I took as the model for 
the commencement of my treatise. The ex- 
amples, progressive and easy, have been selected 

from university and college examination 
papers, and from Old English, LI’vench, ana 
German works.’ —FROM THE PREFACE. 

“Tt is evident that Mr. Hamblin Smith is 
a teacher, and has written to meet the special 
wants of students. He does not carry the 


EXERCISES ON ALGEBRA. Part I. 
2s. 6a. Copies may be had without the Answers. 


M.A. 12mo. 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 


M.A. i12mo. 4s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. 


M.A. 1I2mo. 
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student out of his depth by sudden plunges, but 
leads him gradually onward, never beyond his 
depth front any desire tohurry forward. The 
examples appear to be particularly well 
arranged, so as to afford a means of steady 
progress. With such books the judicious teacher 
will have abundant supply of exaniples and 
problems for those who need to have each step 
ensured by familiarity, and he will be able to 
allow the more rapid learner to travel onward 
with ease and swiftness. We can confidently 
recommend Mr. Hamblin Smith's books. Can- 
didates preparing for Civil Segrice exantina- 
tions under the new systent of pen competition 
will find these works to be of great value.” — 
Civit SERVICE GAZETTE. 


By J. HAMBLIN SMITH, 


By J. HAMBLIN SMITH, 


By J. HAMBLIN SMITH, 


ELEMENTS OF GHOMETRY. By J. Hamsiin Smiru, M.A. 


Part I., containing the First Two Books of Euclid, with Exercises and Notes, 
arranged with the Abbreviations admitted in the Cambridge Examinations. 


12mo, 25.; limp cloth, 1s. 6. 


Part II., containing the Third and Fourth Books of Euclid, with Exercises, 


&e. 


12mo, 2s.; limp cloth, Is. 6d. 


Parts I. and II. bound together, 35. 
Part III., to complete the Volume, is just ready. 


ELEMENTARY STATICS. ByJ. Hamsxin Smit, M.A, 12mo. 3s. 
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THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. By S. Bartnec-Goutp, M.A., Author of ‘ Curious Myths of 


the Middle Ages.” 
Vol. I. MONOTHEISM and POLYTHEISM. Second Edition. 








8vo. 155. 


Vol. II. CHRISTIANITY. 8vo. 


“The ability which Mr. Baring-Gould dis- 
plays in the treatment of a topic which 
branches out in so many directions, and re- 
quires such precise handling, is apparent. 
flis pages abound with the results of large 
reading and calm reflection. The man of 
culture, thought, philosophic cast, is mirrored 
in the entire argument. The book is sound 
and healthy in tone. It excites the readers 
interest, and brightens the path of inguiry 
opened to his view. The language, too, is 
appropriate, neat, lucid, often happy, some- 
times wonderfully terse and vigorous.?— 
ATHENAUM. 

“Mr. Baring-Gould has undertaken a great 
and ambitious work. And no one can deny 
that he possesses some eminent qualifications 
for this great work. He has a wealth of 
erudition of the most varied description, espe- 
cially in those particular regions of medieval 
legend and Teutonic mythology which are 
certain to make large contributions to the 
purpose he has in hand. It is a contribution 
to religious thought of very high value.’— 
GUARDIAN. 

“Mr. Baring-Gould’s work, front the im- 
portance of its subject and the “lucid force of 
tts expositions, as well as from the closeness 
of argument and copiousness of illustration 
with which its comprehensive views are 
treated, ts entitled to attentive study, and 
will repay the reader by amusement and in- 
struction.” —MorRNING Post. 

“ There is very much in the book for High 
Churchmen to ponder over. This remarkable 
book teems with striking passages and it is 


SCHNES FROM GREEK PLAYS. Rugby Edition. 


15S, 


written tn a quiet, self-possessed, loving spirit, 
and our hope ts that of any of our readers take 
up the book to read, they will read it through 
Zo the end, since by so doing will they alone be 
able to enter into the spirit of one who in these 
times will have much power for good or evil 
in our Anglican Church.’—Cuurcu RE- 
VIEW. 

“The book is a very remarkable one, which 
very few of our modern divines could have 
written, and none but those who study it with 
care and a keen intelligence will be able 
to understand or appreciate. Within our 
Present limits, we can but glance at its general 
characteristics, and must still leave the knotty 
problems in divinity which it leaves unsettled 
Zo be discussed and settled by the more lawful 
Judges. . . But in spite of the magni- 
tude of his subject, its difficulty, grandeur, and 
importance, we are bound to add that he has 
managed to deal vigorously and wisely with 
many of these topics, and again and again 
opens to the reader new lines of thought of the 
deepest interest and most profound import- 
ance. Mere desultory readers it will do little 
more than annoy and disappoint; but all who 
are really in earnest, and love the truth well 
enough to work hard for it, will here find 
much worthy of their most careful study.?— 
STANDARD, 

“Mr. Baring-Gould’s book is interesting, 
learned, ingenious; bringing contributions 
to his thesis from most divergent points, he 
Jits them in with masterly completeness and 
logical consistency.’ —N ONCONFORMIST. 


Abridged and 


adapted for the Use of Schools, by ARTHUR SIDGWIcK, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Rugby School, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


ARISTOPHANES. 
EURIPIDES. 
Small 8vo. 


The Clouds, 
Iphigenia in Taurus. 
Is. 6d. each, or Is. in paper cover. 


The Frogs. The Knights. Plutus. 


The Cyclops. 


VERSICULI ALIQUOT LATINI. By Witiiam Axmack, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and one of the Masters of Bradfield College. 


Crown 8vo. 45. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS. Books 


I.—IV. 


(Book X., ¢c. vi—ix. in an Appendix.) 


With a Continuous 


Analysis and Notes. Intended for the Use of Beginners and Junior Students, 
By the Rev. Epwarp Moors, B.D., Principal of S. Edmund Hall, and late 


Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 


10s. 6d. 
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CONSOLATIO ; or, Comfort for the Afflicted. Edited by the Rev. C. E. 


KENNAWAY. 
Bishop of Winchester. 


“4 charming collection from the best 
writers of passages suitable in seasons of 
sickness and affliction.” —CuurcH REVIEW. 

“A very valuable collection of extracts 
from writers of every school. The volume is 
an elegant one.” —CHURCH TIMES. 

“4 very useful collection of devotional ex- 
tracts from the histories of good men of very 
various schools of thought.” —JouNn Butt. 


+ 


With a Preface by SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., Lord 
New Edition. 


Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 


“We are bound to admire the extreme 
beauty and the warm devotion of the magority 
of passages here collected to smooth the soul 
that sorrows, even though penned by men 
from whom we differ so neuch in doctrine.”— 
Rock. 

“4 work which we feel sure will find a 
welcome and also prove a soothing guest in 
the chamber of many an invalid.” —RECORD. 


THE PURSUIT OF HOLINESS: 2 Sequel to ‘¢ Thoughts on Per- 
sonal Religion,” intended to carry the Reader somewhat farther onward in 
the Spiritual Life. By EDwarpD MEyRICK GOULBURN, D.D., Dean of Nor- 
wich, and formerly one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary. Fourth 


Edition. Small 8vo. 5s. 


A* KEY TO THE KNOWLEDGE AND USH OF THE 
HOLY BIBLE. By the Rev. J. H. BLunt, M.A. 
(Forming a Volume of “* Krys To CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. ”) 


Small 8vo. 


“ Another of Mr. Blunt's useful and work-— 
, which will be most — 


manlike compilatio: 
acceptable as a household book, or in schools 
and colleges. It is a capital book too for 
schoolmastersand pupil teachers.” —LITERARY 
CHURCHMAN. 

“As a popular handbook, setting Sorth a 
selection of facts of which everybody ought to 
be cognizant, and as an exposition of the 
claims of the Bible to be received as of super- 
human origin, Mr. Blunt's ‘Key’ will be use- 
ful.” —CHURCHMAN, 


2s. 6d. 2 


“A great deal of useful information ts 
comprised in these pages, and the book will no 
doubt be extensively circulated in Church 
Samilies.” —CLERICAL JOURNAL. 

“We have much pleasure in recommending 
a capital handbook by the learned editor of 
“The Annotated Book of Common Prayer?” 
—CuuRCH TIMES. 

“ Werits commendation for the lucid and 
orderly arrangement in which it presents a 
considerable amount of valuable and interest- 
ing matter.” —-RECORD. 


A KEY TO THE KNOWLEDGE AND USE OF THE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By the Rev. J. H. Buunt, M.A. 
(Forming a Volume of “‘ Krys To CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE.”) 


Small 8vo. 


“4 very valuable and practical manual, 
full of information, which is admirably cal- 
culated to instructand interest those for whom 
it was evidently specially intended—the laity 
of the Church of England. It deserves high 
commendation.” —CHURCHMAN. 
“A thoroughly sound and valuable manual.” 


—CuurcH TIMEs. 


2s. 6d. 


“70 us it appears that Mr. Blunt has suc- 
ceeded very well. All necessary information 
seems to be included, and the arrangement is 
cxcellent.”-—LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 

““1¢ ds the best short explanation of our 
offices that we know of, and would be invalu- 
able for the use of candidates for confirmation 
in the higher classes.” —JOUN BULL. 


THE ANNOTATED BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER; being 
an Historical, Ritual, and Theological Commentary on the Devotional System 
of the Church of England. Edited by the Rev. JoHN Henry Buiunt, M.A., 
F.S.A., Author of ‘The History of the Reformation,” ‘‘ Directorium Pas- 
torale,” Editor of ‘‘The Dictionary of Theology,” &c. Sixth edition, re- 


vised. 


Imperial 8vo. 36s., or half-bound in morocco, 48s. 
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THE SERVICES OF THE CHURCH. Containing the Book of 
Common Prayer, the Proper Lessons and Psalms for Sundays and Holy Days, 
and the Daily Lessons, according to the Use of the Church of England. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 






THE BOOK OF LESSONS. Containing the Proper Lessons and 
Psalms for Sundays and Holy Days, together with the Daily Lessons from 


the Calendar. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


THH BOOK OF DAILY LESSONS. Containing the Lessons 
selected from the Old Testament, together with the New Testament, accord- 
ing to the Revised Tables of 1871. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HYMNS AND POEMS ie THE SICK AND SUFFER- 
ING. In connection with the Service for the Visitation of oe Selected 
from various Authors. Edited by T. V. Fospery, M.A., Vicar of St. 
Giles’s, Reading. New Edition. Small 8vo. 35. 6d. . 


SICKNESS; ITS TRIALS AND BLESSINGS. New Edition. 
Small 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Also a Cheap Piition, Is. 6d. ; or in paper cover, Is. 
* « * 
MISCELLA ROCA QE ae HENRY FRANCIS Lyre, M.A. 
New Edition. Small 8vo. 55. , uf ; 
‘. 


" ea 

CATECHESIS; OR, CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION PRE- 
PARATORY TO CONFIRMATION AND FIRST COMMUNION. 
By Cartes WorpswortH, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrew’s. New Edi- 
tion. Small 8vo. 2s. 7 ; 


™ 


WARNINGS OF THE HOLY WHEE, &c. Being a Course of 
Parochial Lectures for the Week before Easter and the Easter Festivals. By 
the Rev. W. Apams, M.A., late Vicar of St. Peter’s-in-the-East, Oxford, 
and Fellow of Merton College. Seventh Edition. Small 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

S; 

LIBER PRECUM PUBLICARUM ECCLESLAa ANGLI- 
CAN. A GuLirimo Bricut, A.M., et PETRo GoLpsmITH MEDD, 
A.M., Presbyteris, Collegii Universitatis in Acad. Oxon. Sociis, Latine red- 
ditus. New Edition, with all the Rubrics in red. Small 8vo. 6s. 

x 


FAMILY PRAYERS. Compiled from various Sources (chiefly from 
Bishop Hamilton’s Manual), and arranged on the Liturgical Principle. By 
EpWARD Meyrick GouLBuRN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. New Edition. 
Large type. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 16mo, 1s, 
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The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England, explained in a series of lectures. 
Fdited by J.R. King. London, Rivingtons, 
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Includes bibliographical references and 
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